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CHAPTER XXIV. 
“HOW IS IT WITH ME WHEN EVERY NOISE APPALS ME ?” 


ADY JUDITH had returned to London, and again occupied the house 
where she had passed so many weary years. She scorned to yield so 
much even to her own weakness as to seek out a place less haunted by the 
ghosts of old memories. She went back to the sadly familiar rooms, and never 
shrank for one moment from crossing any threshold, whatever the shadows 
which hovered around it. She was glad to get back from Rome, which op- 
pressed her with a sense of hopeless idleness and ignoble ruin. She was still 
more glad to escape from the society of her own family, who had urged on her 
marriage in the first instance, and who, having always disapproved of her 
adoption of Angelo, were now inclined to congratulate her and themselves on 
his disappearance. No society could be more uncongenial to her than that of her 
father and mother ; no atmosphere so oppressive to her active, energetic mind 
as that of the Papal city. She could not breathe freely in a place where there 
were so many beggars, where idle men lay all day in the sun on the steps of a 
church, waiting for other men hardly less idle, but calling themselves artists, 
to employ them as models and paint them into pictures. ° 
She threw herself at once into her old life of beneficent activity. There 
was no useful institution which had not her helping hand; and she strove to 
found new institutions and to diffuse new thoughts. There was no great foreign 
cause to which she did not give her full sympathies and her ready aid. She 
understood politics, home and foreign, as few women did. When nine out of 
every ten of her class were making dolts of themselves on the subject of the 
American war; when members of the House of Lords, in the confidence and 
plenitude of their grotesque ignorance, were incessantly wondering why the 
Mississippi could not be accepted as the boundary between North and South, 
Lady Judith could have talked over every branch of the subject with Charles 
Sumner or Wendell Phillips, and never shown herself lacking in knowledge. 
Gradually she had become a sort of celebrity, a person of authority and influ- 
ence, and men of mark and power, men whose brains were big with schemes 
which promised to revolutionize material worlds and worlds of thought, came 
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to talk with her and to consult her. To her fresh and vigorous intellect noth- 
ing was too new to receive consideration. She had not one single taint of the 
“old fogy” disposition in her. Her mind was as clear as her complexion. 
More than forty years of age, Lady Judith was only in her prime of woman- 
hood; and yet the charm, the one charm which with all her queenly beauty and 
superbly feminine outlines of form she specially wanted, was the simple charm 
of womanhood. 

Her life was, for all its activity and its beneficence, a sad and weary exist- 
enee. One terrible dread had lately haunted her, one fearful doubt, almost as 
appalling to a woman of her nature as a doubt of heaven and God. She began 
to doubt of her own capacity to see and act aright. Her whole life had hith- 
erto been moulded and guided by a profound egotistic faith in her own judg- 
ment, her own moral principles, and even her own impulses. She had lived in 
that faith, and now it was breaking down. Only profound stupidity can al- 
ways, despite every shock, keep up a belief in its own infallibility; and Lady 
Judith had no stupidity about her, and had received many severe shocks of 
late. Everything which she had taken in hand, and into the elements of which 
human love and human passion entered, had gone wrong with her and failed; 
and her mind was too active, her principles were too just, to allow her to be 
content always with throwing the blame on destiny or the perverse wickedness 
of others. She began to doubt seriously whether she had deult wisely or even 
justly with Alexia’s younger days. She even found herself going over men- 
tally her own early married life, and wondering why it was that all people 
used to regard her husband as noble, high-minded, and pure, a man made to 
guide and to rule; and why she had never understood him in that sense, seen 
him in that light. Thus painfully studying herself, thus growing so far into 
doubt of her past that all the good she could do in the present began to seem 
an expiation rather than a spontaneous work of benevolence, she came grad- 
ually into a faint understanding of the utter feebleness and untrustworthiness 
of human codes of justice, and that love, after all, is the law and the light. 

In the true sense, Lady Judith with all her religious devotion had never 
hitherto been a Christian. Love and mercy and pity, not the mere practical 
doing of good, distinguish the new dispensation from the old. Lady Judith 
would have been greatly amazed to hear that she was now for the first time, 
having passed her fortieth year, being converted to Christianity by events and 
the discipline of sorrow. Yet this and none other was the process going on 
within her. 

But she could not yet bring herself to forgive Eric Walraven. He had de- 
ceived her; he had taught Alexia to deceive her; and she hated deceit. Then 
she despised him for his cowardice and meanness. He began to persecute her 
with letters which she contemptuously flung into the fire. Had he held a firm 
and manly front and stood aloof from her, perhaps in the change which was 
growing in her nature she might have relented toward him. But his craven 
supplications utterly disgusted her; and she did not even believe that he was 
as needy as he pretended to be. As he had told Alexia, he wrote to the Earl 
of Coryden, beseeching the Earl’s intercession with his daughter, Lady Judith; 
and Coryden, a stingy and selfish old peer, who always hated Alexia because 
she never showed him the least respect, and who was horribly alarmed at the 
idea of any appeal for money being made to him, told Lady Judith in affright 
that she was really bound to do something for her child’s husband; and this 
sort of interference only rendered Lady Judith less placable than before. 
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A little discovery that she made by chance somewhat altered Lady Judith’s 
resolve, and urged her to endeavor at least to succor and rescue Alexia. 
Among her many charitable undertakings was one for the reclamation of the 
class of persons whom we upright individuals who never have sinned compla- 
cently term “fallen women.” Lady Judith became interested in one poor girl 
of this class, who seemed to have some education and a good disposition. She 
became a special benefactress to this girl; and although she never made any 
prying inquiry, yet she won the girl’s confidence and heard, unasking, her 
melancholy story. She learned that this girl owed her degradation to Eric 
Walraven, and had been abandoned by him. This was in fact a young woman 
already passingly alluded to, whom Eric always remembered with pleasure and 
satisfaction because of the picturesque attitude into which she had fallen in the 
wild agony and passion of her grief when she learned that he was leaving her 
forever. One discovery leads to others, and Lady Judith came gradually to 
know that her poet son-in-law was one of the meanest and most pitiful of sen- 
sualists and profligates—a man without the fierce passions and stupendous guilt 
of a Don Juan or a Lovelace; but a sensuous, heartless thing, who delighted to 
play with any and every woman who could be fooled without trouble or danger. 
Lady Judith rightly judged that for a paltry sinner of this class reclamation is 
far more difficult than for an offender of graver and grander mould. ‘There is 
some stuff to work on in the one; there is nothing in the other. She thought the 
best thing that could be done was to get Alexia out of such a man’s clutches 
altogether; and therefore she wrote the letter of which Walraven had spoken, 
and offered to take back her daughter, but refused to receive her daughter's 
husband. Lady Judith knew that such an offer made directly by her to Alexia 
would be rejected with disdain. But she rightly guessed that Walraven, 
seeing no prospect of personal advantage, would now be tired of Alexia and 
anxious to get rid of her; and she counted much upon the indignation Alexia 
would feel toward him when his willingness to send her home should bé made 
apparent. She did not count upon or understand the strength of Alexia’s un- 
reasonable love for the husband who had beguiled and was willing to abandon 
her. Lady Judith had not yet come to understand fully what love should reckon 
for in human calculations. i 

One day, when she returned from some of her charitable expeditions, she 
found a visitor awaiting her whom she had hardly expected to see, but whom she 
welcomed with real cordiality. This was Charles Escombe, just come back 
from his long tour in America and round the world. The proud forlorn lady’s 
heart warmed and softened toward Alexia’s old lover and suitor. He looked 
healthy and hardy, deeply embrowned by sun and sea, and he wore a huge fair 
beard. 

When they had interchanged friendly greetings, and talked for some time 
over Escombe’s travels and his plans for a career in English politics, he sud- 
denly plunged into another subject, and said, with the manner of one who is 
determined to have a thing out somehow: 

“Oh, by the way, Lady Judith, you know I came home through France— 
landed at Marseilles, you know.” 

“Yes, Charles.” 

“Well, I just ran on to Paris, and coming home I stayed a day or two to 
see a fellow at the new place they have found out near Trouville, you know— 
nice little place, too.” 

“So Iam told.” Lady Judith now began to guess what was coming, and 
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why Escombe’s brown complexion was growing red and he kept his eyes fixed 
on the carpet. 

“Yes, very-nice. Well, you know, I heard that Alexia—I mean Mrs. Wal- 
raven—was there.” 

‘She is there, I believe. Did you see her?” 

‘No, I didn’t see her. I thought perhaps she mightn’t care to; and indeed, 
Lady Judith, I don’t think I felt quite up to the mark; but I saw that fellow— 
I mean I saw her husband.” 

“You knew him before?” 

‘**I knew him in a kind of way, as one knows all sorts of fellows. But I’m 
afraid, Lady Judith, he will prove a downright cad. He’s up to his eyes in 
debt, and he only gambles and hangs around there with a very queer lot; and, 
by Jove, it’s a pity if something can’t be done.” 

“What could be done, Charles? I can’t reform the man.” 

“No; but perhaps, for her sake, you know, if something could be done to 
set him up in some way, he is the sort of fellow that might get on well enough 
if he only had anything to live on. You see, Lady Judith, there are plenty of 
us who only get on decently because we haven’t to work hard for our living. I 
dare say half of us would be ‘no better than he only just for our good luck and 
having money enough. Now if some place could be found for him, or—or— 
something done of that kind, and some of his debts paid off, I dare say he 
would turn out a very good husband and make her happy. I know you'll ex- 
cuse me, Lady Judith; I want to see Alexia happy, and I couldn't help just 
saying this.” 

Escombe had heard a great deal more than he cared to tell, and Lady Judith 
guessed as much. He had heard that Walraven was sinking into more and 
more doubtful companionship, and that poor Alexia’s ways were growing more 
and more eccentric and alarming. He had been approached by Walraven, and 
had refrained, for her sake, from rebufling him; and he had freely lent him 
money, and had come away with sad misgivings for Alexia’s future. 

“You have a good heart, Charles Escombe; and I have reason to grieve, 
and you have cause to be glad, that that unhappy and lost girl did not appreci- 
ate you as you deserved. But I, at least, don’t feel inclined to pay tribute to a 
swindling adventurer—to reward him because he robbed me of my daughter.” 

* But, Lady Judith—pray excuse me—something will have to be done. It 
will indeed. Not for his sake, of course, but for hers. You don’t know—you 
haven't been over there, and don’t know what people say; but I do assure you 
he won't do anything for himself or for her, and you can’t leave things to go 
on much longer as they are going.” 

Lady Judith thought her cup of shame and misery was pretty nearly full. 
Her daughter was the wife of an outcast English adventurer, whose poverty, 
shifts, and swindlings were the scandal even of the very unfastidious society of 
a French bathing-place! 

‘Nothing shall be done for him—at least nothing by me or with my consent, 
Charles,” she said decisively; ‘‘ but I must try to do something to save her, 
before it is too late!” 

The very next day she had occasion to attend a meeting of some charitable 
society in Exeter Hall; and when the proceedings were over and the crowd 
was breaking up, Lady Judith, who was accompanied by Charles Escombe 
(when in town the young man delighted to be her faithful henchman), saw a 
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stout, gray person, who was very shabbily dressed, bustling over toward her. 
This person carried a thick stick, and wore cotton gloves. 

«Beg pardon, Lady Judith,” he began to say; “ you don’t remember me, I 
suppose. Ilow d’ye do, Mr. Escombe? Glad to see you back again in Eng- 
land.” 

Charles Escombe, who made it a part of the business of his life to know 
everybody, hastened to anticipate Lady Judith’s struggling memory, into which 
some painful association was beginning to force itself, by presenting Mr. Gos- 
tick. Lady Judith bowed coldly. 

‘“‘ No pleasant association with me, ma’am, I dare say,” the Lancashire man 
went on; “don’t wonder that you should wish to forget me and mine; but I'd 
take it as a favor if you would allow me to say six words to you just now.” 

Lady Judith was somewhat softened by Mr. Gostick's blunt honesty. 

“‘T owe you thanks, Mr. Gostick. You once did your best to serve and help 
me; you, at least, have nothing with which to reproach yourself. Pray say 
anything you please; I am wholly at your service.” 

Charles Escombe fell back a little and talked with two or three of the ora- 
tors of the evening. The great hall was now studded with little chatting 
groups of people, waiting for the crowd to get out of the doors. 

“ Well, Lady Judith,” Mr. Gostick began, “it’s about this poor little girl 
and that nephew of mine. I wish I hadn't to talk about such a subject, for of 
course I know how painful it is; but you see this fellow is always writing to 
me, and, I dare say, to you——” 

“He has written to me several times, but I have not replied to most of his 
appeals, Mr. Gostick.” ; 

“Nor I, Lady Judith—nor I, ma’am. I don’t care one straw what becomes 
of him, now that his poor father and mother are both dead; but then the poor 
girl, you see! Lady Judith, that fellow is capable of anything—I mean any- 
thing shabby and sneaking. I don’t think he would have the spirit to commit 
a burglary or a murder. He left his mother to die—the mother who loved the 
scamp like the apple of her eye—he left her to die, and never went near her. 
fell desert that young woman, ma’am, take my word for it, the moment he 
finds he can’t squeeze anything out of us.” 

“Us!” Lady Judith was growing to respect the man, but still this conjunc- 
tion was very trying. “Us!” Lady Judith Scarlett and the Lancashire weaver 
with the cotton gloves! Gostick said “us” quite fearlessly. Lady Judith and 
he were the only persons with money in the business, and he knew perfectly 
well that he had as much money as any aristocratic lady in the land. 

“T have no doubt, Mr. Gostick, that your nephew is capable of any base- 
ness ”’ (for the life of her she could not help dealing the little stab contained in 
the words “ your nephew”), ‘and I would rescue my daughter if I could “a 

“Rescue, ma’am, is rather late, I fear, where we are talking of man and 
wife ” (that was Mr. Gostick’s touch in return; the proud lady’s daughter was, 
after all, the wife of Gostick’s nephew); ‘* but I was thinking that the first loss 
is the best, you know, and that it would be better even to support an idle, worth- 
less fellow than to run the risk of bringing misery on an innocent girl. I think 
of my own daughters, Lady Judith, and I am very uneasy about that poor young 
woman, though I never set eyes upon her in all my life. Now you know I was 
thinking that your ladyship—excuse my blunt way «f coming to the point—has 
plenty of money, and I am pretty well to do. Can't we combine to pay this 
fellow into good behavior? Can't we make him an allowance, conditional en- 
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tirely upon his living a decent life and taking care of his wife? I worked hard 
to make my own money, but still I am ready to go pound for pound with your 
ladyship in some arrangement like that. Fix the allowance at anything you 
like, I don’t care what; I'll pay the half of it, and I'll make all the arrange- 
ments—you shan’t have a bit of trouble.” 

The red blood mounted into Lady Judith’s face. Good God! had it come 
to this, that her only daughter was to be supported by subscription from the 
pocket of a vulgar plebeian! True, that even at the moment her better nature 
saw how much there was of sterling benevolence and honest manhood about 
Gostick’s proposal, none the less she felt it like an insult and an outrage. 
Her lips quivered, her limbs trembled, her eyebrows contracted. 

“Mr. Gostick,” she said coldly, “I don’t need any combination or partner- 
ship in the support of my daughter. I am obliged to you for your concern on 
her behalf. It does you credit, and you are naturally grieved for the wrong 
done by your nephew; but you need not trouble yourself about my daughter. 
I can take care of her. Good evening.” 

And she made a stately bow, and, taking Charles Escombe’s arm, she turned 
away and left poor Gostick “‘ planté la.” 

‘What an ass I am!” grumbled that senator. “Serves me quite right! 
What business was it of mine if the Earl of Coryden’s granddaughter hadn't 
a rag to her back or went into the union workhouse? If ever I interfere again! 
Well, I’ve done my part, and my mind is clear, and I’m sorry for the poor 
young woman; but her mother has let me see plainly enough that it’s no busi- 
ness of mine. ‘Proffered service stinks,’ says the proverb.” 

** Now, Gostick, what about that committee?” said a great railway con- 
tractor, a baronet and member of Parliament, to Whom Gostick was of more 
importance than all the aristocratic dames who ever wore a petticoat; and he 
hooked his arm in Gostick’s and bore him away, talking into his ear as they 
traversed the hall and descended the stairs. The Lancashire member soon for- 
got all about Lady Judith’s hauteur, and even had no pressing recollection for 
the moment of poor Alexia’s possible misery. 

As Escombe was handing Lady Judith to her carriage she stopped for a 
moment and asked him abruptly : 

** Do you know, have you heard anything of he, of Alexia, Charles, which 
you have not told me?” 

“How do you mean, Lady Judith? I don't quite understand.” 

“Did you hear anything which made you believe that she herself is unhap- 
py, that her mind seems disturbed?” 

‘* Well, you know of course I didn’t take everything I heard for granted. 
People talk so much in those little places—and then French people think we 
are all so odd—and Alexia always rather piqued herself on not beimg like 
everybody else——” 

‘But what did you hear? Do pray tell me. Remember I am the girl’s 
mother.” 

Charles Escombe was too kind-hearted and had too profound a regard for 
Lady Judith to feel inclined to ask whether she had always remembered the 
fact herself. Still the question did for the moment embarrass him and make 
him hesitate, and Lady Judith saw this and hastened to say: 

‘*No one can know how faithfully I tried to do my duty to my daughter, 
and how utterly ungovernable she proved to be. But she still is my daughter, 
and if the man to whom she has given herself up is unable to protect her, I 
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must of course try to do so. Tell me, then, what it was that people said of 
Alexia?” 

“Well, they seemed to think that her health was giving way, and that per- 
haps—but one can’t mind such rumors——” 

“That perhaps what?” 

“That her mind was becoming a little affected. He, that fellow Walraven,” 
Escombe said this with a great burst, ‘‘ he told me as much himself. He made 
a sort of whining appeal and declared he didn’t know what to do; but indeed, 
Lady Judith, I have discovered the fellow to be such a confounded liar that one 
can hardly attach any importance to a word coming out of his mouth.” 

Not a syllable more said Lady Judith on the subject. But a chord had been 
struck to which all her secret fears, and suspicions, and conscience-prompted 
doubts gave ready and terrible echo. With her growing emancipation from 
the imprisonment of mere‘egotism had been rising the doubt whether in deal- 
ing with Alexia lately as a sane and sound and wilfully erring daughter she 
had not been making a sad mistake. Lady Judith had of late set down her 
daughter's eccentricity of manner and temper as sheer affectation, and had re- 
sented any other suggestion as impertinent and absurd. As a person blessed 
with powerful vision finds it hard to realize the fact that another person can be 
short-sighted, as. lover of money can hardly understand that there are other 
beings indifferent to gain, so Lady Judith’s clear, firm, egotistic intellect was 
skeptical on the subject of lurking insanity in others. One of the many sources 
of torment to her in her bringing up of Alexia was the conviction that ill-judg- 
ing lookers-on were constantly pitying the girl and making allowances for her 
on the score of personal eccentricities and extravagances which she, Lady Ju- 
dith, secretly believed to be wilful and malignant affectations. But the doubt 
now began to intrude upon her, ghastly and appalling as a phantom, that per- 
haps she had utterly misunderstood her daughter and failed in her duty all the 
time; that while she rashly believed herself to be dealing justly and following 
Heaven's guidance and approval, she was playing false to natufe and perverting 
the ordinance of Providence itself. Great Heavens! how othéPwise could she 
explain the terrible reality of the fact that everything had gone wrong with 
her, that the elements themselves seemed to war against her? 

Indeed, the poor lady was heavily punished for her pride. She went to her 
lonely home feeling that she could have welcomed better the more utter soli- 
tude of a cavern. Perhaps now for the first time did she begin to feel really 
deserted. Her pride and her sense of personal righteousness had ffed from her 
at last, even as her husband, her daughter, and her adopted son had done. 

Lady Judith had now a companion or reader, a superior sort of young 
woman from Scotland, who could write most of her letters for her, and who had 
not lived with her in the days of Alexia and Angelo. Lady Judith could not 
endure anybody in the house who had seen her in one of her former epochs. 
Therefore, as she had done when her husband disappeared, so she did after the 
flight of Alexia and the secession of Angelo—made a clean sweep of the house- 
hold and introduced wholly new faces. 

*Shall I read you something, Lady Judith?” said Miss Bruce, when the 
great lady, looking weary and haggard, entered her study or boudoir—more of 
study or even oratory than boudoir. 

“Do, please, Miss Bruce. That review of Darwin, perhaps, from the 
* Quarterly.’” 

Lady Judith leaned forward in her chair, her elbow resting on her knee, her 
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hand supporting her chin. Her lips were compressed, her eyeLrows con- 
tracted. She must have been deeply absorbed in Darwinian theories, for she 
never stirred or looked up, her dress never rustled, her brow never relaxed as 
Miss Bruce read on and on. Miss Bruce, however, was not without her own 
share of keenness and observation, and while immensely admiring Lady Ju- 
dith’s beauty and dignity, and greatly envying her wealth, she had begun to 
think that there was something heavy at the lady’s heart, more difficult perhaps 
than even poverty to bear. Miss Bruce suspected that Lady Judith was not 
listening to a word of the article on Darwin. She ventured upon an audacious 
experiment. She read one sentence twice over, then thrice over; it was all the 
same to Lady Judith. 

At last a deep sigh broke from the heart and the lips of the lady, and seemed 
to recall her to herself. She started, looked up, faintly smiled, and said: 

“T think, Miss Bruce, I shall not trouble you to read any more to-night. 
Or stay, perhaps you will kindly read me a few verse#from the Bible.” 

“The Old Testament, madam?” 

“The Old Testament, yes. Anywhere will do. Just where you chance to 
open it.” 

Was Lady Judith trying for a word of supernatural guidance and oracle? 
Or did she hope to hear some lesson of stern strength from the voice of the Old 
Dispensation bidding her not to be ashamed and tremble even though she had 
hated those who sinned against her? 

Miss Bruce opened and read: 

“And Jephthah came to Mizpeh unto his house: and, behold, his daughter 
came out to meet him with timbrels and with dances, and she was his only 
child; beside her he had neither son nor daughter.” 

‘No, not that, Miss Bruce, not that. Some other passage if you please.” 

Miss Bruce turned some pages on, and quietly glancing under her eyes at 
her listener began again: 

“ And it was told Joab, Behold, the king weepeth and mourneth for Absa- 
lom.” And the ¥ictory that day was turned into mourning unto all the people; for 
the people heard say that day how the king was grieved for his son. And the 
people gat them by stealth that day into the city, as people being ashamed steal 
away when they flee in battle. But the king covered his face, and the king 
cried with a loud voice, O my son Absalom, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 

Lady Judith rose from her seat with a flush upon her ordinarily pale face. 
There was & little round table near her elbow, and her sudden movement 
caused it to fall with a crash. 

‘Shall I read on?” Miss Bruce asked timidly. 

“Thank you; no more now. I will not detain you longer, Miss Bruce. 
Perhaps, as you are going toward your room, you may see my maid Elise.” 

“Yes, Lady Judith. Shall I send her to you?” 

“Tel her, please, that I don’t want her to-night. Let her be sure not to 
come. Good night, Miss Bruce.” 

Miss Bruce returned a gentle good night and left Lady Judith alone. 

How long Lady Judith remained that night seated in her chair with her 
chin resting on her hand, she herself could never have told. Hours and hours 
after Miss Bruce, who had been writing letters in her own room, stole quietly 
down stairs and saw that the light was still streaming from under the door of 
Lady Judith’s chamber. Miss Bruce went to bed, but Judith Scarlett still re- 
mained sitting and thinking. Doubtless it was owing to the excited condition 
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of her mind, the painful tension of her nerves, the lateness and loneliness of the 
hour, that she found her senses serve her less faithfully this once than was their 
wont. For as she sat alone she seemed to hear a wild shrill scream ring 
through the silent house, and it was as the voice of her daughter, and Lady Ju- 
dith started from her chair and called aloud “ Alexia, Alexia!” and sprang to 
the door. All was dark and silent without. Lady Judith stood and listened 
with beating heart. At last she quietly closed the door and returned to her 
place. She flung herself on her knees and pressed her forehead against her 
hands. 

“It was only the voice of my own heart, of my grief, of my conscience!” 
murmured the unhappy woman. “I will go to my daughter and save her if I 
” 

And for the first time in this story Lady Judith burst into a passion of unre- 
strained tears. 


can 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
“* HABET!” 

ALEXIA, it has already been remarked, was a rather weary companion for 
Isolind. The unhappy daughter of Lady Judith had always in life had her ho- 
rizon limited to just the extent of her own personal experiences and vexations. 
Now that her vexations had expanded into genuine sufferings, they absorbed 
her wholly, and Isolind heard nothing from her but the sad tale of her mother’s 
coldness and her husband's lack of love. Every day seemed to make Alexia 
wilder and more morbid, and Isolind began to grow gravely alarmed for her 
mental condition. She spoke to Mrs. Atheling on the subject, but Mrs. Athe- 
ling had never much liked Alexia. The good old lady was always a little 
afraid of the petulant, sharp tongue of the little English aristocrat. She could 
never understand Alexia, and always while the latter was present lived in doubt 
and dread, not knowing what the girl might say next—what piece of imperti- 
nence or impiety might escape from her ungoverned lips. Besides, Mrs. Ath- 
eling shrank from young women who didn’t honor and obey their mother. 
Therefore she gave no sympathetic response to Isolind’s alarms, and only 
guessed that Mrs. Walraven could be sane enough if she wanted to, and that if 
she had ary insane tendencies it was only the lunacy of pride and insolence. 

Isolind was not satisfied, and only racked her brain to find out whether there 
was anything she could do. To write to Lady Judith or any of her family 
would have been for her simply impossible. Was there then no one to whom 
she could urge her growing conviction that Alexia’s mind was giving way un- 
der the pressure of her loneliness and her disappointment, and that those who 
loved the poor girl—if there were yet any such—had better look to her in time 
lest worse befall ? 

Thus thinking, Isolind set out alone, on the evening when Walraven made 
his revelation to his wife, to visit Alexia. Our Anglo-American girl was in the 
habit of rambling alone, accoutred in high boots and with kilted skirts, through 
the French village, to the wonder and dismay of all respectable French mat- 
rons and maids, in whose minds such solitary promenading by an unmarried 
woman bespoke a worse than heathenish license. The sun was setting over 
the sea as Isolind drew near the hotel, and with her ever-present delight in sky 
and waves and sunset, she paused to enjoy the beauty of the scene and the 
hour, and to her, as to most of us, something of her own life and love and suf- 
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fering seemed shining sadly out of the waters and steeped in the fading sun- 
light. So she became for the moment almost unconscious of where she was, 
and a gentleman approached and nearly jostled against her, and made a lowly 
bow and an apology. It was Eric Walraven, who had just left his wife, and in 
a moment it flashed into Isolind’s mind that at whatever risk of misconstruc- 
tion or, of seeming officiousness she must tell him her fears for Alexia. 

“T am going to call on Mrs. Walraven,” said Isolind. 

«She will be delighted; she adores you, but that is not strange. Allow me 
to return with you.” 

“Pray no, thank you. Ican go alone. I am not at all afraid of walkint, 
without escort. But—but—Mr. Walraven.” 

** My dear Miss Atheling?” 

“May I say a word to you without seeming officious or bold? ” 

“How can you ask? As if any word from you could be anything but a fa- 
vor. Pray honor me by taking my arm and let me walk with you.” 

‘“No, Mr. Walraven, there is no need. What I wish to say will be soon 
said, and perhaps I am wrong in saying it, but I feel as if I could not help it. 
Mr. Walraven, Alexia is very unhappy, and I sometimes think that if great 
care be not taken, and in time, her mind will give way. Do, pray, forgive me 
for obtruding my opinions—perhaps I am wrong altogether—but her manner 
alarms me sometimes.” 

‘“‘ Alexia then has been complaining of me?” said Eric with darkling brow. 
“‘She has been pouring out to you some story of imaginary wrongs and suffer- 
ings?” : , 
“Not imaginary sufferings at least, Mr. Walraven. Oh, no! The suffer- 
ings are all real! I only fear for the constant strain upon her mind. Perhaps 
those who are nearest to her—and who—who love her best,” said Isolind with 
a great effort, ‘are naturally the last to observe the changes which the eye of a 
stranger sees. But, Mr. Walraven, oh do take care of her, and be kind to her! 
Remember that she has lost her mother, and that she has no one but you.” 

“ Alexia is rather fond of exhibiting herself en victime,” Walraven coolly re- 
plied. ‘She comes of an eccentric family; you have heard the strange mys- 
terious story of her father? But she is shrewd and sensible when she pleases ; 
aud, my dear Miss Isolind, I should be sorry indeed for my own sake that you 
took all her capricious utterances as literal and sound. I beg you will do me 
justice. I am no monster of cruelty, but the very kind, indulgent husband of 
a pretty little freakish child-wife, who does not know her own mind for an hour 
together.” ° 

“You mistake my purpose,” Isolind said coldly. ‘I was not implying any- 
thing against you, Mr. Walraven—I was not even thinking of you—I was 
thinking only of her.” 

“And I am deeply indebted to you for the kindness. But there is no dan- 
ger. Strangers often, indeed always, are alarmed by dear Alexia’s capricious 
ways and exaggerated words. J understand them; it is my duty to bear with 
them. I hope—I trust—I am not a bad husband. If there are moments when 
one looks into other faces and other intellects and thinks of what might have 
been, and remembers what is and sighs at the contrast, you, Miss Atheling, 
will surely not regard an involuntary and uncontrollable emotion as a crime?” 

“‘T know nothing of all that; I have no opinion to give. Once more, Mr. 
Walraven, I am concerned solely for Alexia.” 

“You are cruel,” the poet replied, and he gently touched her hand, which 
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she quickly drew away. “You are cruel, Isolind! You know that to me the 
combination of intellect and beauty in woman is the one exquisite divine ideal 
I have always sighed for; you have seen how I master and keep down my feel- 
ings; and yet you treat me like a criminal! Have I not always borne myself 
to you with the profoundest respect?” , 

“You would hardly venture to bear yourself otherwise, Mr. Walraven,” Is- 
olind quietly said. “I suppose an English gentleman of education would not 
knowingly hurt or insult an unprotected girl. I expect of course that much 
from you, and therefore pray let us not say any more about our own miserable 
little personalities. I knew I ran some risk of misconstruction when I ven- 
tured to obtrude my advice; but I couldn’t help it. I felt as if I must speak, 
and perhaps I have no right to complain of a freedom of speech which I my- 
self provoked. I was brought up, Mr. Walraven, in a country where even un- 
married women claim the right to speak and act like free human creatures, and 
where men acknowledge the right and respect it. No American gentleman 
would have mistaken my purpose or taken unfair advantage of my impulsive 
interference.” 

‘“* You are angry, Isolind,” he said, and he gently interposed to prevent her 
from passing on; ‘‘ you are angry, and you are consequently unjust. Am I to 
blame if I admire youth and beauty and genius—if I, a poet, cannot be blind to 
the gifts and the graces of a Corinna?” 

‘Pray, Mr. Walraven, forbear compliments that only offend me, and make 
you seem ridiculous. Life is very serious and sad to me just now ” (there were 
tears which she could not restrain shining in her eyes), “and I have no heart 
or ear for folly. Mr. Walraven, I trust that you too may not find life serious 
and sad.” 

Then she went firmly on; and Walraven, after a moment's hesitation, pur- 
sued his way. The poet felt a little vexed with himself and a great deal vexed 
with Alexia, for he was convinced that the latter had been complaining of him 
to Isolind and telling tales out of school. So he quietly resolved that Alexia 
must be made to shed some tears by way of punishment. He was quite proud 
of being able to make Alexia cry, and he proposed that this very night perhaps 
he should enjoy his power. Isolind had humbled him; but he did not much 
mind that. It was rather interesting to hint love to the girl. He always en- 
joyed hinting at love to women when no better pastime could be had; and he 
reflected with a certain almost sensuous complacency that words had passed be- 
tween Isolind and himself which are not commonly interchanged in the beaten 
way of friendship and society between man and woman. He was both piqued 
and interested by Isolind; but he felt toward her no emotion deep or strong 
enough to have prevented him from making love to half a dozen other women 
on the same evening had they come in his way. 

He went on then, annoyed with Alexia, but on the whole in hopeful and 
brightening mood. He began to see once more that the crescent promise of his 
spirit had not set; that life and woman had yet charms for him; and he hoped 
soon, to be free. He was incapable of any deep emotion, good or bad, and even 
the ruin of all his schemes and hopes failed to sink him down. He had just the 
levity and the buoyancy of a cork. 

Meanwhile Isolind went on to the hotel and had her walk for nothing. To 
her utter surprise, Alexia, who had haunted her unceasingly for days, refused 
now to see her. Mrs. Walraven had a bad headache, Isolind was told, and 
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could not see any one. So Isolind returned home, not offended or even vexed. 
but very much surprised. 

Alexia had no headache, but she would not see Isolind. She had made a 
resolve which she would not expose to the risk of a moment’s contact with any 
healthy and vigorous mind and heart. She feared that if she spoke with Iso- 
lind the resolve might give way, and it was a resolve now dear beyond words 
to her sick sad soul. 

The moment Eric revealed his whole real nature to her, Alexia felt that 
life’s purpose and meaning were over for her, and she resolved to die. She 
sentenced herself to death. She could not think coherently over the past; she 
could only remember in her wild way that Eric had been her only hope and her 
only love, that she had given up all for him, staked all on him, and that now 
she was nothing more to him, that she had lost everything. In her fretful and 
freakish hours the thought of suicide had been familiar to her. For years she 
had only reconciled herself to the endurance of life by complacently remember- 
ing that she could finish it whenever she pleased. The circumstances of her 
birth and early training, as well as her physical and mental condition, had ren- 
dered her utterly impervious to any sense of religious obligation. Religion had 
always seemed to her only as a weapon of oppression and torment wielded by 
cold, hard mothers to punish and subdue children. Alexia’s own will, her 
fears and her angers, had always been a law unto her. Love might have been 
a better law, if Heaven had but allowed it. Love, however, now seemed her 
bitterest foe and her worst betrayer. 

She therefore doomed herself to death. She thought with a fierce delight 
that when she lay dead on her bed, killed by her own hand, even her mother’s 
heart would feel a pang of agony. She smiled bitterly at the thought of the 
scandal and shock it would spread among the precise and stately Corydens; 
and she exulted in anticipation over the trick she was about to play them. Per- 
haps when he—when Eric—came and looked upon her cold, dead body, he 
might be sorry for her, and might wish he had loved her—might perhaps then 
love her once more. 

She went to her dressing-case and found her little dagger, the treasured 
relic of the Paris Exposition, and she gloated over its glittering blade and felt 
its sharp point. She delighted to touch it to her flesh and feel how sharp it 
was, and she loosed her dress and found out where her heart was beating and 
put the dagger’s point there, and revelled in the thought that one strong 
thrust would finish all. Ah, what a goodly vengeance upon her enemies! how 
thrilling a rebuke to Eric, whom she so loved! Yes, that would bring back his 
love! He would come and look upon her corpse, and he would take it in his 
arms, and he would be sorry and reproach himself and shed tears because he 
had not loved her always. Would not death be sweet to purchase that atone- 
ment? Love and revenge won by one thrust of an inch of steel—love and re- 
venge and sleep! Her poor, passionate, disordered heart revelled in the pros- 
pect of speedy death. as a voluptuary revels in the anticipation of a festival. 

There she sat with the dagger pressed against the side beneath which beat 
her heart—that wild, sad heart which had trobbed with so many fierce emo- 
fons, and into which love had only come at last, not to redeem, but to destroy. 
Ah, what sudden spites, and hates, and fitful fierce desires had kept that poor 
little heart in fever-throbs, and now was all going to be still at last? Hardly 
more than a child in years, and already more than an orphan and worse than 
a widow! Where is the father who should have guarded her, the mother who 
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should have loved her? Oh, if théf two; whose ill‘assértéd*union amd whose 
selfish quarrels and rancors had left her thus desolate, left her thus a prey to 
fate and her own disordered passion—if they could but have seen and known, 
would they not have recognized that Heaven had punished their wrong-doing 
with unrelenting hand? Is not the time soon to come when they shall know it 
—too late? 

The eveping shadows deepened, and the murmur of the sea seemed to grow 
louder as the twilight grew more gray. Slowly over the water rose at last a 
mild moon. Hardly, it might be thought, could Passion or even Despair have 
looked upon the calm, pure beauty of that scene, and not felt something of its 
soothing spirit, and turned toward some memory of innocence and some hope 
of God. But the murmur of the sea, the unspeakable beauty of the scene and 
the hour, pleaded vainly, pleaded unheard to the ears, the eyes, the soul of Eric 
Walraven’s wretched wife, Alexia said truly when she declared that the face 
of Nature had never had any charm for her. She never learned its lesson. It 
never won her for one moment from herself. Now, in her hour of supreme 
despair, there was no sea or sky or star for her. She was blinded and mad- 
dened; all around was but blood and fire. 

Yet there was a certain fierce and practical composure about her. When 
the evening grew dark she lighted her lamp and began to write letters to Eric 
and to her mother, which she tore up as fast as they were written. At last she 
renounced the idea of writing to either of them, but determined to leave a let- 
ter for Isolind. Having less emotion in this piece of work, she succeeded easily 
enough. She wrote, sealed, and addressed a letter to ‘‘ Miss Isolind Atheling,” 
and placed it on her dressing-table, hidden away under various articles so that 
it could hardly be found unless when actual search was made. For some rea- 
son—she could hardly tell what—she would not have her death discovered be- 
fore the morning. When night had come and partly gone, when all were hushed 
in sleep, then she would do the deed; and when Eric awoke in the morning he 
vould see a dead wife lying by his side. She would undress soon now, and 
would be in bed and apparently asleep when Eric came in, and then when he 
fell asleep she would kiss him for the last time—and then! Ah God, it may be 
that in the mind of the wretched girl there yet lingered some faint sad ghost of 
a hope that when Eric came back he might be kind and loving to her, and un- 
say some of his hard, cruel words, and the sky might fall and the old love and 
life return. It may be that one word of love could yet have saved and re- 
deemed that heart and brain, and left the world richer by the prevention of one 
deed of blood. 

Night had come, and no sounds were heard but the occasional cry of a fisher 
in his boat, the rare tramp of a horse or tread of a human foot. The moon 
grew brighter and brighter. Alexia undressed; she now had no maid to help 
her. She folded and arranged her clothes with a very unusual care, thinking 
that the trouble was not much, and that she should never have to do it again, 
and that she should like to have things look neat in the morning. She started, 
hearing a voice in the room; and then she found it was her own voice, and that 
she had been talking aloud. She started once again, seeing the room, as she 
thought. filled with flame; but there was no flame. The fire had flashed from 
her own bewildered brain and throbbing eyeballs. 

Being undressed, she crept into bed, and kept her dagger, her last treasure 
and anodyne, in her hand, pressed to her bare bosom, as Cleopatra might have 
held her asp. A sound on the stairs, on the threshold, and she started so that 
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the dagger grazed sharply against her skin,'and Eric entered the room. She 
turned toward him with eager, sparkling eyes. He never looked at her or near 
her, and she turned away, closed her eyes, and feigned to sleep. 

Eric took up a book and began to read. He was rather displeased that his 
wife was not awaké and up to receive him; for although he always told her not 
to wait for him, but to go to bed, he wanted this particular night to have scolded 
her for her complaining of him to Isolind. Otherwise he was in a rather good 
humor with everything, except Alexia. He had won a few napoleons at play; 
and he was in good hope to be soon again a free man. 

He read and read on into the night, and Alexia watched his shadow as it 
fell upon the wall near her bed. She watched with straining eyes that seemed 
to burn in their sockets, and she listened with ears wherein the crash of a thou- 
sand cataracts seemed to be thundering. Strange wild forms and faces appeared 
every now and then to crowd around her and gesticulate and gibber at her. 
She longed to scream aloud, and often was on the point of relieving her tor- 
tured heart by a wild cry; but the mastering pride of her fierce resolution re- 
strained her and upheld her, and the minutes or hours, she little knew which 
they were, went inexorably on. 

At last Erie put away his book and looked at his watch and wound it, and 
yawned. Then he undressed himself slowly and lazily, and extinguished the 
lamp and went into bed. He did not even glance at his wife, and he stretched 
himself as far away from her as he conveniently could. People who are not 
good never get any sound sleep in romances and dramas, but in common real 
life they habitually sleep rather more soundly than the virtuous, who are apt to 
torment themselves about their own supposed defects and their neighbors’ trials 
and sufferings. Neither subject ever gave Eric Walraven any concern, and he 
soon sank into a sleep as peaceful and sweet as that of infancy. 

Then Alexia raisgd herself on her elbow. Now her time had come. Fare- 
well to the troubled dream, the fever, the delirium which had been life to her. 
Farewell to Eric, her one love. She could not but gaze at him as he lay sleep- 
ing and the silver moonlight fell upon his face. Ah, how handsome he looked! 
Like a sleeping god, Alexia thought. How beautiful his dark curls as they lay 
upon his pillow. How beautiful the mouth, which had something of the help- 
less appealing look of childhood about it, with its parted lips and the lower jaw 
slightly dropped. How noble and glorious he had always seemed to her, and 
how kind and loving and chivalrous he used to be. Into the gloomy, phantom- 
haunted atmosphere of her life he had flashed all beauty, brightness, and 
strength, like another Perseus, to deliver a poor little Andromeda from bondage 
and pain. She bent over him thinking of all this. What a picture it was—the 
pale, wild, dark-eyed girl, with her long black hair floating over her white gar- 
ment, and the dagger glittering in her hand, and the man sleeping uncon- 
sciously under her eyes, and the pure moonlight flooding the silent room. 

“Oh Erie, my Eric!” the girl at last exclaimed with a plaintive cry, ‘‘ good- 
by, good-by!” 

She bent over him and pressed on his lips one last passionate kiss, and she 
raised the dagger that she might die upon the kiss. 

But the sleeper, half disturbed by the cry and the kiss, turned angrily away, 
and consciously or unconsciously thrust her from him with the arm which had 
been lying outside the clothes—thrust her from him with such vehemence and 
such suddenness that it seemed like a blow on the girl’s unproteeted breast. 
Then a shrill scream of passion, of something more than passion, burst from . 
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Alexia’s lips, and her cherished purpose was gone, had vanished, was swallowed 
up and drowned in a flood of new, resistless fury; and sheremembered no more 
who she was or what arm had thrust her aside, and her dagger descended sharp 
and fierce into the white throat of the sleeper. Once he opened his eyes and 
gazed into hers, and gave a cry of terror and horror and triéd to rise, and once 
more the dagger came down; and with a sob and a gurgle Walraven succumbed 
to his fate, and the poet who sang the ‘ Mystery of the Universe” had solved 
its greatest mystery at last. 

All of Alexia’s purpose was gone. The stroke which had extinguished her 
husband's life seemed to have extinguished the last gleams of her flickering 
reason. Only a dead man and a mad woman were in that ghastly chamber. 

Alexia appeared to have caught up some kind of notion of flight and escape 
from danger. She opened the window, which was quite a low one within a few 
inches of the ground, and, half clad as she was, sprang into the moonlight, and 
ran across the grass plot surrounding the hotel and out through the gate, and 
sped along the road that wound by the verge of the cliffs. Nota cry or sound 
of any kind escaped her. : 

That night Isolind Atheling lay long awake. There was a kind of fighting 
in her heart, as in Hamlet’s, which would not let her sleep. She thought of her 
own sad life, of the shame which had fallen so heavily on her, of the love she 
had renounced, of Angelo, and in all her own sorrows she thought too of Alex- 
ia’s unhappy fate and the danger that seemed to threaten her. The brightness 
of the moon, the murmur of the waves, were tempting to the heart of the 
young poetess, and she arose and wrapped a shaw] around her and stood at the 
window and fed her soul for a while on the old, the immemorial thought of all 
lovers, that the eyes of the loved one are now perhaps fixed like mine on that 
moon. With that thought arose the proud, consoling reflection that at least she 
was loved; that were she never to see Angelo more, yet she held his love in 
her heart and had the privilege of always loving him. Thinking of this, she 
thought of poor Alexia, whose fate was so much harder, and her heart was 
pierced with a pang of pity. 

Was it her thought which had so filled her as‘to call up a mind-created 
phantom before her? Surely that was the figure of a girl all in white and with 
streaming black hair—a figure like the ghost of Alexia, which appeared on the 
road in front of the cottage! For a moment a shudder ran through Isolind’s 
frame; the imaginative nature never can purge itself wholly of the sudden 
recognition of the supernatural. But the form had disappeared. No, behold 
it comes again, emerges from behind the shrubs that grow in front of the cot- 
tage. It comes wandering or flickering vaguely, like a very ghost, on the 
scrap, of lawn or turf under the cottage windows. It is a girl in a night-dress; 
some somnambulist perhaps. And then it looks up, with such eyes! at the 
windows, and Isolind sees that it is indeed Alexia, and all her old misgivings 
and fears rush in upon her with terrible confirmation. Not a moment to be 
lost; the white wanderer is already turning away. Isolind waits to give no 
alarm, but hurries down stairs, gently opens the door, with swift steps pursues 
the fugitive, and throws her arms round Alexia. 

« Alexia, dear Alexia, don’t youknow me? Iam Isolind. Come with me.” 

For the first glance has told her that it is no case of somnambulism, that 
such sense as is left to the wretched girl is not locked in sleep. 

Alexia looks at her with purposeless, affrighted, unanswering gaze, and 
struggles a litle and tries to escape, but utters no word or sound. 
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Isolind was strong, active, and resolute. She lifts Alexia in her arms as if 
she had been a childy and carries her into the cottage. Alexia struggles no 
more, but allows her head to rest on the shoulder of her bearer as a tired infant 
might do. Isolind carries her into her own room, and lays her in her own 
bed, and covers hef carefully and closely ; so closely that the covering forms a 
kind of bondage to check any sudden attempt at escape. But Alexia makes no 
attempt; she lies motionless and stares at Isolind and round the room with 
wide-open, vacant, wild eyes, and with a little quiver and tremble round her 
mouth as if cries or tears were coming, which, however, come not. Then Iso- 
lind, having made fast the window and pulled down the blinds, lights her 
lamp, and partly shading it with her hand draws near the girl in the bed; and 
it requires all her self-control to repress a shriek when she sees for the first 
time that Alexia’s night-dress and her own are spattered and stained with 
blood. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
ALEXIA RECOGNIZES HER MOTHER. 


Was there ever a night that seemed so long to human watcher as the night 
when she sheltered Alexia seemed to Isolind? It was late, very late, when 
Isolind brought in her arms her unhappy friend and laid her in her bed; the 
dawn came soon, and yet how terrible a time it seemed! Isolind did not see 
any use in giving a wild alarm, in awakening Mrs. Atheling or the woman 
who owned the cottage, or either of the two servants. It seemed to her that 
the best thing to do for Alexia would probably be to give her a few hours of 
perfect quiet, if possible to induce her to sleep. So she dressed herself and 
then sat like a nurse by Alexia’s side, and endeavored gently to soothe and 
compose her, as one deals with a convulsive child. She had no suspicion what- 
ever of all the terrible truth. She assumed that that had happened which she 
had been lately dreading, that Alexia’s reason had suddenly broken down, and 
that in Eric Walraven’s absence the girl had escaped from her home. On 
Alexia’s arms and hands she found some scratches and wounds, evidently 
caused by her having fallen somewhere among the cliffs as she came along; 
and this fact seemed enough to account for the blood-stains on the night-dress. 
So she made no alarm, but quietly sat by her patient, bathed her temples, 
hands, and wrists in water, gave her some water to drink, which Alexia swal- 
lowed mechanically—oh, how Isolind longed for some of the plenteous, ever- 
abundant ice-water of New York!—and tried to induce her to sleep. 

Alexia spoke no word. In her eyes gleamed no sign of recognition. The 
black orbs now dilated, now shrank, the form sometimes cowered and con- 
tracted, the lips sometimes quivered as if a scream were about to come, but no 
sound came forth. Sometimes a fit of violent shuddering and shivering came 
over the girl, and then her face and form were cold as marble, and when Iso- 
lind held her in her arms she seemed to cling to the warmth thus given. 
Again a sudden heat came over her, and perspiration stood upon her white 
forehead and neck; and Isolind drew the bed-clothes partly down, and fanned 
and cooled the poor creature; and Alexia seemed to feel the soothing and re- 
freshing influence. But there was no sensation indicated other than one of the 
lower animals might have felt. No ray of responding intelligence shone in the 
gleaming, glaring eyes; and the tremuious lips trembled all in vain. 
Meanwhile the dawn came, and Isolind extinguished her lamp. The first 
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beams of the sun—Isolind once used to call them “the sun-dogs,” a phrase 
familiar to American children—glittered over the sea, and the orange and purple 
splendor of the sunrise shone on the eastern waves. The household would 
soon begin to be astir. Already there were tramplings and clatterings of 
wooden shoes heard on the road and among the stones of the beach; and the 
bathing-carts would soon begin to be in demand, and the horses to be harnessed 
which were to drag the modern Tritons and Nereids out to meet the welcome 
of the advancing waves. People rose very early in this little place, and the 
shrill voice of Madame the owner of the house was usually heard with first 
cock-crow, as the lady scolded and urged her two serving-women. Isolind did 
not venture to leave Alexia for a moment, and yet she was very reluctant to 
summon either of the servants and prematurely, perhaps needlessly, expose to 
common gossip a calamity which might yet possibly be healed, or at least kept 
from public observation. She took it for granted that before morning had far 
advanced Eric Walraven would come to seek his wife—Eric Walraven, who 
was now lying a hideous spectacle in the purple rays of the rising sun, with 
the blood clotted all over his neck and shoulders, and glueing to the pillows 
the beautiful black curls of which the child he married used to be so fond and 
so proud. 

Sometimes Alexia made a sudden effort to rise from the bed as if to escape. 
Once when Isolind, hearing a step on the lobby outside, went to the door hop- 
ing to see Mrs. Atheling, poor Alexia sprang out of bed and crossed the floor, 
and Isolind only caught her when she had reached the window. But these at- 
tempts seemed only vague impulses springing feebly from some passing mem- 
ory or association, and in no way belonging to the fixed and cunning purpose 
which is so common an accompaniment of madness. For when Isolind gently 
laid her in bed again she made no resistance, but rather seemed each time to 
welcome the recovered warmth and shelter. Yet even these feeble attempts at 
escape made Isolind less and less willing to leave her for a moment. 

At last, after a delay which seemed to Isolind long and fearful enough to 
have turned her hair gray, she heard Mrs. Atheling’s footstep outside and she 
gently called to her. Then she seated herself on the bed so as completely to 
hide poor Alexia, in order that she might gain time to prepare Mrs. Atheling 
and prevent any outburst of alarm. Mrs. Atheling bustled into the room, and 
came over with a dash of uneasiness in her face to kiss Isolind. 

“Why, Isolind, my love, I’m afraid you're sick; kiss me good morning. 
What is the matter with you?” 

“Dear mamma, will you please be very calm, and don’t be alarmed in the 
least, and above all don’t make any noise. Poor Alexia is here, in my bed, 
and I’m afraid—I’m afraid her senses are quite gone.” 

Then she gently withdrew, and allowed Mrs. Atheling to see the poor girl 
in the bed. She was afraid of the effect upon Alexia of a new figure at her 
bedside. But it was a lost fear. There might have been two or twenty. No 
new expression came into Alexia’s eyes; her lips quivered as idly and vainly 
as before. 

Then Mrs. Atheling, thus prepared, and being really a capital nurse and 
charged with all manner of healing devices and expedients, proved herself a 
wonderfully humane, tender, and useful auxiliary to Isolind. The two women 
agreed that the thing must, if possible, be kept quiet until Mr. Walraven should 
come to look for his wife, which he was certain to do whenever he missed her. 
Leaving Mrs. Atheling in charge of the patient Isolind presently went 
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down stairs to get at and prepare some soothing medicines which the old lady 
regarded as of ineffable value. She heard the voices of madame, of the two 
servants, and of some man, all in a chorus of wonder, pity, and horror, over 
some news apparently brought hy the man who stood at the open door. 

“O mon Dieu!” “QO Grand Dieu.” “ Quelle tragédie!” ‘*Comment, le 
mari de cette petite dame Anglaise?” ‘Mais, c’est affreux!” ‘Comme il 
était grand et beau avec ses cheveux noirs!” ‘ Assassiné—dans son lit—la 
nuit passée?” “Par des assassins, des voleurs, dit-on?” ‘Eh mon Dieu, 
je n’en sais rien.” ‘Et sa femme, est-ce qu’elle aussi est tuée? ” 

And so on, through exclamations, inquiries, and replies which made Iso- 
lind’s blood run cold, and her knees tremble beneath her. Good heavens, 
what new calamity was this? Was it indeed of Eric Walraven that she heard 
them talk? Could it be that he had really been murdered by some enemy in 
the night, and that the sight had driven Alexia mad? 

Isolind constrained herself into composure of manner, and joining the group 
she asked what the terrible story might be. Her fears were only too soon con- 
firmed. The tall and handsome English gentleman with the pretty little dark- 
haired English wife had been found murdered in his bed at the Hotel Impérial— 
murdered with several wounds and with a dagger left in his heart! No one 
could eonjecture how it had been done. No one knew what had become of the 
lady his wife. Perhaps she had been murdered and her body hidden some- 
where, perhaps the assassins had carried her off; who knows? 

‘* But assassins, brigands, ravishers in Viilefleurs, and in the Hotel Impérial, 
and this the nineteenth century!” said the hostess, shrugging her shoulders. 

“Eh! but was there not the affair Dumollard the other day—more strange 
by far?” urged the man who had brought the news; “and then those English 
quarrel among themselves, and have such strange, droll ways of revenge.” 

“The little English lady was very beautiful; perhaps there was some dis- 
carded lover who cherished vengeance against the husband,” suggested one of 
the two women. 

«Perhaps a lover not discarded,” the man began; but madame frowned him 
down, and said in an undertone, ‘‘ Taisez vous donc! The lady is of the friends 
most intimate of mademoiselle.” 

“That which is certain then,” the man replied with the air of one who con- 
sents to close an unwelcome discussion, “‘is that monsieur lies dead yonder, 
murdered in his bed with a poniard in his heart, and that the little madame has 
not been found anywhere.” 

Isolind had heard quite enough. Her limbs shivered, her head throbbed, 
she could scarcely stand or walk. Wild and frightful conjectures now at last 
began to force themselves upon her. Even without time to consider the terri- 
ble business coolly, it yet seemed impossible to believe that either mercenary 
assassins or personal enemies could have slain Walraven during the night in a 
crowded hotel, and nc one have seen or known anything of their purpose or 
existence. Walraven had always seemed to her a creature too mean and mis- 
erable to have any relentless melodramatic enemies. But Alexia in utter mad- 
ness, Alexia’s night-dress stained with blood—did not all this point to a solu- 
tion of the mystery far more awful to conceive than any that the curiosity or 
morbid conjecture of the gossiping talkers at the door had yet suggested ? 

Isolind made up her mind that, leaving Alexia to Mrs. Atheling’s care, she 
would fly in the face of +11 French decorum by going over alone to the Hotel 
Impérial, and finding out for herself all that could yet be known. She resolved 
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that she would not hint any of her dreadful suspicions to Mrs. Atheling unless 
something should come to make them more than suspicions. She hurried up 
stairs,‘and merely told the old lady that she thought she must go over to the 
hotel and ask for Mr. Walraven. Alexia lay still and open-eyed as before, 
and Isolind knew that Mrs. Atheling could take good care of her. 

So she put on her hat and shawl and went on her dismal walk. As she was 
in the habit of going out before breakfast most mornings, no one in the house 
felt any surprise now. 

But she had not gone a dozen paces from the door when she saw a little 
chambermaid from the Hétel Impérial, whom she well knew as the usual at- 
tendant at Alexia’s apartment, coming hurriedly and out of breath toward her. 
The girl hardly waited to answer Isolind’s question as to the truth of the story 
about Walraven’s death, but pulled hastily from her bosom a letter which she 
thrust into Isolind’s hand. She was the first who entered the room, the girl 
said, and she found a letter there addressed to Isolind which—which she 
thought mademoiselle would like to have, would think it weil to have, before 
justice should proceed to inform itself of why monsieur had slain himself. The 
girl eyed Isolind with intense curiosity and interest. Isolind took the let- 
ter—she knew Alexia’s hand—with eager and trembling fingers. She thanked 
the girl cordially, gave her a few francs out of her slender purse, and hurried 
back toward the cottage. Isolind will never to her dying day have the faintest 
suspicion of the conjecture formed by that French girl as to the reason of mon- 
sieur’s “‘ suicide,” and the purport of the letter found on his dressing-table and 
addressed to the belle Américaine, the friend of the little dark-haired dame An- 
giaise, his wife. 

Isolind did not wait to get home before opening and reading the letter. 
She turned down a little rocky path, or rather cleft in the cliffs and rocks lead- 
ing to the strand, and there, where no eye could see her emotion, she read poor 
Alexia’s words of farewell. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

My Dear Isoitnp: I suppose I ought to begin this in the regular style of a 
heroine of romance, and say: Before these lines touch your hand the writer 
will be no more. Seriously—and indeed, my dear, things look very serious 
with me now—I have made up my mind to die. You know why! Iam of no 
value to any one; I have no motive in living. I always hated life until lately, 
for a short happy time, and now I hate it more than ever. Please don’t be too 
much shocked and horrified. I am going to kill myself to-night, late, when I 
have seen Eric for the last time. Of course he shall know nothing about it un- 
til he wakes in the morning and finds that his unhappy distracted wife is dead. 
Perhaps he can make a poem out of it; I shouldn’t wonder! O God, how I 
loved him! 

Tell Lady Judith, if ever you should see her again, that she needn’t distress 
herself too much about my eternal salvation. I dare say I shall come out all 
right; I don’t feel at all afraid. I don’t believe God is half as bad as some peo- 
ple make him out. 

Some time, Isolind, you will be happy and will marry Angelo Volney. Tell 
him I always loved him dearly, and that I think him a youth favored of the 
gods—first because he marries you, and next because he escaped me. 

Is it not strange, I feel in quite a wild, excited, half-delighted condition at 
such a time, not at all like one sentenced to death? I feel as if I had been tak- 
ing opium or hasheesh, or the greenish stuff they drink in Paris, Because I 
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have been so sick of life and I long for rest. Didn’t some philosopher or poet 
or somebody say life was only a disease of the soul? Ah God, how some of us 
have felt the truth of that! 

Perhaps I shall meet my father! Good-by, Isolind. Think sometimes of 
the friend you have lost! 

Don't blame him too much. It is not his fault! . ALEXIA. 


Isolind’s tears fell thick and fast as she read and re-read these lines, seem- 
‘ingly the last farewell of the writer’s extinguishing reason. She could some- 
times scarcely read the pages for the tears that blotted them, could hardly hold 
the letter in her trembling fingers. The characteristic style, full to the last of 
petulance and audacity, covering still a heart that might have been full of love 
and rich in the power of giving happiness—the style, so reckless, bold, and 
cynical—added new and unspeakable pathos to the sadness of the whole trag- 
edy. But the letter, with all its audacious frankness, threw hardly any light on 
the subsequent events. One passage only, that in which Alexia spoke of wait- 
ing to see Eric once more, served in any way to help Isolind to guess at the re- 
ality. Alexia had waited to see him once more, had perhaps wholly lost her 
reason in the mean time, or had been driven wild by some slight or harsh- 
ness on his part. This seemed the only possible explanation, as we now 
know it was in substance the true one. But, however it had come to pass, Iso- 
lind now felt not the slightest doubt that from the hand of Alexia Walraven 
came the death-blow to her husband. 

Even at that momert Isolind could hardly spare one gleam of pity for the 
dead man. That he, that any creature, had been so suddenly slain and by such 
a hand, was a thing appalling to contemplate; but Isolind’s pity went wholly 
to Alexia. In this case the victim seemed indeed the evil-doer, the slayer the 
object of compassion and sympathy. From the first hour when she saw him, 
Isolind had felt an unaccountable dislike and contempt for Eric Walraven. 
She had read the man’s shallow nature like a book. Pure and womanly as was 
her own noble heart, yet she had enough of dramatic perception to see into the 
feeble viciousness of his character, combining as it did the meanest cunning of 
a low woman with the most selfish passions of the basest man. Her thoughts 
were now therefore all for Alexia; how to save her, if it might be, from expo- 
sure; how, perhaps, even to save her from the knowledge of what she had 
done, should reason one day return to her distracted and tempest-tossed mind. 

It seemed to Isolind that the two things now to be hoped for and aimed at 
were, that Eric Walraven should be supposed to have died by suicide, and that 
Alexia’s madness should be regarded as the result of the shock produced upon 
her by the sight of his dead body. Oh, how she longed for Judge Atheling to 
be near! The counsel and the active assistance of a Tyrant Man like him, to 
whom everything could be trusted, would have been of inestimable value. _Is- 
olind came mournfully to the conclusion that she had better not make a con/i- 
dante of good Mrs. Atheling, whose discretion and skill were to be implicitly 
trusted in ministering to an ordinary patient, in preparing a soothing draught, 
smoothing a pillow, or changing a garment; but whose courage and discretion 
might perhaps give way before the utterly unexpected difficulty of having to 
care for an insane woman who had killed her husband. 

Meanwhile, it was certain that the fact of Alexia’s being in Isolind’s room 
could not much longer be concealed. Isolind therefore at once made a virtne 
of necessity, and returning home took the madame into her confidence and told 
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her that the young English lady, evidently driven mad by the sight of her hus- 
band’s dead body, had wandered during the night to her threshold and was now 
lying in Isclind’s bed. Madame was a little shocked at first; if we all kept 
lodging-houses, we should not like to hear of maniacs in our apartments; but 
she soon warmed into sympathy, and agreed with Isolind that the little lady 
must not be removed, at least, until her mother could be sent for. It must be 
owned that Isolind dwelt strongly on the immense wealth, splendid rank, and 
august pride of the little lady’s mother, leaving madame to form vague and 
vast expectations of the possible advantages which might accrue to those who 
helped to render a service to so rich and powerful a personage. So madame 
promised to do all she could, and to exert herself to the utmost in order to keep 
the servants quiet and discreet. 

Isolind requested madame to send for a physician, who came and saw poor 
Alexia, but of course could say nothing of her condition which was not already 
patent to every eye. He opined that he should have to make a report to the 
authorities, and that justice would presently inform herself; intimated that per- 
haps justice might feel called on to take charge of Alexia pending the develop- 
ment of instructions. Whereupon Isolind declared that she was herself ready 
to lend every aid and give every information in her power to further the mis- 
sion of justice; and that if justice desired to come and see Alexia in her bed, 
justice was welcome to do so. But our heroine peremptorily announced that 
until Lady Judith Scarlett could be sent for and arrive, neither justice nor any- 
body else save herself, Isolind, and her mother should take charge of the un- 
happy girl. The physician began perhaps to have vague ideas of Isolind’s 
spreading the flag of the Stars and Stripes across the threshold of the cottage, 
and defying the Emperor himself to tread where that emblem lay. He under- 
took at her suggestion to telegraph at once to Lady Judith Scarlett, whose ad- 
dress in London Isolind gave him, and summon her to the bedside of her child. 

Presently justice did make her appearance, in the person of a magistrate 
and one or two other functionaries. They were admitted to see Alexia, who 
gazed on them with her open black eyes, but was utterly unconscious of their 
presence. Isolind told all that she knew of Eric Walraven’s circumstances, his 
poverty, his debts, and his probable despair when he found that Lady Judith 
would do nothing for him. She described plainly and truthfully Alexia’s wan- 
dering round the cottage, and how she had seen her and brought her in. She 
did not feel bound to produce or even allude to the letter written by Alexia to 
her. In truth Isolind was, like most other persons, women especially, totally 
indifferent to the maintenance of the formulas of legal procedure in a foreign 
country; and she felt neither inelined nor in duty bound to help French justice 
to a true understanding of all this sad and shocking story. 

Meanwhile the whole population of Villefleurs began to lsarn what had hap- 
pened and to grow excited about it. In the Etablissement, a new building 
where in wet weather you could look at the sea from a glass gallery, and where 
journals were read, billiards and croquet were played, and fashions were ex- 
hibited, it formed the grand theme of conversation. In the small cabarets at 
the port, where groups of bearded men in blouses played dominoes and drank 
an extraordinary liquid supposed to be beer, the story was told and commented 
on and criticised. The bonnes on the beach chattered of nothing else. The 
bare-legged fisher girls even had the tale distorted out of all reality by grotesque 
and hideous additions. The English residents held a meeting, presided over 
by the Vice-Consul, at which they adopted resolutions of sympathy with the 
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poet’s bereaved widow, and laid the basis of a subscription for a monument to 
the poet himself. ‘Those who the previous day sneered at Eric Walraven, or 
cut him dead on the pier, or denounced him as a humbug, cad, and swindler, 
were now among the loudest in their appreciation of his high poetic genius and 
their admiration of his noble character. Eric himself held lordly levée all the 
time in his room in the Hotel Impérial. He lay in his bed, as supreme an ob- 
ject of interest, as completely master of the hour’s attention, as though he had 
been the Grand Monarch himself. If the poor poet was really at that moment 
looking down upon his body as it lay there, and if Eric Walraven in the skies 
retained any flavor of the nature of Eric Walraven on the earth, how proud 
and delighted he must have been to find himse]f the object of so intense and 
general an interest. Why, it was almost like being canonized. Vanity itself 
could have asked for no richer satisfaction, All his life through the poor wretch 
now dead had placed himself in an attitude to extort human admiration. To 
be looked at, to be pointed out, to be admired by the eyes of women, to be en- 
vied by the hearts of men—this had been the object and motive of his life; and 
if he could only have seen himself now in death, he must have owned with 
pride that he had at last achieved a great part of his ambition. Surely it would 
be worth the while of such a man to die, if he could, a thousand deaths, were 
it but to enjoy the tears and the ejaculations of admiration which broke from 
the eyes and lips of the few privileged women who were permitted to enter the 
room and peep at him as he lay dead. His last public exhibition had been as 
carefully and picturesquely arranged as he himself could have planned it. The 
bedclothes were neatly disposed so as to show to the utmost advantage his face, 
his curls, his arms, and his wounds. He looked so young, so noble, and so 
beautiful, that no chambermaid saw him without shedding tears of sentiment. 
Justice came and inspected him; took solemn note of his wounds, and carried 
off, as a useful and valuable memento, the little poniard wherewith he was done 
to death. Surgery came and studied him and did him honor; minutely in- 
spected his gashes as if they had been those which let out the life of Julius Cx- 
sar, and prepared reports of his corporeal condition solemn and specific enough 
to have registered the fate of the first of murdered men. Every official per- 
sonage, French, English, and American, in the place was allowed to enter and 
pass through the room where the dead body lay in state. Several photogra- 
phers, native, English, and American, were permitted to reproduce the fine fave 
and rich black curls of the dead man in cheap and ready portraiture. The poet 
who had discovered or invented the locality, and who has been already men- 
tioned, was prompt to pay his respects to his dead brother; and although he 
had never read one line of the writings of Kric Walraven or of any English 
versemaker whatever, yet he was stricken by such an inspiration of fraternity 
and admiration that he threw off some powerful and thrilling lines that very 
evening, about the minstrel from the foreign soil, tossed on the shore of beau- 
teous France, “ expirant” there “ sur sa lyre,” and having chaplets of myrtle 
and laurel flung upon his immature cercuweil by the hands of those who, rivals 
once, were only votaries and admirers now. 

This little place had as yet no direct communication with any foreign coun- 
try. The English and American visitors who began to pour in there came from 
Paris by railway to a station some seven miles away, and made the rest of the 
journey on wheels, or they came from England to one of the established and 
famous bathing places on the coast, and journeyed thence by diligence or car- 


riage. This particular day, when the evening was beginning to descend, a car- 
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riage with postillions drove into the town, coming from one of the places lately 
mentioned, and drew up in front of the Hétel Impérial. Monsieur the landiord 
came out, and a stately, beautiful English lady (he knew by her accent that she 
was English, although she spoke French admirably) alighted, followed by an- 
other lady and a maid, and inquired for Madame Walraven. The startled land- 
lord told the lady the appalling story which such a question naturally invited, 
and Judith Scarlett heard that ber daughter's husband lay dead within a few 
paces of where she stood. Her errand of mercy came all too late. She had 
tamed her proud heart and relented in vain. 

Lady Judith had left London, as we know, on her own impulse. She had, 
of course, not received the telegraphic message of that morning. She had left 
town the previous night. She was on her way to save her daughter even while 
the daughter’s hand was descending madly to seek that heart which in life Eric 
Walraven had never showed that he possessed. Too late by one day, by one 
night—too late by a thousand years, by all time! 

“* May God forgive him—and me!” was Lady Judith’s murmured ejacula- 
tions. Then she asked more loudly: 

“Where is my daughter?” 

Monsieut the landlord hardly knew; he was not clear; he knew she was 
somewhere; he had heard that an American lady had taken her in charge. 

Half a dozen loungers round the door were better informed. ‘They could 
direct the coachman to the very place. 

Lady Judith got into her carriage aguin. She spoke not one word to Miss 
Bruce, who was her companion. The carriage drove on for a little way along 
the cliffs, and then stopped at a pretty cottage, the wrong one; then at another, 
the right one. Madame of the house came out, and was surprised to find that 
she stood already in the presence of the grand English lady, the mother of the 
poor mad creature within. Madame began in her kindly way to prepare Lady 
Judith for what she was to see, telling her that the shock had been too much 
for the nerves of la pauvre petite dame, but that without doubt the good God 
would soon restore her, and that meantime the American ladies had been all 
kindness and devotion. But Lady Judith hardly heard a word of this, and did 
not heed what she heard. She only asked in weary tones to be allowed to see 
her daughter. 

Then madame led her up stairs, tapped at a door, said a word or two to Iso- 
lind which caused her to start and grow red, and presently the good woman 
led in the visitor, and Lady Judith stood by the bedside of her daughter. 

The Venetian blinds of the room were partly closed to shut out the slanting, 
pitiless rays of the evening sun. Lady Judith did not stay to observe who the 
other figure in the room might be. She hastened to the bed and bent over Alexia. 
At the other side of the bed, withdrawing herself as well as she might from 
observation, stood Isolind. Mrs. Atheling was not then in the room. 

Judith Scarlett bent her proud and beautiful form over her pallid child, 
whose bright black eyes looked vacantly up. 

** Alexia—O my child, my daughter—don’t you know me?” 

And it was then that Alexia gave her first sign of the possession of any ray 
of consciousness. The voice seemed to rouse her into a vague, dim sort of rec- 
ognition ; and the girl’s form shrank together, and she drew herself away as far 
as she could, drew herself to the other side of the bed, and there, becoming in 
some way conscious of Isolind’s presence, feebly made a movement as if she 
would extend her arms toward her. Isolind did not at first respond to this sign 
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of unexpected recognition, this pathetic appeal. In the presence of Alexia’s 
mother it seemed like a cruelty, almost a profanity, for any other arms to enfold 


the child. 
Lady Judith was stricken to the heart- She had seen her daughter’s first 


impulse of recognition, and it was shown in an involuntary, a convulsive effort 
to escape from her. But the bitterness of the pang was still to come. For 
when Alexia turned toward the other figure in the room the English lady as- 
sumed that it was that of the person who, as she now vaguely remembered 
having heard the landlady say, had taken Alexia in charge—some kindly and 
generous woman utterly unknown to her, but whom she was now in her hum- 
bled and agonized condition prepared to acknowledge as a benefactress. Fol- 
lowing then with a quick glance the movement of her daughter, Lady Judith 
looked for the first time closely at the figure which on the other side of the bed 
seemed retiring into the dim light, and she saw that Alexia, from the touch of 
her mother, was feebly trying to stretch her arms to embrace Isolind Atheling. 

A cry broke from the afflicted mother—a wail which no agony of her previ- 
ous life had ever wrung from her—the death-shriek of her haughty self-reliance 
and long-enduring pride. She pressed her hands to her forehead and covered 
her eyes for a moment—only a moment—during which her whole heart and 
nature were torn by one of those terrible struggles which now and then con- 
vulse strong souls, and which in a mere flash can destroy or reorganize a whole 
character. Then Lady Judith said in a low, calm tone, not speaking that any 
one might hear, but as if she were uttering an acknowledgment which she felt 
to be a solemn and righteous expiation: 

“This is indeed the judgment of God! Thy will be done!” 

Then she looked firmly and bravely to where Isolind still seemed shrinking 
back, and said in a voice that hardly trembled: 

“She appeals to you, Miss Atheling. Don’t refuse the appeal. Take my 
poor child in your arms; you have the right, for you have been kind and loving 
to her. I thank you from my heart for trying to spare my feelings—I did not 
try once to spare yours.” 

“Oh, Lady Jadith,” murmured Isolind with eyes full of tears, “I never 
blamed you, and I loved you so much.” 

A light of sudden and genuine surprise came, even at that moment, into 
Lady Judith’s eyes. There was then some one who had loved her, and that was 
the daughter of the woman she had hated most on earth. 

Now she knelt by the bedside of her own daughter and prayed in silence. 
For more than an hour no word was spoken as the sinking sun still faintly 
lighted that melancholy room. 








ABBAYE AUX DAMES, 





WEETEST place to lite or die in, 
Lovely, smiling, fresh to view ; 
Hillocks green the weary lie in, 
Fallen asleep in Hotel-Dieu! 
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Holy living, holy dying, where each path seems good and true, 
Only that the fatal motto haunts us, ‘ Elles ne sortént plus.” 


Haunts us with a thought of pressing 
All the ruby from the rose, 
By an ashen hue confes.ing 
Bloom with fragrance idly blows. 
Not alone are flowers protesting; diamonds flash from out the dew; 
From the zenith stars are gleaming; naught saith, ‘‘ Elles ne sortént plus.” 


Naught but man the God denieth, 
Spurning boldly of His good; 
Fearful of what He supplieth, 
Hiding from His angry mood! 
Better, to our Christian thinking, mingled rosemary and rue, 
Than the heart’s-ease singly blowing, whispering, “ Elles ne sortént plue.” 


Through each life some knell is ringing, 
Closing fast a garden door, 
Dumb to all our tenderest singing, 
Wildest pleading, evermore! 
But to choose this cloistered living, from the sunshine seek the yew! 
No, ah no! till God has said it, say not, * Elles ne sortént plus.” 


He to each a cross is sending, 
Meted with divinest eye; 
To it low and lower bending, 
Not out-reaching while on high, 
He retains it, not rejecting fairest gems that earth bestrew ; 
We, as trustful children happy, wait His “ Elles ne sortént plus.” 


Gentle sisters! softly glidin 
Where your sternest duties call, 
Can there be an angel guiding, 
When in stone your hearts you wall? 
Awe and love for your devotion to the poor our doubts subdue, 
But “the poor are with you always”; why then “ Elles ne sortént plus’? 


Thus I mused as sauntering slowly 
Through the Abbaye and Hotel, 
Where les dames in office holy 
Strive in goodness to excel. 
Still I mused in thought conflicting, till this truth its radiance threw, 
That true souls bloom best in freedom, not when “ elles ne sortént plus.” 
Mrs. Mary B. Dopee. 








REPUBLICANISM IN ENGLAND. 





BOUT the middle of September last, on a beautiful and warm evening, 
there was a great public meeting or “demonstration” in Trafalgar 
Square, London. To describe Trafalgar Square to any one who has been in Lon- 
don would be almost as superfluous as to favor the readers of ‘The Galaxy” 
with a description of City Hall Park, or to entertain the veteran European tour- 
ist with an account of the Place de la Concorde in Paris. But there may be 
some of my readers who have not been in London, and to these I may say that 
Trafalgar Square (pronounced by the late Sir Robert Peel the finest site in 
Europe) is a huge open space in the very heart of London life. It is a square 
much lower in level at one side than at the other; it is bounded at one end by 
the National Gallery and Pall Mall, at another by Northumberland House and 
the Strand. It looks from one corner right down to the Houses of Parliament, 
and from another along to St. James’s Palace. It has no gardens in the midst, 
but only a stony plateau, adorned with fountains which might remind a New 
Yorker of the public works of *‘ Boss” Tweed, and statues which suggest per- 
petual contracts with Vinnie Ream paid in advance; but, in justice to London 
it should be added, adorned too by Sir Edwin Landseer’s four gigantic majestic 
lions of bronze. Such is Trafalgar Square physically and materially; but of late 
it has come to possess a moral individuality, a political significance. Trafalgar 
Square is the unroofed Faneuil Hall or Cooper Institute of the London working 
man. On Trafalgar Square were held all the great popular meetings which 
helped so much toward the passing of the recent Reform Bill. ‘The multitude 
fills the square, the chairman and orators gather round the base of the Nelson 
column, the gamins scramble and cluster on the backs of the bronze lions. No 
voice of mortal orator could be heard beyond a very limited section of the great 
enclosure; and indeed the speech-making seldom amounts to much. Perhaps 
it is needless to say that no speaker of any political mark ever makes his ap- 
pearance at one of these demonstrations. They are “demonstrations” and 
nothing else; eloquence would be wholly thrown away there. Nobody listens 
to much of the speech-making, even among those who are near enough to hear 
it; but there is abundant cheering and groaning as the names of popular or 
unpopular men and measures are shouted out. Popular reform songs or revo- 
lutionary songs are sung in chorus, and banners are displayed, and torches are 
sometimes flourished, and bands play; and the whole thing is irregular, inco- 
herent, noisy, tumultuous, but in its way very sincere and very effective. The 
great political leaders never make their voices heard at Trafalgar Square; but 
Trafalgar Square makes its voice heard by all parties. Some laugh, a good 
many sneer; but they all have come of late to acknowledge that Trafalgar 
Square demonstrations are things which have tb be taken into account in the 
calculations of a statesman. 

Now, the meeting held on this September evening was different in aspect, 
purpose, and character from the ordinary assemblages. Red caps of liberty 
were hoisted on poles everywhere, and the Marseillaise was chorused even 
while the orators were trying to speak. Collections were going on for the 
wounded of the French army (close by within the railings of the churchyard of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields the ground was heaped and lumbered with bales and 
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boxes bearing the red cross, and intended for the relief of war's victims far 
away by Gravelotte and Yorbach), and cheers for the French Republic every- 
where rent the air. This was in fact a meeting of the industrial and political 
organizations of London, called for the purpose of giving a welcome to the new- 
born Republic of France, and at the same time denouncing Mr. Gladstone and 
his Cabinet for not having done what France herself had not yet done—recog- 
nized the Republic. I made my way through the crowd and stood not far from 
the speakers. The Atlantic cable, as I afterward heard, did me the unmerited 
honor to announce that I addressed the meeting in a fervid and flaming speech. 
I neither spoke nor was asked to speak. I did not even know, and don’t know 
now, who organized the meeting; my sympathies were and are strongly with 
the Germans, and I thought Mr. Gladstone was quite right in seeing whether 
there was a republic to recognize before he volunteered to recognize it. I 
could not hear much of the speaking, and it did not matter. I could hear that 
every expression of sympathy with republican France was applauded to the 
echo; that every allusion to the supposed coldness or selfishness of England’s 
policy brought out a very tumult of clamor; that the family connéction of 
Queen Victoria with the Germans was regarded with intense and vehement 
dislike. When the speaking was over the Marseillaise began anew, and then 
some band struck up the first notes of ‘God Save the Queen,” but a positive 
shower of hisses drowned the loyal air, and the musicians judiciously dropped 
it forthwith and substituted ‘‘Rule Britannia!” I have seen a good many po- 
litical meetings in England, but I never saw any one more earnest, more in- 
tense in its significance than this. The meaning of the thing was plain, let who 
would pretend to ignore or to deny or to despise it. The meaning was that the 
vast majority of the intelligent working men of London are thoroughly, ear- 
nestly, and even passionately republican. 

I had been absent from England for about two years; and I was much im- 
pressed by the rapidity of the advance which republican sentiment had made 
in the mean while. When I left England very few indeed of the working men 
or their leaders openly avowed republicanism. It was rather the fashion to 
proclaim a sort of vague and formal loyalty to the principle of monarchy, even 
while demanding organic changes in the Constitution. But now, it would seem, 
the London working men were positively impatient of the least word which in- 
dicated any toleration of the principle of royalty. The fact that France now 
had proclaimed a republic was treated as if it ought to condone all past of- 
fences; as if x republic were the consecrated of the Lord, which profanity alone 
could dare to touch with unreverential hand. Nothing worse was said of the 
Germans than that they followed “a despot;” nothing worse seemed nec- 
essary or possible to say. A republic could do no wrong; a monarchy could 
do no right. Argument of the question between France and Germany there 
was none. No matter who began the quarrel; no matter who was in the 
right. Enough that here were people calling themselves (or rather supposed . 
to intend soon to call themselves) republicans; yonder were people following 
aking. Every true-hearted London working man must throw up his hat for 
the former. 

I attended another and much smaller meeting—a meeting held in a room, 
and made up of delegates from the various political organizations of London 
operatives and other representative men. It was a meeting strictly for de- 
liberative purposes. Leaders of the working men like Potter and Applegarth 
were there; friends and backers of the working man like Baxter Langley were 
there; Dr. Congreve, the distinguished, eccentric, fanatical head of the English 
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Positivists, was there. But the sentiment of the meeting was just the same as 
that of Trafalgar Square. The working men would listen patiently while Bax- 
ter Langley put in a quiet word for Germany, so far as to plead that perhaps 
she was not wholly in the wrong when resisting invasion. They only seemed 
to have a kind of whimsical curiosity while Congreve was urging that all the 
civilized nations of the earth ought to fight for France, because the birthplace 
of Auguste Comte must be the Mecca of the new religion. They were de- 
lighted to hear any denunciation of the fallen Emperor Louis Napoleon and 
the Bonapartes generally. But the one feeling uppermost in their minds and 
hearts was evidently that of vehement, passionate, uncompromising affection 
and devotion for the French Republic. All they knew, all they cared to know, 
was that France now called herself republican; and as such they gave her 
their cordial, unquestioning, unlimited sympathy and allegiance. They seemed 
to attach to a republic the same idea of sanctity which the old Scottish lady in 
the story did to the person of the youthful King James. She flew into a pas- 
sion with George Buchanan for having birched his royal pupil, and demanded 
of him why he had dared to touch the Lord’s anointed. Perhaps the Germans 
might fairly have answered in the words attributed by the story to the tre- 
mendous schoolmaster: ‘‘I have whipped the person of the Lord’s anointed ; 
you may kiss him if you please.” I believe old Geordie is said to have used 
plainer and homelier phraseology, but this was the purport of his answer ; and 
one can easily imagine Bismarck adopting it as a reply to those who held it 
profanity to lay a rude chastising hand on the sacred form of a republic. 

Now, I can remember well enough the excitemeut of 1848, and the fervor 
among English artisans and Irish republicans during the brief, splendid mad- 
ness of that crisis. But 1am much mistaken if the republicanism of the Lon- 
don artisan of to-day be not a far stronger, more intelligent, and more deeply- 
rooted conviction than the passionate sentiment of 1848. Then the thing had 
all the feverish vagueness of a disordered dream. Its general character was 
rather social than political. It was Chartism with a strong suffusion of French 
socialism in it. It was a clamorous and almost purposeless commotion of what 
Victor Hugo would call the prolétaire, who, feeling himself miserably misrep- 
resented and uncomfortable, joined in the cry of any movement which raised 
its voice against existing institutions. But the republicanism of to-day is as dif- 
ferent from that kind of thing, as the London working man this year is from 
the London working man of 1848. Perhaps some of my readers have read and 
remember “ Alton Locke,” the book which made Kingsley’s celebrity—a book 
like its author full of inflation and blundering and nonsense, but having too, 
like him, a ogre of generous purpose and manly feeling. Alton Locke repre- 
sented accurately enough the general character and object of a certain kind of 
London Chartist in the days when Fergus O’Connor was regarded as a power- 
ful popular leader. But Alton Locke is about ag much out of date in Eng- 
land now as Jack Cade or Robin Hood. The London artisan, always rather 
intelligent and always inclined to radicalism, is to-day a man well read in the 
polities of his time, highly practical in all his objects, well drilled into the dis- 
cipline of organization and codperation by his trade unions, and as little in- 
clined to rave of social contracts or demand redistribution of property as 
Horace Greeley would be. He means what he says; he knows what he is talk- 
ing about. When he throws up his hat for a republic, he has not the remotest 
expectation that a republic would make him rich or place the property of his 
wealthy neighbor at his disposal. But he has acquired a clear and strong con- 
viction that a republican government is the fairest, the cheapest, and the best 
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political system, and he sees plainly the real, not the imaginary, defects and 
sins of the system which surrounds him. The London artisan of to-day has 
very different teachers from wild, gifted, crazy Fergus O'Connor. He has 
among his own class cool, sensible, practical men, like Odger and Applegarth 
and Potter—men who never indulge in any bombast about the prolétaire and 
the brotherhood of humanity. He has leaders and teachers outside his own 
class, in men like Professors Beesly and Frederic Harrison for example—men 
of culture and keen thought, fearless and often fantastic in their views, but 
always able to defend them by the closest logic and the most bewildering array 
of facts and figures. I hold that one of the most remarkable phenomena of 
English political life to-day is this extraordinary and apparently instinctive 
fraternization between the “thinkers” and the working men. On almost all 
public questions these seem to stand together. If, as I believe, the working 
man of London was making a somewhat foolish exhibition last autumn, when 
he allowed his devotion to the republican principle to drown all sober consider- 
ation of the right and wrong of a controversy, if in fact he was making a fetish 
of the mere name of republic, it must be remembered that Beesly, and Harrison, 
and Ludlow, and the great majority of the school to which they belong, were 
doing just the same thing. On most political subjects now, if you want to know 
what the London working man believes, you have only to inquire what Mill 
and Huxley and their less renowned companions and followers believe. I 
attended a great meeting held at an earlier part of last season, to consider the 
education scheme then before the House of Commons. Several members of 
Parliament were present. The audience was mainly composed of working 
men. Professor Fawcett, M. P., in the course of his speech uttered sentiments 
which would have been regarded as absolutely seditious a few years ago, but 
which found universal acceptance and drew forth unanimous applause from the 
meeting. Observe at what a rate English democracy has been lately travel- 
ling. It seems to me only the other day when I heard Lord Palmerston de- 
clare amid the cheers of the House of Commons, that “tenant right was land- 
lord’s wrong; and he said this in condemnation of an Irish land scheme which 
was positively conservative when compared with Mr. Gladstone’s measure of last 
year. Some five years ago Sir George Grey, then a colleague of Mr. Gladstone, 
declared amid great applause that the disestablishment of the Irish Church would 
be revolution, and the Irish Church was disestablished the year before last. 
Household suffrage has been conferred on the people. Vote by ballot is coming; 
the army is about to be made a profession or business open to all classes alike. 
In all this work of progress Trafalgar Square has borne its part, and knows it. 
Trafalgar Square knows too how little it owes for education or emancipation 
to the earnest good-will of Belgrave Square or Park Lane, or even of Russell 
Square and Bedford Square. Such as the political organization of the London 
working classes now is, it has grown up as utterly without the support and 
patronage of prince or prelate as Schiller boasted justly that the literature of 
Germany had done. All that great trade organization which proved so power- 
ful an instrument for political work, when it declared on the side of the late 
reform movement, is the creation of the artisans themselves. It has its own 
laws, its own principles, its own officers, its own system. If there were any 
thinking men among the opponents of progress in England, they must have 
been fairly startled when there suddenly appeared in the midst of society, in 
full and flexible organization, that great marching army of trades unions, 
whose very existence had been previously unsuspected by the classes that once 
were ruling. I beg my readers not to accept Charles Reade’s brilliant and 
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powerful novel, ‘“‘ Put Yourself in his Place,” as a picture of the English trade 
union system. It is true enough as a portrayal of a place and an organization 
altogether peculiar, exceptional, and even monstrous. It is grotesquely un- 
true as a picture of the common condition of things. If a man were to write a 
novel founded on the present state of affairs in certain parts of Georgia or 
Tennessee where the Ku-Klux organization reigns, and were to paint his pic- 
tures with entire truthfulness and fidelity to local coloring, that would be about 
as accurate a representation of the general condition of the United States as the 
incidents of Charles Reade’s novel present of the general system of trades- 
unionism in England. The general system is one based on clear, practical, per- 
haps somewhat selfish good sense and class interest; and it has been worked 
out with remarkable patience, fidelity, and ability. While the upper and mid- 
dle classes were asleep and comfortable in the conviction that everything in 
England was settled forever, this gigantic organization was quietly preparing, 
moulding, and remoulding itself. One day at last it stood up and said, ‘Iam 
here, and I am resolved to interfere in politics; ” and the men who saw in it noth- 
ing more formidable than might have been found in one of the vague, imprac- 
ticable, purposeless, tumultuous Chartist demonstrations, were just the kind of 
men who are always snugly fast asleep on the brink of the revolution’s open- 
ing chasm. Nothing could show the inherent, patient, natural strength of the 
class to which this organization belongs more effectively than the way in which 
it grew to maturity. It had outside itself no supporters, no patrons, and no 
friends. The English press, when it speke on the subject at all, spoke decid- 
edly against the trades unions. Even journals avowedly radical were opposed 
to these organizations of labor. Even demagogic popular leaders were not in- 
clined to favor them. Ten years ago it was the recognized faith of England's 
average mind, that combinations of workmen could do nothing but harm to 
the workmen themselves; that the eternal verities had somehow pronounced 
against them; that the law of supply and demand settled everything (especially 
when worked out by capital and employers); and that all the workman had to 
do was to open his mouth, shut his eyes, and see what Providence would send 
him. In the face of every kind of opposition which the weight of public opin- 
ion, the vis inertia of Philistinism, and the more direct force of the strength 
and interest of the employer and the middle classes generally could extort, the 
English working men in the large cities persisted in their organization of labor. 
They made many sad mistakes and committed some grievous errors on their 
way; but they at last attained their end, and they established an association 
which will surely operate on the whole far more for good than for ill, and 
which in any case is a new element, a new power of as yet incalculable force 
in English social life. When once this organization had frankly taken its 
place among political bodies, it might as well have been admitted that a new 
estate had been added to the British constitutional system. The Sovereign, the 
Lords, the Commons, are theoretically the three estates. To these common par- 
lance, half seriously, half in jest, has more lately added the press as a fourth es- 
tate, although Mr. Disraeli, himself a newspaper man, stigmatized such a phrase 
as ‘vulgar jargon.” I think we may now recognize the creation of a fifth 
estate in the uprising of the organized working men. 

Now, I am sure I am warranted in saying that as a whole this new estate 
is emphatically republican. Its own organization is strictly republican. It 
has been hitherto an association formed virtually outside the English Constitu- 
tion and with no protection from the English law. It has looked royalty in the 
face, and seen that there was nothing divine there; it has counted how much 
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kings and queens cost, and found that they are not worth the money. Most of 
its members have relatives or friends across the Atlantic; some of its leaders 
have been in the United States and seen for themselves that nations can get 
along somehow without an aristocracy and without aking. Of late, too, the 
London working man has discovered that he counts for something. He has 
been called into council with the great political leader or the great aristocrat, 
and he sees that they are only men like himself. I read lately a report of a 
sharp debate at one of the London Boards of Education, those new institutions, 
the most splendidly revolutionary which England has created in my time, and 
which in their living illustration of the principle of social equality have no par- 
allel that I know of even on the American side of the Atlantic. This is one of 
the school boards elected by ballot, and on the cumulative vote system, to ad- 
minister the education of the country, and the debate I allude to was on a very 
essential and critical question—the question of religious or theological teaching. 
A late Governor-General of India, Lord Laurence, presided, and the principal 
debaters were a nobleman, a Church of England divine, a great scientific 
teacher (Professor Huxley), a woman (Miss Garrett), and a working man. The 
savant, the woman, and the working man held generally to the same side of 
the question, and the working man was as firm and cool in his objection to the 
introduction of dogmatic theology as though it were quite a traditional and fa- 
miliar thing in England for an artisan to sit in eouncil and on terms of equality 
with noblemen and divines. The right to sit in that council and on those 
terms the working man owes mainly to himself. By his own strength and his 
own brains he fought his way upward. It was not until his trade organizations 
_ had made their reality, their power, and their permanence as clear as the 
light, that these organizations began to find friends among influential legisla- 
tors. Always there were peers and members of Parliament ready to patronize 
the working man, but there were few indeed of these, his gracious patrons, 
who were anxious to set him up for himself as an independent individuality and 
one of the ruling powers of the constitutional system. Nor even yet has there 
been much done which could have the effect of charming the working man into 
the belief that he can get anything without exacting it. As yet no working 
man has got into Parliament or received any cordial assistance from his old po- 
litical masters in the seeking of a Parliamentary seat. The class formerly 
ruling could not have conferred a cheaper and more harmless favor on the 
working men than to have assisted them in returning some Odger or Leecraft 
to Parliament. It would not in the slightest degree have affected the rulership 
in Parliament of the dominant interests, and it might have done much in the 
way of conciliation. Therefore the working man still learns, by the teaching 
of events, that he can expect nothing except what he is strong enough to exact; 
that a middle-class Parliament would be hardly one whit more inclined toward 
him than an aristocratic Parliament; and his tendencies toward republican de- 
mocracy are not likely to be diminished by the knowledge. 

I have hitherto spoken almost exclusively of the London artisans. In most 
of the great towns, however, I presume that much the same thing might be 
said as regards this tendency toward republicanism. Probably in Manchester, 
for example, there is a yet more general absence of anything like a tinge of 
the French hue of social democracy than in London, and in Liverpool there is 
a pretty strong Orange or ultra-Tory mob. The Irish element has, of course, 
to be taken into account in all these places; and whether we regard the Irish as 
Fenians or as Ultramontane Roman Catholics, we shall find few points of ad- 
hesion between them and their English brothers. But the Irish are nothing as 
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an organization in England. Numerically strong as they are in London, in 
Manchester, in Liverpool, Leeds, and other great towns, they reckon in politi- 
cal struggles for hardly more than the Chinese do in San Francisco. Work- 
ing men having been until lately practically excluded from the franchise, the 
Irishmen who came to live and work in English cities had no direct incentive 
to interest themselves in English politics, which they could not control or af- 
fect in any direct way. Therefore they always remained as strangers in the 
land, and never took any part in a political controversy unless when it assumed 
the tempting aspect of a “row.” That this will be different in the future with 
our popularized suffrage may be taken for granted. Perhaps in some of the 
large cities the Irish vote may hereafter become as distinct an element of polit- 
ical calculation as it is now in Philadelphia or. Chicago. But even when that 
does come about, I think I may venture to predict that the Irish vote will in no 
way retard the progress of English republicanism. That indeed should be an 
vbjectionable and odious form of government, the alternative of which would 
induce the Irishman in Great Britain to become a loyal champion of the house 
of Brunswick. 

All thisis of thecities. How of the rural populations? Of course the farmers 
of the English counties as a rule are stolidly and sluggishly conservative. 
They are naturally under the traditionary influence of the landed aristocracy, 
and they have little knowledge of or care for what passes in the world outside. 
Of the mental condition of the English peasant, the laborer in the fields, who 
ought at least to be the peer of the artisan in the towns, I hesitate to speak in 
language which would seem to be adequate, lest I should appear to be guilty 
of gross exaggeration. I doubt it any country in the civilized world has a 
class among its people so stupid, so ignorant, so debased in the passive gense, 
as the English agricultural laborers, more especially of the southern counties. 
The typical Giles Scroggins of this class may be fairly described as a man who 
knows nothing—nothing whatever—beyond the common drudgery of his daily 
labor and the mechanical routine of his daily life. He gets wages enough to 
keep soul and body together, and he has no prospect of ever getting any more. 
Hlis boys and girls, when they pass the years of infancy, can earn a shilling or 
two in the week by shouting in the fields to frighten the crows away, or some 
such easy and elementary labor. When he gets too old and stiff in the joints 
to work any more, he goes into the union workhouse. He has never thought 
of seeking any other country; perhaps he hardly knew that there existed any 
country other than his own; probably he never thought of such a subject at all. 
Letters, art, science, commerce have been busy for all the rest of the world, but 
not for him. The animals who are his fellow-laborers know how to do their 
work and eat their food and find their place of rest, and he knows hardly any 
more. The blue sky, the shadows succeeding each other on the hillside, the 
murmur of the brook, the song of the spring birds in the branches, have no 
charm or beauty for him. Such vague joy as the ox may have in the comfort 
of sun or shade, he has, and no more. Nor is this stolidity, nor is this igno- 
rance atoned for by pastoral simplicity, purity, and innocence. The evidence 
taken before Government commissions, the experience and observation of 
every qualified inquirer, have made it clear that there is as much vice in the 
stagnant puddle of the rural laborer’s life as in the seething whirlpool of city 
dissipation. The boys and girls work together in gangs in the fields, and they 
are just as virtuous as dogs or cattle would be under the same conditions. 
There is in the Celt, I do not know why, a certain subtle, suffusing element of 
the poetic, which seems to save him always from this utter degradation to the 
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level of bovine stolidity. Partly owing to this fact, partly perhaps to the fact 
that the Irish priests have done their duty, xecording to their lights, far better 
than the English landlords have, there never was in Ireland any class of men 
and women so absolutely stupid and ignorant as whole masses of the English 
peasantry are. Ask an English rural laborer the name of the river that flows 
within sight of his own cottage, and if it be not near enough to have something 
to do with the business of his daily life somehow, the chances are that he will 
be unable to give an answer. Put such a question to an Irish peasant, and he 
will give you the Irish name, the English name, and half a dozen legends illus- 
trating one or the other, or both. Of course I need hardly say that in intelli- 
gence and education the Scottish peasant is half a century ahead of his English 
compeer. Scotland ranks among the most educated, England among the least 
educated of civilized peoples. England has at last adopted a measure of na- 
tional education. It is not indeed all that the most active intellects of the coun- 
try could desire, but it is a decent compromise, and we seldom get anything 
better than a decent compromise at a time in England. Such as it is, it will 
undoubtedly comes to affect in due course even the rural population of the 
country; and therefore I am reluctant to venture on any suggestion of proph- 
ecy as to what the English laborer of the future may be. But for the present 
the agricultural workers may be set down in politics simply as a torpid mass, 
as incapable either of individual or collective action, even in their own inter- 
ests, as the pigs and the oxen who are their familiar companions. At present 
these men have no vote, and I hardly think the most ardent upholder of ex- 
tended suffrage could find much cause to desire the immediate extension of the 
franchise to them. Of course they are destined to become voters, and let us 
hope to become educated voters, some time or other, but for the present they 
simply count for nothing in politics. They cannot promote organic change, 
and, with whatever impulse, direction, and injunctions from their landlords, 
they would, I feel convinced, prove equally incapable of resisting or even re- 
tarding it. 

Nothing therefore can be more unlike than town and country among English 
laborers. In the United States people generally look to the rural population, 
the territorial democracy, to redress the balance, correct the errors, compensate 
for the vices of the towns. But in England we look to the towns for all man- 
ner of political enlightenment and advancement. The country has hitherto 
chiefly occupied itself in endeavoring to frustrate, or at least to impede the en- 
lightened efforts of the town. London, Manchester, and Leeds are always 
busy in proposing measures of reform which the counties are busy in striving 
to prevent. The country always resists, and the country always is beaten in 
the long run. Town proposed to abolish the Corn Laws; country resisted. 
Town proposed the late Reform Bill; country resisted. The result is always 
the same. An English county member means almost as a rule a stolid conser- 
vative. The towns govern in the end. They, too, have their conservatism. 
The small boroughs often sink wholly under the influence of the county—that 
is to say, of the county peers and territorial magnates. In London a consider- 
able portion of the shop-keeping class is opposed to radicalism, and devoted ta 
the aristocracy, just as a footman is, because the court and the aristocracy are 
its patrons and give it its pay. But the influence of such a class is only nega- 
tive at its best, and in times of tumult counts for nothing. All the clear pur- 
pose and organized strength of will which exist in England to-day may be 
regarded as on the side of radical advance. Even that strength of will which 
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comes from the naked selfishness of a privileged class, anxious to keep the ad- 
vantages it has got, loses much of its resisting power when, having already 
yielded a good deal, it is uncertain whether its own interests do not require it to 
yield yet more, and if so, how much? Principiis obsta is the grand rule of a 
privileged class. Let the principle of social equality obtain ever so small a 
footing, and it is sure to win its way in. Now the whole tendency of things in 
England, so far as radicalism is concerned, is toward equality. Political liberty 
England has always had in our time, and it used to be commonly and truly said 
that the Englishman cared nothing about equality provided he had his individ- 
ual liberty, while the Frenchman could endure any restraint on his personal 
liberty provided he saw that no other class enjoyed special privileges denied to 
his own. But of late years the former part of the proposition, at least, has 
ceased to be true, and the unprivileged Englishman has begun to ask very seri- 
ously why other classes should have advantages denied to him and his. I do 
not see how the aristocratic system can long endure against the encroachments 
of the popular demand for equalizing of classes. I even think it quite among 
possibilities that a time may come when the popular inclination would once 
more sanction a temporary strengthening of the influence of the Crown, in order 
to weaken the power and diminish the privileges of the aristocracy. Mean- 
while these latter are undergoing invasion quickly enough as it is. The hered- 
itary privilege of governing England is passing rapidly out of the hands of the 
great families. Indeed, in our day, we see middle-class men of quite moderate 
ability called to fill seats in the Cabinet, which the genius and profound know]l- 
edge of Burke could never have procured for him, merely because it is necessary 
that the growing sentiment of class equality should be conciliated and appeased. 
I am not aware of any instance in modern history where this natural, manly, 
and just principle, having once fairly come into operation, has ever suffered any 
serious reaction. 

Thus, therefore, did the political condition of England present itself to my 
mind when, after an absence of two years, I endeavored to study it impartially 
and coolly. I take it that the artisans of the towns are about to become an ac- 
tive and direct political power. The Reform Bill of 1831-32 brought in middle- 
class wealth to compete with aristocratic rank. The Reform Bill of 1868 has 
brought in artisan labor to share the competition. I have wholly mistaken the 
meaning of what I saw and heard, if the working men of the English cities 
have not quite made up their minds to the conviction that republican democ- 
racy is the best form of government. The English Church seems to have be- 
come almost wholly alienated from the sympathies of the working man. One 
branch of it concerns itself about candles and screens and genuflexions; an- 
other about denouncing the Papists and the Lady of Babylon. Between the 
two the working man has been allowed plenty of time to learn that there are 
such persons as Mill and Huxley. On the side of the working man there is 
growing up that school I have already mentioned, of keen, clever, bold, and 
penetrating political writers, whose tendency is undoubtedly toward republican- 
ism, even if they do not preach republicanism as a creed—men who subject 
every existing institution of the English political system to a criticism as sharp 
and searching as if ‘‘the wisdom of our ancestors” really had no manner of 
sanctity about it at all. Decidedly the age is a skeptical one in English politics ; 
and the artisan of the cities is a very Thomas in his reluctance to believe in the 
reality of anything he has not had a chance of testing for himself. Loyalty of 
the old+fashioned kind he has wholly ceased to feel or to respect. He has just as 
much faith in the sanctity of the monarchical principle as he has in the power of 
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the sovereign’s touch to heal the serofulous. He is not in any hurry about rev- 
olutionary change. He seems to wait rather composedly, believing that events 
are working out gradually, but very surely, the conclusions he desires to see 
accomplished. We do not therefore hear of any vehement agitation or clam- 
orous demand for a republic going on in England. I have read indeed of a 
meeting convened in London by Mr. Odger, one of the very ablest and best 
among the working-men leaders, at which a resolution was adopted declaring 
the republican form of government the best for England, and announcing that 
a republican programme or “ platform ” is to be formally presented to the na- 
tion. This in itself is a very remarkable and significant thing. We may be 
sure that there was none of the “rowdy” element, or the wild and anarchical 
turbulence of mere revolution, in any meeting organized by such a man as 
Odger; and indeed the resolution in favor of a republic was worded in the 
most cool and practical style, urging as the grand recommendation of the re- 
publican form of government, that it was the one “best calculated to develop 
the resources of the country.” I attach very great importance to the fact that 
such a meeting was held and such a resolution calmly adopted. But I do not 
expect just yet to see anything like a definite and organized agitation or even 
propaganda in favor of a republic. I think the London working man is dis- 
posed to take matters coolly and patiently if no unforeseen event drives him 
on. He believes in a possible English republic; probably he is even convinced 
in his own mind that the thing must come some time, and he does not care to 
take the responsibility of trying to precipitate it. But he is resolved that when 
such a crisis arises as that of France in last September, there shall be no possi- 
ble doubt of the earnestness aad fervor of his republican sympathies. Be sure 
he was not among the crowd who in the royal town of Windsor offered such 
uproarious welcome to Louis Napoleon. So far as he is a republican, he is so 
by virtue of a downright practical conviction, not because of the fascination of 
some leader’s dazzling eloquence. The influence of the working man has grown 
up, as his convictions have, without leadership outside his own class, and with- 
out any remarkable brilliancy of leadership within. Through the whole of 
these recent years of struggle for political rights and of successful endeavor 
after trade organization, no genuine popular orator has appeared among Eng- 
lish working men, or has arisen in any other rank specially to address and to 
lead them. There is no Fergus O'Connor movement now, to collapse with the 
collapse of Fergus himself. There is no man, so far as I know, whose exist- 
ence or whose efforts are essential to the political influence of the English arti- 
san body, or whose disappearance from politics would produce any noticeable 
effect whatever upon English political life. It is an upward movement of the 
whole body, an advance along the whole line, that we are now witnessing. I 
have great faith in the English artisan—all the more because there is so little 
of the ** Red” about him, and because he is so little given to rhetoric and extrav- 
agance. Above all, I have faith in him because he has proved so well that he 
can do without the leadership of persons who think themselves his social supe- 
riors. Now this English artisan is assuredly a new power in the State, and 
when he proclaims himself even a theoretical republican, I cannot but think 
that he means what he says, and that some time or other the meaning will find 
practical expression and resolve. As I turned to leave the scene of the great 
meeting, that fine September evening, and made my way slowly through crowds 
cheering for republican France; through little groves of poles crowned with 
caps of liberty; through marching bodies of industrial associations returning 
with bands and banners to their several localities; through small, compact, and 
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isolated masses gathered round some spot where a volunteer orator had sud- 
denly started up to tell to all who would listen his tale of the strength and the 
glory of republican institutions ; and through the fringe of wondering, or scorn- 
ful, or vacantly-curious spectators, belonging chiefly to the middle, but not a 
few to the higher classes, I could not help thinking.that if there were any peer 
or other noble personage among those lookers-on, who possessed in his cranium 
anything of the brains and foresight of a Chesterfield, he must have come to 
the conclusion already that that demonstration of sympathy with republican 
France was a “ first warning” to the aristocratic system of England. Nothing 
would have been more easy than to turn the whole thing into ridicule. Its 
one-ideaed, almost blind partisanship for France was perhaps in itself ridicu- 
lous. But at the heart of the whole affair was the sober fact that the London 
working men are earnest republicans—republicans by conviction and by sym- 
pathy; and I hardly think a Chesterfield would have seen much to laugh at in 
that. Justin McCartuy. 








THROUGH A WINDOW. 





LIE here at rest in my chamber, 
And look through the window again, 
With eyes that are changed since the old time, 
And the sting of an exquisite pain. 


Tis not much that I see for a picture, 

Through boughs which are green with the spring— 
An old barn with its roof gray and mossy, 

And above it a bird on the wing. 


Or, lifting my head a thought higher, 
Some hills and a village I know, 

And over it all the blue heaven, 
With a white cloud floating below. 


In the old days the roof seemed a prison, 
My mind and the sky were free, 

My thoughts with the birds went flying, 
And my hopes were a heaven to me. 


Now I come from the limitless distance 
Where I followed my youth’s wild will, 

Where they brew the wine of delusion 
That you drink and are thirsty still. 


Now I know why the bird, with the springtime, 
To the gnarled old tree comes back; 

He has tried the south and the summer, 
He has felt what the sweet things lack. 


So I come with a sad contentment, 
With eyes that are changed I see: 
The roof means peace, not a prison, 
And Heaven smiles down on me. 
LovuIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 











OVERLAND. 
By J. W. De Forest, Author of “‘ Miss Ravenel’s Conversion,” ete, 





CHAPTER XL. 


HEN Thurstane got into the cabin, he found it pretty nearly clear of wa- 
ter, the steward having opened doors and trap-doors and drawn off the 
deluge into the hold. 

The first object that he saw, or could see, was Clara, curled up in a chair 
which was lashed to the mast, and secured in it by a lanyard. As he paused 
at the foot of the stairway to steady himself against a sickening lurch, she ut- 
tered a cry of joy and astonishment, and held out her hand. The cry was not 
speech; her gladness was far beyond words: it was simply the first utterance 
of nature; it was the primal inarticulate language. 

He had expected to stand at a distance and ask her leave to save her life. 
Instead of that, he hurried toward her, caught her in his arms, kissed her hand 
over and over, called her pet names, uttered a pathetic moan of grief and affec- 
tion, and shook with inward sobbing. He did not understand her; he still be- 
lieved that she had rejected him—believed that she only reached out to him for 
help. But he never thought of charging her with being false or hard-hearted 
or selfish. At the mere sight of her asking rescue of him he devoted himself to 
her. He dared to kiss her and call her dearest, because it seemed to him that 
in this awful moment of perhaps mortal separation he might show his love. 
If they were to be torn apart by death, and sepulchred possibly in different 
caves of the ocean, surely his last farewell might be a kiss. 

If she talked to him, he scarcely heard her words, and did not realize their 
meaning. If it was indeed true that she kissed his cheek, he thought it was 
because she wanted rescue and would thank any one for it. She was, as he un- 
derstood her, like a pet animal, who licks tlie face of any friend in need, though 
a stranger. Never mind; he loved her just. the same as if she were not self- 
ish; he would serve her just the same as if she were still his. He unloosed 
her arms from his shoulders, wondering that they should be there, and crawl- 
ing with difficulty to the cabin locker, groped in it for life-preservers. There 
was only one in the vessel; that one he buckled around Clara. 

“Oh, my darling!” she exclaimed; ‘ what do you mean?” 

“My darling!” he echoed, “bear it bravely. There is great danger; but 
don’t be afraid—I will save you.” 

He had no doubts in making this promise; it seemed to him that he could 
overcome the billows for her sake—that he could make himself stronger than 
the powers of nature. 

‘Where did you come from—from another vessel?” she asked, stretching 
out her arms to him again. 

“I was here,” he said, taking and kissing her hands; “I was here, watch- 
ing over you. But there is no time to lose. Let me carry you.” 

«‘They must be saved,” returned Clara, pointing to the staterooms. “ Gar- 
cia and Coronado are there.” 

Should he try to deliver those enemies from death? He did not hesitate a 
moment about it, but bursting open the doors of the two rooms he shouted, 
“On deck with you! Into the boats! We are sinking!” 
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Next he set Clara down, passed his left arm around her waist, clung to 
things with his right hand, dragged her up the companionway to the quarter- 
deck, and lashed her to the weather shrouds, with her feet on the wooden lead- 
er. Not a word was spoken during the five minutes occupied by this short 
journey. Even while Clara was crossing the deck a frqthing comber deluged 
her to her waist, and Thurstane had all he could do to keep her from being 
flung into the lee scuppers. But once he had her fast and temporarily safe, he 
made a great effort to smile cheerfully, and said, «‘ Never fear; I won't leave 
you.” 

“Oh! to meet to die!” she sobbed, for the strength of the water and the 
rage of the surrounding sea had frightened her. ‘Oh, it is cruel!” 

Presently she smothered her crying, and implored, ‘Come up here and tie 
yourself by my side; I want to hold your hand.” 

He wondered whether she loved him again, now that she saw him; and in 
spite of the chilling seas and the death at hand, he thrilled warm at the 
thought. He was about to obey her when Coronado and Garcia appeared, pale 
as two ghosts, clinging to each other, tottering and helpless. Thurstane went 
to them, got the old man lashed to one of the backstays, and helped Coronado 
to secure himself to another. Garcia was jabbering prayers and crying aloud 
like a seared child, his jaws shaking as if ina palsy. Coronado, who seemed 
1vsolved to bear himself like an hidalgo, maintained a grim silence, although 
his face was wilted and seamed with anxiety, as if he had become an old man 
in the night. It was rather a fine sight to see him looking into the face of the 
storm with an air of defying death and all that it might bring; and perhaps he 
would have been helpful, and would have shown himself one of the bravest of 
the brave, had he not been prostrated by sickness. As it was, he took little in- 
terest in the fate of others, hardly noticing Thurstane as he resumed his post 
beside Clara, and only aadressing the girl with one word: “ Patience!” 

Clara and Thurstane, side by side and hand in hand, were also for the most 
part silent, now looking around them upon their fate, and then at each other 
for strength to bear it. 

Meantime part of the crew had tried the pumps, and been washed away 
from them twice by seas, floating helplessly about the main deck, and cluteh- 
ing at rigging to save themselves, but nevertheless discovering that the brig 
was filling but slowly, and would have full time to strike before she could 
founder. 

“Vast there!” called the captain; “’vast the pumps! All hands stand by 
to launch the boats!” 

**Long boat’s stove!” shouted the mate, putting his hands to his mouth so 
as to be heard through the gale. 

“All hands aft!” was the next order. ‘Stand by to launch the quarter- 
boats!” 

So the entire remaining crew—two mates and eight men, including the 
steward—splashed and clambered on to the quarter-deck and took station by 
the boat-falls, hanging on as they could. 

“Can I do anything?” asked Thurstane. 

“Not yet,” answered the captain; “‘ you are doing what's right; take care 
of the lady.” 

‘What are the chances?” the lieutenant ventured now to inquire. 

With fate upon him, and seemingly irresistible, the skipper had dropped his 
grim air of conflict and become gentle, almost resigned. His voice was friend- 
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ly, sympathetic, and quite calm, as he stepped up by Thurstane’s side and said, 
“We shall have a tough time of it. The land is only about ten miles away. 
At this rate we shall strike it inside of three hours. I don’t see how it can be 
helped.” 

“ Where shall we strike?” 

“Smack into the Bay of Monterey, between the town and Point Pinos.” 

“Can I do anything?” 

“Do just what you've got in hand. Tuke care of the lady. See that she 
gets into the biggest boat—if we try the boats.” 

Clara overheard, gave the skipper a kind look, and said, “Thank you, cap- 
tain.” 

“You're fit to be capm of a liner, miss,” returned the sailor. “You're one 
of the best sort.” 

For some time longer, while waiting for the final catastrophe, nothing was 
done but to hold fast and gaze. The voyagers were like condeyined men who 
are preceded, followed, accompanied, jostled, and hurried to the place of death 
hy a vindictive people. The giants of the sea were coming in multitudes to 
this execution which they had ordained; all the windward ocean was full of 
rising and falling billows, which seemed to trample one another down in their 
savage haste. There was no mercy in the formless faces which grimaced 
around the doomed ones, nor in the tempestuous voices which deafened them 
with threatenings and insult. The breakers seemed to signal to each other; 
they were cruelly eloquent with menacing gestures. There was but one sen- 
tence among them, and that sentence was a thousand times repeated, and it 
was always DEATH. 

To paint the shifting sublimity of the tempest is as difficult as it was to paint 
the steadfast sublimity of the Great Cafion. The waves were in furious move- 
ment, continual change, and almost incessant death. They destroyed them- 
selves and each other by their violence. Scarcely did one become eminent be- 
fore it was torn to pieces by its comrades, or perished of its own rage. They 
were like barbarous hordes, exterminating one another or falling into dissolu- 
tion, while devastating everything in their course. 

There was a frantic revelry, an indescribable pandemonium of transforma- 
tions. Lofty plumes of foam fell into hoary, flattened sheets; curling and 
howling cataracts became suddenly deep hollows. The indigo slopes were 
marbled with white, but not one of these mottlings retained the same shape for 
an instant; it was broad, deep, and creamy when the eye first beheld it; in the 
next breath it was waving, shallow, and narrow; in the next it was gone. A 
thousand eddies, whirls, and ebullitions of all magnitudes appeared only to dis- 
appear. Great and little jets of froth struggled from the agitated centres to- 
ward the surface, and never reached it. Every one of the hundred waves 
which made up each billow rapidly tossed and wallowed itself to death. 

Yet there was no diminution in the spectacle, no relaxation in the combat. 
In the place of what vanished there was immediately something else. Out of 
the quick grave of one surge rose the white plume of another. Marbling fol- 
lowed marbling, and cataract overstrode cataract. Even to their bases the 
oceanic ranges and peaks were full of power, activity, and, as it were, explo- 
sions. It seemed as if endless multitudes of transformations boiled up through 
them from their abodes in sea-deep caves. There was no exhausting this re- 
productiveness of form and power. At every glance a thousand worlds of 
waters had perished, and a thousand worlds of waters had been created. And 
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all these worlds, the new even more than the old, were full of malignity toward 
the wreck, and bent on its destruction. 

The wind, though invisible, was not less wonderful. It surpassed the ocean 
in strength, for it chased, gashed, and deformed the ocean. It inflicted upon it 
countless wounds, slashed fresh ones as fast as others healed. It not only tore 
off the hoary scalps of the billows and flung them through the air, but it 
wrenched out and hurled large masses of water, scattering them in rain and 
mist, the blood of the sea. Now and then it made all the air dense with spray, 
causing the Pacific to resemble the Sahara in asimoom. At other times it lev- 
elled the tops of scores of waves at once, crushing and kneading them by the 
immense force that lay in its swiftness. 

It would not be looked in the face; it blinded the eyes that strove to search 
it; it seemed to flap and beat them with harsh, churlish wings; it was as full 
of insult as the billows. Its ery was not multitudinous like that of the sea, but 
one and incessant and invariable, a long scream that almost hissed. On reach- 
ing the wreck, however, this shriek became hoarse with rage, and howled as it 
shook the rigging. It used the shrouds and stays of the still upright main- 
mast as an olian harp from which to draw horrible music. It made the tense 
ropes tremble and thrill, and tortured the spars until they wailed a death-song. 
Its force as felt by the shipwrecked ones was astonishing; it beat them about 
as if it were a sea, and bruised them against the shrouds and bulwarks; it as- 
serted its mastery over them with the long-drawn cruelty of a tiger. 

Just around the wreck the tumult of both wind and.sea was of course more 
horrible than anywhere else. These enemies were infuriated by the sluggish- 
ness of the disabled hulk; they treated it as Indians treat a cgptive who cannot 
keep up with their march; they belabored it with blows and insulted it with 
howls. The brig, constantly tossed and dropped and shoved, was never still 
for an instant. It rolled heavily and somewhat slowly, but with perpetual 
jerks and jars, shuddering at every concussion. Its only regularity of move- 
ment lay in this, that the force of the wind and direction of the waves kept it 
larboard side on, drifting steadily toward the land. 

One moment it was on a lofty crest, seeming as if it would be hurled into 
air. The next it was rolling in the trough of the sea, between a wave which 
hoarsely threatened to engulf it, and another which rushed seething ahd hiss- 
ing from beneath the keel. The deck stood mostly at a steep angle, the weather 
bulwarks being at a considerable elevation, and the lee ones dipping the surges. 
Against this helpless and partially water-logged mass the combers rushed in- 
cessantly, hiding it every few seconds with sheets of spray, and often sweeping 
it with deluges. Around the stern and bow the rush of bubbling, roaring 
whirls was uninterrupted. 

The motion was sickly and dismaying, like the throes of one who is dying. 
It could not be trusted; it dropped away under the feet traitorously; then, by 
an insolent surprise, it violently stopped or lifted. It was made the more un- 
certain and distressing by the swaying of the water which had entered the hull. 
Sometimes, too, the under-boiling of a crushed billow caused a great lurch to 
windward; and after each of these struggles came a reel to leeward which 
threatened to turn the wreck bottom up; the breakers meantime leaping aboard 
with loud stampings as if resolved to beat through the deck. 

During hours of this tossing and plunging, this tearing of the wind and bat- 
tering of the sea, no one was lost. The sailors were clustered around the 
boats, some clinging to the davits and others lashed to belaying pins, exhausted 
by long labor, want of sleep, and constant soakings, but ready to fight for life 
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to the last. Coronado and Garcia were still fast to the backstays, the former a 
good deal wilted by his harships, and the latter whimpering. Thurstane had 
literally seized up Clara to the outside of the weather shrouds, so that, although 
she was terribly jammed by the wind, she could not be carried away by it, 
while she was above the heaviest pounding of the seas. His own position was 
alongside of her, secured in like manner by ends of cordage. 

Sometimes he held her hand, and sometimes her waist. She could lean her 
shoulder against his, and she did so nearly all the while. Her eyes were fixed 
as often on his face as on the breakers which threatened her life. The few 
words that she spoke were more likely to be confessions of love than of terror. 
Now and then, when a billow of unusual size had slipped harmlessly by, he 
gratefully and almost joyously drew her close to him, uttering a few syllables 
of cheer. She thanked him by sending all her affectionate heart through her 
eyes into his. 

Although there had been no explanations as to the past, they understood 
each other’s present feelings. It could not be, he was sure, that she clung to 
him thus and looked at him thus merely because she wanted him to save her 
life. She had been detached from him by others, he said; she had been drawn 
away from thinking of him during his absense; she had been biought to judge, 
perhaps wisely, that she ought not to marry a poor man; but now that she 
saw him again she loved him as of old, and, standing at death’s door, she felt 
at liberty to confess it. Thus did he translate to himself a past that had no ex- 
istence. He still believed that she had dismissed him, and that she had done 
it with cruel harshness. But he could not resent her conduct; he believed 
what he did, and forgave her; he believed it, and loved her. 

There were moments when it was delightful for them to be as they were. 
As they held fast to each other, though drenched and exhausted and in mortal 
peril, they had a sensation as if they were warm. The hearts were beating 
hotly clean through the wet frames and the dripping clothing. 

“Oh, my love!” was a phrase which Clara repeated many times with an 
air of deep content. 

Once she said, ‘‘ My love, I never thought to die so easily. How horrible 
it would have been without you!” 

Again she murmured, “I have prayed many, many times to have you. I 
did not know how the answer would come. But this is it.” 

“‘ My darling, I have had visions about you,” was another of these confes- 
sions. ‘When I had been praying for you nearly all one night, there was a 
great light came into the room. It was some promise for you. I knew it was 
then; semething told me so. Oh, how happy I was!” 

Presently she added, “‘ My dear leve, we shall be just as happy as that. 
We shall live in great light together. God will be pleased to see plainly how 
we love each other.” 

Her only complaints were a patient “ Isn‘t it hard?’ when a new billow had 
covered her from head to foot, crushed her pitilessly against the shrouds, and 
nearly smothered her. 

The next words would perhaps be, “‘I am so sorry for you, my darling. I 
wish for your sake that you had not come. But oh, how you help me!” 

“IT am ylad to be here,” firmly and honestly and passionately responded 
the young man, raising her wet hand and covering it with kisses. ‘But you 
shall not die.” 

He was bearing like a man and she likea woman. He was resolved to fight 
his battle to the last; she was weak, resigned, gentle, and ready for heaven. 
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The land, even to its minor features, was now distinctly visible, not more 
than a mile to leeward. As they rose on the billows they could distinguish the 
long beach, the grassy slopes, and wooded knolls beyond it, the green lawn on 
which stood the village of Monterey, the whitewashed walls and red-tiled roofs 
of the houses, and the groups of people who were watching the oncoming 
tragedy. 

“ Are you not going to launch the boats?” shouted Thurstane after a glance 
at the awful line of frothing breakers which careered back and forth athwart 
the beach. 

“They are both stove,” returned the captain calmly. ‘We must go ashore 
as we are.” 





CHAPTER XLI. 


WueEn Thurstane heard, or rather guessed from the captain's gestures, that 
the boats were stove, he called, “ Are we to do nothing?” 

The captain shouted something in reply, but although he put his hands to his 
mouth for a speaking trumpet, his words were inaudible, and he would not 
have been understood had he not pointed aloft. 

Thurstane looked upward, and saw for the first time that the maintopmast 
had broken off and been cut clear, probably hours ago when he was in the 
cabin searching for Clara. ‘The top still remained, however, and twisted 
through its openings was one end of a hawser, the other end floating off to lee- 
ward two hundred yards in advance of the wreck. Fastened to the hawser by 
a large loop was a sling of cordage, from which a long halyard trailed shore- 
ward, while another connected it with the top. All this had been done behind 
his back and without his knowledge, so deafening and absorbing was the tem- 
pest. He saw at once what was meant and what he would have todo. When 
the brig struck he must carry Clara into the top, secure her in the sling, and 
send her ashore. Doubtless the crowd on the beach would know enough to 
make the hawser fast and pull on the halyard. 

The captain shouted again, and this time he could be understood: “ When 
she strikes hold hard.” 

‘Did you hear him?” Thurstane asked, turning to Clara. 

“Yes,” she nodded, and smiled in his face, though faintly like one dying. 
He passed one arm around the middle stay of the shrouds and around her waist, 
passed the other in front of her, covering her chest; and so, with every muscle 
set, he waited. 

Surrounded, pursued, pushed, and hammered by the billows, the wreck 
drifted, rising and falling, starting and wallowing toward the awful line where 
the breakers plunged over the undertow and dashed themselves to death on the 
resounding shore. There was a wide debatable ground between land and 
water. One moment it belonged to earth, the next lofty curling surges foamed 
howling over it; then the undertow was flying back in savage torrents. Would 
the hawser reach across this flux and reflux of death? Would the mast hold 
against the grounding shock? Would the sling work? 

They lurched nearer; the shock was close at hand; every one set teeth and 
tightened grip. Lifted on a monstrous billow, which was itself lifted by the 
undertow and the shelving of the beach, the hulk seemed as if it were held 
aloft by some demon in order that it might be dashed to pieces. But the wave 
lost its hold, swept under the keel, staggered wildly up the slope, broke in a 
huge white deafening roll, and rushed backward in torrents. The brig was 
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between two forces; it struck once, but not heavily; then, raised by the incom- 
ing surge, it struck again; there was an awful consciousness and uproar of 
beating and grinding; the next instant it was on its beam ends and covered 
with cataracts. 

Every one aboard was submerged. Thurstane and Clara were overwhelmed 
by such a mass of -water that they thought themselves at the bottom of the sea. 
Two men who had not mounted the rigging, but tried to cling to the boat davits, 
were hurled adrift and sent to agonize in the undertow. The brig trembled as 
if it were on the point of breaking up and dissolving in the horrible, furious 
yeast of breakers. Even to the people on shore the moment and the spectacle 
were sublime and tremendous beyond description. The vessel and the people 
on board disappeared for a time from their sight under jets and cascades of surf. 
The spray rose in a dense sheet as high as the maintopmast would have been 
had it stood upright. 

When Thurstane came out of his state of temporary drowning, he was con- 
scious of two sailors clambering by him toward the top, and heard a shout in 
his ears of “ Cast loose.” 

It was the captain. He had sprung alongside of Clara, and was already 
unwinding her lashings. Thrice before the job was done they were buried in 
surf, and during the third trial they had to hold on with their hands, the two 
men clasping the girl desperately and pressing her against the rigging. It was 
a wonder that she and all of them were not disabled, for the jamming of the 
water was enough to break bones. 

They got her up a few ratlines; then came another surge, during which they 
gripped hard; then there was a second ascent, and so on. The climbing was 
the easier and the holding on the more difficult, because the mast was depressed 
to a low angle, its summit being hardly ten feet higher than its base. Even in 
the top there was a desperate struggle with the sea, and even after Clara was 
in the sling she was half drowned by the surf. 

Meantime the people on shore had made fast the hawser to a tree and 
manned the halyard. Not a word was uttered by Clara or Thurstane when 
they parted, for she was speechless with exhaustion and he with anxiety and 
terror. The moment he let go of her he had to grip a loop of tophamper and 
hold on with all his might to save himself from being pitched into the water 
by a fresh jerk of the mast and a fresh inundation of flying surge. When he 
could look at her again she was far out on the hawser, rising and falling in 
quick, violent, perilous swings, caught at by the toppling breakers and howled 
at by the undertow. Another deluge blinded him ; as soon as he could he gazed 
shoreward again, and shrieked with joy; she was being carefully lifted from 
the sling; she was saved—if she was not dead. 

When the apparatus was hauled back to the top the captain said to Thur- 
stane, “ Your turn now.” 

The young man hesitated, glanced around for Coronado and Garcia, and 
replied, ‘‘ Those first.” 

It was not merely humanity, and not at all good-will toward these two men, 
which held him back from saving his life first; it was mainly that motto of no- 
bility, that phrase which has such a mighty influence in the army, “ an officer 
«nd a gentleman.” He believed that he would disgrace his profession and him- 
self if he should quit the wreck while any civilian remained upon it. 

Coronado, leaving his uncle to the care of a sailor, had already climbed the 
shrouds, and was now crawling through the lubber hole into the top. For once 
his hardihood was beaten; he was pale, tremulous, and obviously in extreme 
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terror; he clutched at the sling the moment he was pointed to it. With the ut- 
most care, and without even a look of reproach, Thurstane helped secure him 
in the loops and launch him on his journey. Next came the turn of Garcia. 
The old man seemed already dead. He was livid, his lips blue, his hands help- 
less, his voice gone, his eyes glazed and set. It was necessary to knot him into 
the sling as tightly as if he were a corpse; and when he reached shore it could 
be seen that he was borne off like a dead weight. 

** Now then,” said the captain to Thurstane. ‘We can’t go till you do. 
Passengers first.” 

Exhausted by his drenchings, and by a kind of labor to which he was not 
accustomed, the lieutenant obeyed this order, took his place in the sling, nodded 
good-by to the brave sailors, and was hurled out of the top by a plunge of surf, 
as a criminal is pushed from the cart by the hangman. 


No idea has been given, and no complete idea can be given, of the difficul- 


ties, sufferings, and perils of this transit shoreward. Owing to the rising and 
falling of the mast, the hawser now tautened with a jerk which flung the voy- 
ager up against it or even over it, and now drooped in a large bight which let 
him down into the seethe of water and foam that had just rushed over the ves- 
sel, forcing it down on its beam ends. Thurstane was four or five times tossed 
and as often submerged. The waves, the wind, and the wreck played with 
him successively or all together. It was an outrage and a torment which sur- 
passed some of the tortures of the Inquisition. First came a quick and breath- 
less plunge; then he was imbedded in the rushing, swirling waters, drumming 
in his ears and stifling his breath; then he was dragged swiftly upward, the 
sling turning and swinging frightfully ; then down again into the shrieking surge. 
As the billow dashed in, he dropped; and as the undertow swept back, he rose. 

Progress too was slow; for there was no running gear except a simple loop 
which dragged heavily along the hawser; and at the more violent crisis of his 
fate the people ashore ceased to haul for fear of tearing the sling loose or throw- 
ing him out of it. It seemed to him that the breath would be out of his body 
before the transit was over. When at last he landed and was detached from 
the cordage, he was so bruised, so nearly drowned, so every way exhausted, 
that he could not stand. He lay for quite a while motionless, his head swim- 
ming, his legs and arms twitching convulsively, every joint and muscle in his 
body sore, catching his breath with painful gasps, almost fainting, and feeling 
much as if he were dying. 

He had meant to help save the captain and sailors. But there was no more 
work in him, and he just had strength to walk up to the village, a citizen hold- 
ing him by either arm. As soon as he could speak so as to be understood, he 
asked, first in English and then in Spanish, ‘* How is the lady?” 

“She is insensible,” was the reply—a reply of unmeant cruelty. 

Remembering how he had suffered, Thurstane feared lest Clara had received 
her death-stroke in the sling, and he tottered forward eagerly, saying, ‘‘ Take 
me to her.” 

Arrived at the house where she lay, he insisted upon seeing her, and had his 
way. He was led into a room; he did not see and could never remember what 
sort of a room it was; but there she was in bed, her face pale and her eyes 
closed; he thought she was dead, and he nearly fell. But a pitying womanly 
voice murmured to him, ‘‘ She lives,” with other words that he did not under- 
stand, or could not afterward recall. Trusting that this unconsciousness was a 
sleep, he suffered himself to be drawn away by helping hands, and presently 
was himself in a bed, not knowing how he got there. 
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Meantime the tragedy of the wreck was being acted out. The sling broke 
once, the sailor who was in it falling into the undertow, and perishing there in 
spite of a rush of the townspeople. One of the two men who were washed 
overboard at the first shock was also drowned. The rest escaped, including 
the heroic captain, who was the last to come ashore. 

When Thurstane was again permitted to see Clara, it was, to his great as- 
tonishment, the morning of the following day. He had slept like the dead; if 
any one had sought to awaken him, it would have been almost impossible; 
there was no strength left in body or mind but for sleep. Clara’s story had 
been much the same: insensibility, then swoons, then slumber; twelve hours 
of utter unconsciousness. On waking, the first words of each were to ask for 
the other. Thurstane put on his scarcely dried uniform and hurried to the 
girl’s room. She received him at the door, for she had heard his step although 
it was on tip-toe and she knew his knock although as light as the beating of a 
bird’s wing. 

It was another of those interviews which cannot be described, and perhaps 
should not be. They were uninterrupted, for the ladies of the house had 
learned from Clara that this was her betrothed, and they had woman’s sense 
of the sacredness of such meetings. Presents came, and were not sent in; Cor- 
onado called and was not admitted. The two were alone for two hours, and 
the two hours passed like two minutes. Of course all the ugly past was ex- 
plained. 

“A letter dismissing you!” exclaimed Clara with tears. “Oh! how could 
you think that-I would write such a letter? Never—never! Oh, I never 
could. My hand should drop off first. I should die in trying to write such 
wickedness. What! don’t you know me better? Don’t you know that I am 
true to you? Oh, how could you believe it of me? My darling, how could 
you?” 

“Forgive me,” begged the humbled young fellow, trembling with joy in his 
humility. ‘It was weak and wicked in me. I deserved to be punished as I 
have been. And, oh, I did not deserve this happiness. But, my little girl, 
how could I help being deceived? There was your handwriting and your sig- 
nature.” 

«Ah! I know who it was,” broke out Clara. “It has been he all through. 
He shall pay for this, and for all,” she added, her Spanish blood rising in her 
cheeks, and her soft eyes sparkling angrily for a minute. 

“I have saved his life for the last time,” returned Thurstane. “I have 
spared it for the last time. Hereafter PR 

* My darling, my darling!” begged Clara, alarmed by his blackening brow. 
“Oh, my darling, I don’t love to see you angry. Just now, when we have 
just been spared to each other, don’t let us be angry. I spoke angrily first. 
Forgive me.” 

‘*Let him keep out of my way,” muttered Thurstane, only in part pacified. 

“Yes,” answered Clara, thinking that she would herself send Coronado off, 
so that there might be no duel between him and this dear one. 

Presently the lover added one thing which he had felt all the time ought to 
have been said at first. 

« The letter—it was right. Although he wrote it, it was right. I have no 
claim to marry a rich woman, and you have no right to marry a poor man.” 

He uttered this in profound misery, and yet with a firm resolution. Clara 
turned pale and stared at him with anxious eyes, her lips parted as though to 
speak, but saying nothing. Knowing his fastidious sense of honor, she guessed 
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the full force with which this scruple weighed upon him, and she did not know 
how to drag it off his soul. 

“You are worth a million,” he went on, in a broken-hearted sort of voice 
which to us may seem laughable, but which brought the tears into Clara’s eyes. 

The next instant she brightened; she knew, or thought she knew, that she 
was not worth a million; so she smiled like a sunburst and caught him gayly 
by the wrists. 

“A million!” she scoffed laughingly. ‘Do you believe all Coronado tells 

ou?” 
; “What! isn’t it true?” exclaimed Thurstane, reddening with joy. ‘Then 
you are not heir to your grandfather’s fortune? It was one of his lies? Oh, 
my little girl, I am forever happy.” 

She had not meant all this; but how could she undeceive him? The tempt- 
ing thought came into her mind that she would marry him while he was in 
this ignorance, and so relieve him of his noble scruples about taking an heir- 
ess. It was one of those white lies which, it seems to us, must fade out of 
themselves from the record book, without even needing to be blotted by the 
tear of an angel. 

‘Are you glad?” she smiled, though anxious at heart, for deception 
alarmed her. ‘“ Really glad to find me poor?” 

Ilis only response was to cover her hands, and hair, and forehead with 
kisses. 

At last came the question, When? Clara hesitated; her face and neck 
bloomed with blushes as dewy as flowers; she looked at him. once piteously, 
and then her gaze fell in beautiful shame. 

“‘ When would you like?” she at last found breath to whisper. 

*‘ Now—here,” was the answer, holding both her hands and begging with 
his blue-black eyes, as soft then as a woman’s. 

«Yes, at once,” he continued to implore. “It is best every way. It will 
save you from persecutions. My love, is it not best?” 

Under the circumstances we cannot wonder that this should be just as she 
desired. 

““Yes—it is—best,” she murmured, hiding her face against his shoulder. 
“ What you say is true. It will save me trouble.” 

After a short heaven of silence he added, “1 will go and see what is needed. 
I must find a priest.” 

As he was departing she caught him; it seemed to her just then that she 
could not be a wife so soon; but the result was that after another silence and a 
faint sobbing, she let him go. 

Meantime Coronado, that persevering and audacious but unlucky conspira- 
tor, was in treble trouble. He was afraid that he would lose Clara; afraid that 
his plottings had been brought to light, and that he would be punished; afraid 
that his uncle would die and thus deprive him of all chance of succeeding to 
any part of the estate of Mujioz. Garcia had been brought ashore apparently 
at his last gasp, and he had not yet come out of his insensibility. For a time 
Coronado hoped that he was in one of his fits; butafter eighteen hours he gave 
up that feeble consolation; he became terribly anxious about the old man; he 
felt as though he loved him. The people of Monterey universally admitted 
that they had never before known such an affectionate nephew and tender- 
hearted Christian as Coronado. 

He tried to see Clara, meaning to make the most with her of Garcia's con- 
dition, and hoping that thus he could divert her a little from Thurstane. But 
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somehow all his messages failed; the little house which held her repelled him 
as if it had been a nunnery; nor could he get a word or even a note from her. 
The truth is that Clara, fearing lest Coronado should tell more stories about her 
million to Thurstane, had taken the women of the family into her confidence 
and easily got them to lay a sly embargo on callers and correspondence. 

On the second day Garcia came to himself for a few minutes, and struggled 
hard to say something te his nephew, but could give forth only a feeble jabber, 
after which he turned blank again. Coronado, in the extreme of anxiety, now 
made another effort to get at Clara. Reaching her house, he learned from a 
bystander that she had gone out to walk with the Americano, and then he 
thought he discovered them entering the distant church. 

He set off at once in pursuit, asking himself, with an anxiety which ulmost 
made him faint, “‘ Are they to be married?” 





CHAPTER XLII. 


In those days the hymeneal laws of California were as easy as old shoes, 
and people could espouse each other about as rapidly as they might want to. 

The consequence was that, although Ralph Thurstane and Clara Van Die- 
men had been only two days in Monterey and had gone through no forms of 
publication, they were actually being married when Coronado reached the vil- 
lage church. 

Leaning against the wall, with eyes as fixed and face as livid as if he were 
« corpse from the neighboring cemetery, he silently witnessed a ceremony 
which it would have been useless for him to interrupt, and then, stepping softly 
out of a side door, lurked away. 

He walked a quarter of a mile very fast, ran nearly another quarter of a 
mile, turned into a road, sought its thickest underbrush, threw himself on the 
ground, and growled. For once he had a heavier burden upon him than he 
could bear in human presence, or bear quietly anywhere. He must be alone; 
also he must weep and curse. He was in a state to tear his hair and to beat his 
head against the earth. Refined as Coronado usually was, admirably as he 
could imitate the tranquil gentleman of modern civilization, he still had in him 
enough of the natural man to rave. For a while he was as simple and as vio- 
lent in his grief as ever was any Celtiberian cave-dweller of the stone age. 

Jealousy, disappointed love, disappointed greed, plans balked, labor lost, 
perils incurred in vain! All the calamities that he could most dread seemed to 
have fallen upon him together; he was like a man sucked by the arms of a 
polypus, dying in one moment many deaths. We must, however, do him the 
justice to believe that the wound which tore the sharpest was that which lacer- 
ated his heart. At this time, when he realized that he had altogether and for- 
ever lost Clara, he found that he loved her as he had never yet believed himself 
capable of loving. Considering the nobility of this passion, we must grant 
some sympathy to Coronado. 

Unfortunate as he was, another misfortune awaited him. When he returned 
to the house where Garcia lay, he found that the old man, his sole relative and 
sole friend, had expired. To Coronado this dead body was the carcass of all 
remaining hope. The exciting drama of struggle and expectation which had 
80 violently occupied him for the last six months, and which had seemed to 
promise such great success, was over. Even if he could have resolved to kill 
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Clara, there was no longer anything to be gained by it, for her money would 
not descend to Coronado. Even if he should kill Thurstane, that would be a 
harm rather than a benefit, for his widow would hate Coronado. If he did any 
evil deed now, it must be from jealousy or from vindictiveness. Was murder 
of any kind worth while? For the time, whether it were worth while or not, 
he was furious enough to do it. 

If he did not act, he must go; for as everything had miscarried, so much 
had doubtless been discovered, and he might fairly expect chastisement. While 
he hesitated a glance into the street showed him something which decided him, 
and sent him -ar from Monterey before sundown. Half a dozen armed horse- 
men, three of them obviously Americans, rode by with a pinioned prisoner, in 
whom Coronado recognized Texas Smith. He did not stop to learn that his old 
bravo had committed a murder in the village, and that a vigilance committee 
had sent a deputation after him to wait upon him into the other world. The 
sight of that haggard, scarred, wicked face, and the thought of what confessions 
the brute might be led to if he should recognize his former employer, were 
enough to make Coronado buy a horse and ride to unknown regions. 

Under the circumstances it would perhaps be unreasonable to blame him for 
leaving his uncle to be buried by Clara and Thurstane. 

These two, we easily understand, were not much astonished and not at all 
grieved by his departure. 

“ He is gone,” said Thurstane, when he learned the fact. ‘No wonder.” 

“Tam so glad!” replied Clara. 

*T suspect him now of being at the bottom of all our troubles.” 

“Don’t let us talk of it, my love. It is toougly. The present is so beauti- 
ful!” 

‘“‘T must hurry back to San Francisco, and try to get a leave of absence,” 
said the husband, turning to pleasanter subjects. “I want full leisure to be 
happy.” 

** And you won't let them send you to San Diego?” begged the wife. ‘No 
more voyages now. If you do go, I shall go with you.” 

“Oh no, my child. I can’t trust the sea with you again. Not after this,” 
and he waved his hand toward the wreck of the brig. 

“Then I will beg myself for your leave of absence.” 

Thurstane laughed; that would never do; no such condescension in his 
wife! 

They went by land to San Francisco, and Clara kept the secret of her mil- 
lion during the whole journey, letting her husband pay for everything out of 
his shallow pocket, precisely as if she had no money.” Arrived in the city, he 
left her in a hotel and hurried to headquarters. Two hours later he returned 
smiling, with the news that a brother officer had volunteered to take his detail, 
and that he had obtained a honeymoon leave of absence for thirty days. 

“Barclay is a trump,” he said. “It is all the prettier in him to go that he 
has a wife of his own. The commandant made no objection to the exchange. 
In fact the old fellow behaved like a father to me, shook hands, patted me on 
the shoulder, congratulated me, and all that sort of thing. Old boy, married 
himself, and very fond of his family. Upon my word, it seems to better a 
man’s heart to marry him.” 

“ Of course it does,” chimed in Clara. “He is so much happier that of 
course he is better.” 

“Well, my little princess. where shall we go?” 
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“Go first to see Aunt Maria. There! don’t make a face. She is very goo? 
in the long run. She will be sweet enough to you in three days.” 

“Of course I will go. “Where is she?” 

“Boarding at a hacienda a few miles from town. We can take horses, can 
ter out there, and pass the night.” 

She was full of spirits; laughed and chattered all the way; laughed at 
everything that was said; chattered like a pleased child. Of course she was 
thinking of the surprise that she would give him, and how she had circum- 
vented his sense of honor about marrying a rich girl, and how hard and fast 
she had him. Moreover, the contrast between her joyous present and her anx- 
ious past was alone enough to make her run over with gayety. All her troubles 
had vanished in a pack; she had gone at one bound from purgatory to paradise. 

At the hacienda Thurstane was a little struck by the respect with which the 
servants received Clara; but as she signed to them to be silent, not a word was 
uttered which could give him a suspicion of the situation. Mrs. Stanley, more- 
over, was taking a siesta, and so there was another telltale mouth shut. 

“Nobody seems to be at home,” said Clara, bursting into a merry laugh 
over her trick as they entered the house. ‘‘ Where can the master and mistress 


be?” 
They were now in a large and handsomely furnished room, which was the 


parlor of the hacienda. 

“Don’t sit down,” cried Clara, her eyes sparkling with joy. ‘“ Stand just 
there as you are. Let me look at youa moment. Wait till I tell you some- 
thing.” 

She fronted him for a few seconds, watching his wondering face, hesitating, 
blushing, and laughing. Suddenly she bounded forward, threw her arms around 
his shoulders and cried excitedly, hysterically, “‘ My love! my husband! all this 
is yours. Oh, how happy I am!” 

The next moment she burst into tears on the shoulder to which she was 
clinging. 

“« What is the matter?’ demanded Thurstane in some alarm; for he did not 
know that women can tremble and weep with gladness, and he thought that 
surely his wife was sick if not deranged. 

“ What! don’t you guess it?” she asked, drawing back with a little more 
calmness, and looking tenderly into his puzzled eyes. 

“You don’t mean——?” 

“ Yes, darling.” ‘ 

“Tt can’t be that——?” 

“ Yes, darling.” 

He began to comprehend the trick that had been played upon him, although 
as yet he could not fully credit it. What mainly bewildered him was that 
Clara, whom he had always supposed to be as artless as a child—Clara, whom 
he had cared for as an elder and a father—should have been able to keep a se- 
cret and devise a plot and carry out a mystification. 

“ Great——Scott!” he gasped in his stupefaction, using the name of the 
then commander-in-chief for an oath, as officers sometimes did in those days. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” laughed and chattered Clara. “Great Scott and great 
Thurstane! All yours. Three hundred thousand. Half amillion. A million. 
I don’t know how much. All I know is that it is all yours. Oh, my darling! 
oh, my darling! How I have fooled you! Are you angry with me? Say, are 
you angry? What will you do to me?” 

4 ~- 
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We must excuse Thurstane for finding no other chastisement than to squeeze 
her in his arms and choke her with kisses. Next he held her from him, set her 
down upon a sofa, fell back a pace and stared at her much as if she were a to- 
tally new discovery, something in the way of an arrival from the moon. He 
was in a state of profound amazement at the dexterity with which she had 
taken his destiny out of his own hands into hers, without his knowledge, He 
had not supposed that she was a tenth part so clever. For the first time he 
perceived that she was his match, if indeed she were not the superior nature ; 
and it is a remarkable fact, though not a dark one if one looks well into it, that 
he respected her the more for being too much for him. 

“It beats Hannibal,” he said at last. ‘*Who would have expected such 
generalship in you? I am as much astonished as if you had turned into « 
knight in armor. Well, how much it has saved me! I should have hesitated 
and been miserable; and I should have married you all the same; and then 
been ashamed of marrying money, and had it rankle in me for years. And 
now—oh, you wise little thing!—all I can say is, I worship you.” 

“Yes, darling,” replied Clara, walking gravely up to him, putting her hands 
on his shoulders, and looking him thoughtfully in the eyes. ‘It was the wisest 
thing I ever did. Don’t be afraid of me. I never shall be so clever again. I 
never shall be so tempted to be clever.” 

We must pass over a few months. Thurstane soon found that he had the 
Muiioz estate in his hands, and that, for the while at least, it demanded all his 
time and industry. Moreover, there being no war and no chance of martial 
distinction, it seemed absurd to let himself be ordered about from one hot and 
cramped station to another, when he had money enough to build a palace, ahd 
a wife who could make it a paradise. Finally, he had a taste for the natural 
sciences, and his observations in the Great Cafion and among the other marvels 
of the Wesert had quickened this inclination to a passion, so that he craved 
leisure for the study of geology, mineralogy, and chemistry. He resigned his 
commission, established himself in San Francisco, bought all the scientific 
books he could hear of, made expeditions to the California mountains, collected 
garrets full of specimens, and was as happy as a physicist always is. 

Perhaps his happiness was just a little increased when Mrs. Stanley an- 
nounced her intention of returning to New York. The lady had been amiable 
on the whole, as she meant always to be; but she could nvt help daily taking 
up her parable concerning the tyranny and stupidity of man and the superior 
virtue of woman; and sometimes she felt it her duty to put it to Thurstane that 
he owed everything to his wife; all of which was more or less wearing, even 
to her niece. At the same time she was such a disinterested, well-intentioned 
creature, that it was impossible not to grant her a certain amount of admira- 
tion. For instance, when Clara proposed to make her comfortable for life by 
settling upon her fifty thousand dollars, she replied peremptorily that it was 
far too much for an old woman who had decided to turn her back on the frivoli- 
ties of society, and she could with difficulty be brought to accept twenty thou- 
sand. 

Furthermore, she was capable, that is, in certain favored moments, of con- 
fessing error. ‘‘My dear,” she said to Clara, some weeks after the marriage, 
‘“‘T have made one great mistake since I came to these countries. I believed 
that Mr. Coronado was the right man and Mr. Thurstane the wrong one. Oh, 
that smooth-tongued, shiny-eyed, meeching, bowing, complimenting hypocrite! 
I see at last what a villain he was. J see it,” she emphasized, as if nobody 
else had discovered it. ‘To think that a person who was so right on the main 
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question [female suffrage] could be so wrong on everything else! The contra- 
diction adds to his guilt. Well, I have had my lesson. Every one must make 
her mistake. I shall never be so humbugged again.” - 

Some little time after Thurstane had received the acceptance of his resigna- 
tion and established himself in his handsome city house, Aunt Maria observed 
abruptly, “‘ My dears, I must go back.” 

*“‘Go back where? To the desert and turn hermit?” asked Clara, who was 
accustomed to joke her relative about “spheres and missions.” 

“To New York,” replied Mrs. Stanley. “I can accomplish nothing here. 
This miserable Legislature will take no notice of my petitions for female suf- 
frage.” 

‘Oh, that is because you sign them alone,” laughed the younger lady. 

“TI can’t got anybody else to sign them,” said Aunt Maria with some asperi- 
ty. ‘And what if I do sign them alone? A house full of men ought to have 
gallantry enough to grant one lady’s request. California is not ripe for any 
great and noble measure. I can’t remain where I find so little sympathy and 
collaboration. I must go where I can be of use. It is my duty.” 

And go she did. But before she shook off her dust against the Pacific coast 
there was an interview with an old acquaintance. 

It must be understood that the fatigues and sufferings of that terrible _pil- 
grimage through the desert had bothered the constitution of little Sweeny, and 
that, after lying in garrison hospital at San Francisco for several months, he 
had been discharged from the service on “certificate of physical disability.” 
Thurstane, who had kept track of him, immediately took him to his house, first 
as an invalid hanger-on, and then as a jack of all work. 

As the family were sitting at breakfast Sweeny’s voice was heard in the ve- 
randa outside, “ colloguing” with another voice which seemed familiar. 

“‘ Listen,” whispered Clara. ‘That is Captain Glover. Let us hear what 
they say. They are both so queer!” 

«« An’ what” (“‘fwat” he pronounced it) “the divil have ye been up to?” 
demanded Sweeny. ‘“ Ye're a purty sailor, buttoned up in a long-tail coat, 
wid a white hankerchy round yer neck. Have ye been foolin’ paple wid makin’ 
*em think ye’re a Protestant praste?” 

“I’ve been blowin’ glass, Sweeny,” replied the sniffling voice of Phineas 
Glover. : 

‘Blowin’ glass! Och, yees was always powerful at blowin’. But I niver 
heerd ye blow glass. It was big lies mostly whin I was a listing.” 

«Yes, blowin’ glass,” returned the Fair Havener in a tone of agreeable re- 
miniscence, as if it had been a not unprofitable occupation. ‘Found there 
wasn’t a glass-blower in all Californy. Bought ’n old machine, put up to the 
mines with it, blew all sorts ’f jigmarigs ‘n’ thingumbobs, ’n’ sold ‘em to the 
miners ’n’ Injuns. Them critters is jest like sailors ashone; they'll buy any- 
thing they set eyes on. Besides, I sounded my horn; advertised big, so to 
speak; got upa sensation. Used to mount a stump 'n’ make a speech; told 
’em I'd blow Yankee Doodle in glass, any color they wanted; give ‘em that 
sort ‘f gospel, ye know.” 

“ An’ could ye do it?” inquired the Paddy, confounded by the idea of blow- 
ing a glass tune. 

“Lord, Sweeny! you’re greener ’n the miners. When ye swaller things 
that way, don’t laugh ’r ye’ll choke yerself to death, like the elephant did when 
he read the comic almanac at breakfast.” 
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“I don’t belave that nuther,” asseverated Sweeny, anxious to clear himself 
from the charge of credulity. 

“Don’t believe that!” exclaimed Glover. ‘ He did it twice.” 

“Och, go way wid ye. He couldn’t choke hisself afther he was dead. I 
wouldn’t belave it, not if I see him turn black in the face. It’s yerself 'll get 
choked some day if yees don’t quit blatherin’. But what did ye get for yer 
blowin’? Any more ’n the clothes ye’ve got to yer back?” 

For answer Glover dipped into his pockets, took out two handfuls of gold 
pieces, and chinked them under the Irishman’s nose. 

‘Blazes! ye’re lousy wid money,” commented Sweeny. ‘“ Ye want some- 
body to scratch yees.” 

‘Twenty thousan’ dollars in bank,” added Glover. “All by blowin’ ’n’ 
tradin’. Goin’ hum in the next steamer. Anythin’ I can do for ye, old mess- 
mate? Say how much.” 

‘It’s the liftinant is takin’ care ay me. He’s made a betther livin’ nor 
yees, a thousand times over, by jist marryin’ the right leddy. An’ he’s going 
to put me in charrge av a farrum that they call the hayshindy, where I'll sell 
the cattle for myself, wid half to him, an’ make slathers o’ money.”’ 

“Thunder, Sweeny! You'll end by ridin’ in a coach. What'll ye take for 
yer chances? Wal, I’m glad to hear ye’re doin’ so well. I am so, for old 
times’ sake.” 

“Come in, Captain Glover,” at this moment called Clara through the blinds. 
‘Come in, Sweeny. Let us all have a talk together about the old times and 
the new ones.” 

So there was a long talk, miscellaneous and delightful, full of reminiscences 
and congratulations and good wishes. ‘ 

‘*Wal, we’re # lucky lot,” said Glover at last. ‘Sh’d like to hear ’f some 
good news for the sergeant and Mr. Kelly. Sh’d go back hum easier for it.” 

‘Kelly is first sergeant,” stated Thurstane, “ and Meyer is quartermaster- 
sergeant, with a good chance of being quartermaster. He is capable of it and 
deserves it. He ought to have been promoted years ago for his gallantry and 
services during the war. I hope every day to hear that he has got his com- 
mission as lieutenant.” 

“Wal, God bless ’em, ’n’ God bless the hull army!” said Glover, so grati- 
fied that he felt pious. ‘An’ now, good-by. Got to be movin’.” 

“Stay over night with us,” urged Thurstane. ‘Stay a week. Stay as long 
as you will.” 

“Do,” begged Clara. ‘You can go geologizing with my husband. You 
can start Sweeny on his farm.” 

‘*Och, he’s a thousin’ times welkim,” put in Sweeny, “though I’m afeard 
av him. He'd tache the cattle to trade their skins wid ache other, an’ slather 
me wid lies till I wouldn’t know which was the baste an’ which was Sweeny.” 

Glover grinned with an air of being flattered, but replied, “Like to stay 
first rate, but can’t work it. Passage engaged for to-morrow mornin’.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Aunt Maria, agreeably surprised by an idea. 

And the result was that she went to New York under the care of Captain 
Glover. 

As for Clara and Thurstane, they are surely in a state which ought to satisfy 
their friends, and we will therefore say no more of them. 


THE END. 
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VI.—FARO-GAMBLING. 


Wee payin’? I’m dead broke?” 
‘What! Cleaned out?” 

“You bet. But if that dealer hadn’t railroaded, I'd a got square copperin’ 
the ace.” 

The words being spoken at two o’clock in the morning in a basement coffee 
saloon which had the one merit of cheapness, and the speakers being men of 
generally mildewed appearance, with moustaches surprisingly huge and hats 
suspiciously glossy, I was aware that I had been made acquainted with one of 
tife vexations of grovelling gambling life, at no greater cost than some execra- 
ble refreshments and the temporary companionship at a ghostly hour of three 
accomplished pickpockets, one burglar of excellent reputation in his profession, 
a dilapidated skinner, six abandoned women, and four victims of the uncer- 
tainties of faro. 

The last were types of a class to be met in certain localities and at certain 
hours, with such frequency as to prove that it is respectable in numbers if 
nothing else. At any of the later hours of the night, in any one of the cheap 
eating shops in or near Broadway, from Spring street north to Tenth street, can 
be found one or more of the shabby-genteel men who bear unmistakable evi- 
dence in their speech, manner, and appearance of long and generally disastrous 
fighting with the tiger. These are the canaille of gamblers, who hang preca- 
riously on the edge of a terrible fascination, and manage to supply the neces- 
sities of life in a cheap way, from chance success in small bets and by a 
few dollars picked up by guiding more profitable customers to the houses 
where they are known. Strictly speaking, more ‘cappers” than gamblers, 
they are not only at the bottom of the profession, but their right to the 
proud title of “sporting men” is stoutly denied by their more prosperous and 
reputable brethren of the green cloth. Improvident, unclean in habits and lan- 
guage, unscrupulous, they are the natural products of sporting life, but which 
the faro banks nevertheless strive, although in vain, to shake off. Every house 
has several of these forlorn attachés, who play when they have money, and in- 
troduce a desirable stranger when they can, but are constant in their attendance 
upon the banquets daily spread in these houses, and are thus obliged to take 
the chances as to lodgings and raiment only, save when their hospitality has 
been worn threadbare, and they are then found in the places where I heard one 
of them declare the emptiness of his pockets in such emphatic manner. 

Very different in most respects is another class of gamblers who can be 
seen any fine afternoon decorating Broadway with the splendor of their apparel, 
for as a rule the sporting fraternity is unexcelled in elegance of raiment. If 
you meet iu Broadway a man who lounges listlessly onward as though he had 
no well-defined object in life, and whose garments are cut in the latest style and 
of the finest material, you may wager he is a gambler in good luck, previded his 
silk hat is in the highest possible state of polish and his watch chain unusually 
heavy. Very elegant in appearance, very quiet and gentlemanly in their de- 
meanor, are these professional sports of the better class at all times and in all 
places. I have met men eminent in science, literature, art. politics, and the 
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last in great numbers, in faro resorts, no one of whom could exceed in good 
breeding the polished proprietors, nor even some of the professional gambiers 
who were present. Generally they are men of fair intelligence and education, 
who can converse agreeably upon current topics; andI have met some few who 
were possessed of the highest intellectual powers, which had been most liber- 
ally cultivated. One whom I knew, but who is now dead, was the son of a 
Portuguese nobleman, exiled for political reasons, who, with the finish of a 
courtier, had a mind of great originative power, which had been trained and 
stored in the best universities of Europe. This man, who was capable of out- 
stripping his fellows in almost any field of human effort, was the keeper of an 
ordinary faro bank; and although an exception perhaps, men but little less 
than he was in gifts, acquirements, and opportunities, can be found in almost 
every first-class gambling resort, trusting to the turn of a card for the means of 
life. They are men who.are so convinced of the emptiness of life that they are 
incapable of making an effort for any of its prizes, and are content to take such 
pot-luck with the world as their perfect mastery of the science of chances in 
card-playing may give. Scorning equally to take a dollar by false play or to 
introduce a novice to their method of living, there are many worse men to be 
met, and in much more reputable places, than these professional gamblers, 
who wrong only themselves. A public danger as they are in the example 
they set, it is impossible not to deal more in sorrow than in anger with men 
who do evil so suavely, and who tacitly admit, by every act of their lives, 
that they are fully aware of the wrong they are doing themselves and the com- 
niunity. 

Another class of men who live by the cards are not entitled to any such con- 
sideration. Coarse-featured, moustache bristly, hair close-shaven like a con- 
vict’s, apparel obtrusively gaudy and loaded with massive ornaments pretend- 
ing to be of gold and precious stones, these are men to be shunned as the sharks 
which their appearance and their every act proclaim them to be. They are 
the proprietors or enticers on commission of the third-rate dens, where a 
*‘square”’ game is never played even by accident. Faro failing to return a 
profit, these fellows are ready to try anything else, from a game of poker to 
downright robbery, as a means of obtaining money without honest labor, which 
they abhor as the lowest estate of man. Any one can make a living by work, 
they say, but it requires a smart man to get it without; and they are so bloated 
with a sense of their exceeding shrewdness, that they sometimes try their hand 
at some one of the confidence operations in which the skinners are adepts, and 
almost invariably do it so clumsily that failure is the result. Their chief occu- 
pation and main reliance for a livelihood, when they are not the owners of a 
small den, is as “ropers in”; and it is surprising, considering how uncouth they 
are in appearance and address, that they are so successful in enticing strangers 
into the holes where they can be fleeced. These strangers thus inveigled come 
under the name of occasional players, whether guided by the better class of 
ropers into the first-class saloons, or by these viler ones into the low cribs; and 
whether in the one or the other, they‘are the vivification of all gambling. So 
long as one sport wins or loses from or to another, no harm is done the com- 
munity at large, but no good is done the gamblers. The occasional players 
furnish the means to replenish the faro banks, or they would soon be empty ; 
and the strangers who play not more than two or three times in their lives are 
the meat upon which this vice has grown so great. 

It is not singular that the novice is so apt to try his luck when he has once 
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been induced to enter the gambling room. The universal American game is 
“ faro,” and it looks so simple, so safe, so entirely fair, that the chances appear 
in favor of rather than against the outside player. There is, first, the large 
massive table covered with green cloth, and on it, occupying less than half its 
surface, is the ‘‘ lay-out,” which is a full suit of cards, from the ace to the king, 
painted in a parallelogram. Then there is the dealing box, into which the 
cards are put face upward, and the whole game consists in guessing what card 
will be reached as they are drawn from the box. All being ready, the players 
make their bets by placing upon a card in the lay-out the amount they desire 
to risk upon it, and the game can be best described by supposing that one of 
these is sanguine the queen will win. He therefore puts on the card the small 
round pieces of ivory called “checks,” which he has purchased of the dealer, 
and each of which represents a certain sum, ranging all the way from twenty- 
five cents to one hundred dollars. The first card, having been exposed before 
the game opens, is “dead,” and does not count. If the second should be a 
queen, the supposed player loses; butif the third, he wins. The same rule holds 
good through the seventeen turns in each deal, the dealer winning on each al- 
ternate card beginning with the second. But when only four cards remain in 
the box, the game assumes a new phase as the last turn is called. The first and 
fourth card being ‘‘ dead,” only the second and third are open to speculation, 
and the chances are considered so greatly against the player that the dealer 
pays four for one on this turn. All this appears very simple to the tyro, and 
he cannot be made to understand that the bank has any advantage over him in 
guessing the order in which the cards in the box will be reached. He is fully 
prepared to believe that the only chance against him is the “splits,” as the 
bank takes half of whatever may be bet upon the card when two of the same 
suit appear on the “turn,” and gives him nothing. Convinced, as the great ma- 
jority of people are that there is only this risk against them, it is not strange 
that faro has become the most popular and universal of games of chance. 

It is made more alluring by its surroundings. Nowhere has sumptuous e+ 
egance been attained in such perfection as in the first-class gambling saloons 
of New York. Generally each has a suite of rooms, the largest of which is de- 
voted to faro, with perhaps a roulette wheel in one corner, while others are sa- 
cred to short card games, and one is always exclusively used as a banqueting 
hall, All are furnished without regard to cost, but there is never anything in 
any of them to offend the most fastidious taste, although there may be some- 
times a grim humor in some of the decorations, as is the case in one house 
where a magnificent oil painting of a tiger is suspended to the wall immediate- 
ly over the table, so that none of the players can look up without meeting the 
glaring eye of the beast which is held to be the presiding deity of the game. 
But such suggestions as this are rar® as in general there is nothing anywhere 
but the faro table to declare the uses of the place; take that away, and the vis- 
itor would imagine himself in the private parlors of a gentleman whose great 
wealth was fortunately equalled by his refined taste. This delusion would be 
strengthened by a seat at the banquet, where the viands of all possible varie- 
ties are of the best quality, and are served with a finished elegance in the 
plate and all table appointments, including the waiters, which is not ex- 
ceeded even in the most select houses. At the table and on the sideboard 
in the saloon are liquors of such excellent quality that they would have an- 
gered old blear-eyed, besotted Silenus, as wanting in the fire he demanded in 
his drams, but-although freely offered they are never pressed upon the visitor, 
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and it is possible for a man to frequent these saloons for years without acquir- 
ing a taste for liquor. There is, in fact, very little drinking in them, and none 
at all of that fast and furious potation which hurries so many thousands of 
Americans to physical and mental ruin. No sight is rarer in a gaming-house 
than to see a man maudlin drunk, and still more rare is it to find one under 
the influence of liquor engaged in heavy betting. An intoxicated man is never 
allowed to profane the place, and if he appears in the person of a valuable pat- 
ron is quietly led away, to be put to bedin some remote room; but if he comes 
as an unknown casual, he is put into the street with little ceremony, but no 
violence. 

What has been said of the appointments of faro houses applies of course only 
to the first-class and most prosperous establishments. The places next in order 
npe them in everything, but are far below them in all. A second-class house 
has sometimes even more of glitter than its rival, but it is easy to see that it is 
pinechbeck grandeur. There is an entire absence too of the refined taste which 
presided over the decoration and furnishing of the better houses. The rooms 
are glaringly painted, filled with odds and ends of furniture of all ages and 
patterns, so that they look not unlike the wards of a hospital for superannuated 
and diseased househoid goods turned over in their old age to the auctioneer’s 
hammer. The suppers and liquors, however, most plainly proclaim the lower 
caste of the place. While the variety in both is abundant, the first are exe- 
crably cooked and served, and the quality of the latter would not be strange 
to the most experienced patron of the ordinary Broadway saloons, which are 
proverbial for furnishing every kind of beverage except good. But if the sec- 
ond grade houses are bad in these respects, there are some below them which 
are much worse. If a man can digest the so-called game suppers and survive 
any considerable drinking of the liquids which are offered as pure whiskey and 
brandy in the lowest class of faro-houses, he ought to be able to insure his life 
upon the most favorable terms. And the appointments of these houses are in 
keeping with their entertainment. The chairs, sofas, and carpets were of the 
most tawdry description when new, but are ragged with long and ill usage; 
the gambling-checks, which range in price from twenty-five cents to one dollar, 
are grimed and dented with much handling; the faro-table, which elsewhere 
is enticing in its newness and cleanliness, here is old and smeared with grease ; 
the dealing-box, which in first-class houses is of pure and polished silver, in the 
second-class of German silver, but equally polished, here is of pewter and dingy. 
So in all the minutis of the place it is repulsively suggestive of squalid and un- 
prosperous vice, and if by any chance a gentleman enters, he leaves at once to 
lase his money under more elegant or at least cleaner auspices. 

Provided a “ square” game is dealt, the actual playing of faro is precisely the 
same whether thousands are wagered in the elegance of Twenty-fourth street, or 
as many pennies in the squalor of the Bowery. The players being seated around 
three sides of the table, where there is room for six or eight, the dealer takes up 
the other side, with the marker of the game generally at his elbow. This 
marker has the cue-box, a glance at which at any time will show the players 
which cards of each suit are out and which yet remain in the box; and it is 
a knowledge eagerly sought by the bettors, who are to a great extent guided by 
it. There is rarely a word spoken during the progress of a deal, for faro is the 
most quiet, and in that respect the most gentlemanly of all games. A glance 
at the cue-box tells the player the condition of the dealing-box, and he silently 
places his wager in the shape of checks upon his chosen card or cards, with 
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copper upon them if he desires to bet upon the side of the bank, as he is at liberty 
todo. After each turn the dealer glances over the board, and without a word 
picks up the checks he has won, or adds the same number to thosealready upon 
the cards in the cases where he has lost. Any player is free to cease playing 
at any moment, and at the close of a deal can obtain the money for whatever 
number of checks he may possess by handing them in to the dealer. From this 
operation, suggestive of a closed career, has come one of the most common of 
modern slang phrases, “‘ handing in his checks,” as a synonyme for death; and 
there is something of a grotesque humor in the metaphor, when the circum- 
stances which gave it birth are fully considered. There is something funereal in 
the gravity and decorum of the faro room, and there is a deal of the utter 
abandon of death in the staid recklessness with which an infatuated player 
stakes his last dollar on the turn of a card. 

Even where the game is not “square,” it is usually marked by the same 
solemn propriety during its progress, for it is not often the victim discovers 
that he has been cheated until long after the close of the operation. The frauds 
of faro, once known, are so transparent that it is amazing that they were not 
discovered at the moment their perpetration was attempted. The most com- 
mon is that of the sanded cards, by which is meant cards with the surface 
roughened, so that the two being handled in a certain way will adhere and ap- 
pear as one. The dealer, intending to make assurance doubly sure, and to be 
certain that the players shall lay down and take up their money only at his 


. pleasure, arranges the cards before beginning the deal so that he knows precisely 


the order in which they will come out. During the progress of the deal he is 
therefore able to bafile chance by pulling out one card or two, as the bets upon 
the table may demand. If the patron to be fleeced has wagered on the ace, the 
dealer easily makes that card win or lose, to serve his purpose; and in these 
“skin games,” where everybody but the goose who is being plucked is in the 
confederacy of roguery, nobody keeps tally of the turns, and the victim at the 
close of the deal is ignorant whether there have been seventeen turns or half 
that number. Yet the most sugerficial knowledge of the game and the slight- 
est practice ought to save any one from a swindle that is daily practised, and 
is but little less clumsy and transparent than the next most ordinary fraud of 
dealing from a pack with more than the fifty-two cards, where the presence 
of the dishonest supernumeraries immensely increases the chances against the 
player. Of course a little observation would reveal the superfluous knave, but 
the cheat is usually practised upon men who hardly know one card from an- 
other, and has therefore been successful far beyond its merits. Even if the 
dupe should discover his true position, he has wit enuugh as a rule to do noth- 
ing more than cease playing upon the first plausible pretext, and go quietly out 
of the house. There is hardly any position in which a man can be placed 
which is more trying to the nerves than to find himself alone in a “skin” 
house, as the dens where cheating games are played are called, with a terse 
truthfulness that is in itself quite appalling. Surrounded by the ruffians of 
the gambling fraternity, who watch his every movement with suspicious greed, 
he is not conscious of his peril until he finds that he is being cheated, and be- 
trays the consciousness by some word or look. Then he feels himself walled 
up from sympathy and safety by the merciless gamesters around him, and noth- 
ing is further from his thoughts than to demand the return of his money. All 
that he asks is a chance to breathe the free air of the streets again, and that is 
all his despoilers will allow. A patrolman pacing his beat in the small hours 
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of a sleety morning was accosted by a pallid stranger, who, pointing to 
the lighted second-floor windows of a ‘well-known “skin” house, asked 
“ Stranger, what’s that?” “Faro,” was the answer; but the stranger said 
“No, sir; it’s hell! I’ve been there! The devils will be out presently; please 
don’t let ’em follow me.” And having, as he thought, established a strong rear- 
guard in the policeman, the victim retreated hastily but in good order. Such 
horrors as this man had evidently met face to face are nightly encountered in 
the great city, where the skin game is played in scores of dens that wear a 
charm against the penalties of the law in the terror they create in those who 
have been cheated in them. 

Faro houses in New York have rarely exceeded one hundred in number, ex- 
cept during the latter part of the war, when speculation going mad in Wall 
street stalked over the land, demoralizing and ruining thousands. In those 
feverish times faro-playing naturally increased with stock-gambling, and the 
faro houses multiplied until they vibrated between one hundred and twenty 
and one hundred and thirty in number. Of late years, however, they have 
steadily decreased, and during the present year, when the public excitement 
upon the subject has caused the sensational statement that the city contains six 
hundred of them, ninety-two has been the largest number open at any time. 
The number seems small in comparison with the size of the city, which, besides 
the large resident reckless population, contains tens of thousands of strangers 
anxious not to miss any of the sensations of the metropolis. Yet these faro 
banks not only are enough to do all the business presented and enticed to them, 
but some have a very precarious life owing to the lack of custom. The first 
and second class houses are under very heavy expenses, a principal item of 
which takes the shape of rent. They must be and are located in the principal 
thoroughfares, near the leading hotels, with the exception of those anomalous 
institutions known as “day games,” which are found in Ann, Fulton, and 
Chambers streets, for the accommodation of business men, many of whom have 
acquired the bad habit of seeking solace for the vexations of legitimate trans- 
actions in the delights of faro. A seizure was made of these places lately, upon 
the ground that they are of all the gambling establishments in the city the most 
dangerous to the public. It is not necessary to endorse this statement in order 
to justify the attempt to suppress day gambling; but if activity in this direc- 
tion is intended to excuse the toleration of all other houses, it will result in 
more of evil than good. The night houses into which strangers are inveigled 
and robbed, which are the resorts of young men of fortune, who here take the 
first steps in a downward road which leads them and their families to shame 
and ruin, are worthy of at least equal attention. Besides being more fre 
quented, these night houses have a much greater number of hours for play. 
The day houses are only in full operation four or five hours per day; but in the 
night houses a game can be had during the afternoon and at any hour of the 
night, while the average of play, take them altogether, is fully twelve hours in 
each twenty-four. The night houses, therefore, which can be found in upper 
Broadway and the cross-streets near the large hotels, do the most faro-playing, 
and are necessarily greater evils than places which are only accessible during 
a few hours, and then only to a single class. In the absorption and waste of 
capital, the half score of day houses cannot be compared to those where most 
of the play is at night. 

I have endeavored, but without the success I hoped and desired, to get 
accurate statistics upon this point, and am therefore forced to use approxi- 
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mate figures, which are, however, very near the exact truth. The faro 
banks of New York have as capital a little less than one million of dollars, 
which is very unequally divided, as the ninety-two houses vary from $2,000 to 
$50,000 each, although only three or four have the latter amount, and the aver- 
age banking capital is about $10,000. It is impossible to say what amount of 
money changes hands upon this basis, but I have learned that the average 
yearly winnings of all the banks taken together is about fifty per cent, exclusive 
of the capital required to keep up the establishments, so that every year these 
gamblers absorb about $500,000, and the actual profits are more than 100 per 
cent. 

These figures are conclusive that the way of the transgressor is hard. Yet 
it is the uncertainty of faro that constitutes its fascination, and makes it possible 
for the houses to have so large an average of profit. As against a single player 
the bank is estimated to have an advantage of but fifteen per cent. in the chances, 
but as against all of its patrons its odds are almost incalculable. I have seen 
® game where one man would win steadily through several deals, while the 
several other players as steadily lost, and was told by experienced professionals 
that I was witnessing an event of constant and expected occurrence. But I 
was also warned not to judge of ultimate results by the one lucky man, as my 
kindly mentor assured me that at some time that individual would lose back to 
that bank, or some other, every dollar of his winnings. In the long run 
the bank must always win. It has been said that no Frenchman can avoid 
death, or the Cross of the Legion of Honor, and gamblers have a saying 
as caustic and more true, that a “Stormer is sure to be a piker.” The first 
term interpreted into English, means one who has an extraordinary run of 
good luck by which he has pocketed thousands, while a “ piker ” is a tolerated 
collapse who makes a stray bet when he can beg or borrow a “ check.” 

These ups and downs are the safeguards of the banks and the ruin of the 
players. No man would play long or heavily if constantly a loser from the 
start, but buoyed by occasional gains, the fangs of the game are fastened into 
his very nature. There are exceptions, of course, of which I have seen some, 
and heard of others; but the rule is that a beginner becomes a confirmed player 
and ends in bankruptcy. No vice has blighted so many lives, has illustrated so 
many epics of anguish, or has cost the productive industry of the nation so many 
nillions of money, as faro gambling. There is scarcely a business man who 
cannot point out some hulk floating in the streets covered with the mire of 
poverty, who once had fate behind him, but, forsaking trade for faro, became 
what he is; and the liberal professions—but especially the law—can furnish in 
proportion even a greater number of these warning examples. There is 
searcely a lady in good society who cannot tell of some refined and elegant 
woman, once the pride of her circle, now living in penury and neglect, whose 
fortune has been wrecked by her husband on that fatal table. There are 
hundreds of orphans wailing for bread, whose guardians have sunk their por- 
tions in the maelstrom of faro. Trust funds, public and private, have been 
piled upon the green cloth, to disappear in the insatiable drawer of the dealer. 
And all this misery, shame, and loss has been inflicted upon the country be- 
cause faro honestly played is a game of pure chance, and sometimes favors the 
unfortunate who meddles with it. 

It is scarcely necessary to prove these general truths by the recital of special 
cases, for every reader of the daily newspapers can recall the heart-rending 
history of some victim of this deadly fascination. It is not often that the splen- 
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dors of the gambling saloons are dabbled with blood, but the stains are scarcely 
yet removed from a day house where an infatuated youth balanced accounts 
with the despiteful ace by blowing out his brains beside the gambling table. 
If such tragedies were more common, there would be fewer victims of the 
game; for that revelation of the innermost secrets of faro life did more to 
startle the devotees of the game into abstinence than anything which could be 
said or done concerning the vite. The experience of all the years during 
which faro has flourished in New York is convincing that moral force is pow- 
erless against the game, and that the law which has been made for its suppres- 
sion cannot, or at least will not be enforced. The penalties of the statute which 
was enacted in 1851, are sufficiently severe if they could be inflicted upon even 
a moiety of the houses, to entirely suppress the game. But it is a suggestive 
fact that there has never been but one conviction for the offence of gambling 
in the city of New York. The statute specifically enacts that “if any person 
for gambling purposes shall keep or exhibit any gambling table, device or ap- 
paratus, or if any person or persons shall be guilty of dealing ‘faro,’ or bank- 
ing for others to deal ‘faro,’ or acting as ‘look-out,’ or gamekeeper for the 
game of ‘faro,’ shall be taken and held as a common gambler, and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be sentenced to not less than ten days hard labor in the 
Penitentiary, or not more than two years hard labor in the State Prison, and be 
fined in any sum not more than one thousand dollars.” It is made a misde- 
meanor punishable by fine, for any person to persuade another to enter a gam- 
bling room, or for the owner or lessee of any premises to permit gambling 
therein, and it is ** the duty of all sheriffs, police-officers, constables, and pros- 
ecuting or district attorneys to inform against and prosecute all persons whom 
they shall have credible reason to believe are offenders;” and it is a misde- 
meanor punishable by a fine of not more than five hundred dollars for any of 
these officials to neglect this duty. 

Armed with these great powers, it would seem to be no very difficult task 
for the people to successfully battle with “faro”; yet this stringent law, which 
the casual reader would suppose a most effective piece of correctional mechan- 
ism, has been inoperative from its enactment. Many attempts have been made 
to enforce it, some of which had an honest intent to accomplish its purpose, 
white others had no better design than to blackmail the gamblers; but both 
ended in ignominious failure. The seizures of the houses and implements of 
the game permitted by the law, have been successfully made many times, and 
the supposed principals have as often been held for trial in the Court of Gener- 
al Sessions by the police magistrates, but with the single exception of the com- 
plaint against Pat Hearn, no case has ever gone to a conviction. The abnor- 
mal result in Hearn’s case ought to have encouraged the authorities to use all 
possible means to secure a like conclusion in others, as it for the time entirely 
suppressed faro gambling in New York. But it has never had a companion, 
and farv as a consequence has had a long career of uninterrupted prosperity. 
Various district attorneys have attempted to explain why an effective remedy 
for a gigantic evil has been so seldom used, by the excuse that in all the cases 
the proof is so defective that a conviction could not be had, and no good could 
be effected by bringing them to trial. To the general mind it would appear a 
not impossible task to obtain the necessary evidence at least once a year against 
some one of the ninety faro houses, and by the condign punishment of the 
conductors of that one, cause all their fellows to flee from the wrath to come. 
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For thirty years there has been a strong conviction in the public mind that the 
community can be saved from the dangers and losses of faro by punitive law 
alone, and admirable appliances to this end having long ago been provided, a 
day must soon come when the people will demand of their servants that the 
law shall be enforced against those glittering, fascinating hells, where 

Some men creep in skittish fortune’s hall, 

While others play the idiots in her eyes. 

EDWARD CRaPSEY. 








CONSCIENCE. 





Y wife sits with her hand in mine, 
My child is on my knee: 
My little village sweetheart, here, 
You must not follow me! 


I loved you once—I dread you now. 
You are no welcome comer ; 

For I am married, you are dead— 
I saw your grave last summer! 


Above it grew the brier-rose, 
The flower you loved the best: 

It is a quiet sleeping-place— 
Go, rest, and let me rest! 


Why should you haunt me thus? ’Tis true, 
A careless-hearted student, 

Witched by your face, I should have been 
Less tender and more prudent. 


But, can I help it? Have I power 
To heal the wound I gave, 

With love and death between us now, 
My marriage, and your grave? 


Then leave me; let me dwell in peace, 
Since vain is all regretting; 

And sleep beneath the brier-rose, 
Poor child! life’s grief forgetting. 


In vain I pray; where’er I go 
I find you by my side! 
The heart that once I wronged what grave 
Is deep enough to hide? 
Marian Dovetas. 
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OLLAND is as level and green as a billiard table, and, were it firmer, 
would meet the requirements of a Titanic game with the balls and cue. 
Voltaire, with more alliteration than truth, described the country in three 
words: Canauz, canards, canaille—a sacrifice of fact to smartness from which 
the French wit could not refrain. The first and second words are happy, but 
the last is unmerited. It is easy to understand his antipathy to the country and 
its people, since both are in antithesis to what they are in France. There the 
land rolls in gentle swells of real hard earth and rock; in Holland it is spongy 
and flat, intersected with canals and surrounded with dikes. There the inhabi- 
tants are vivacious; here, phlegmatic. 

As to names, the country has two. Official hands write and official lips call 
the kingdom The Netherlands. The people know it only as Holland. In spo- 
ken language of most circles, at home and abroad, the latter name is generally 
employed among Dutch, English, and Americans. The French use their old 
translation of the Low Countries—Pays Bas. 

The Netherlands consists chiefly of made ground, which in the dryest sea- 
son of the year is not dry, and the greater part of the time is saturated. One 
feels almost as if it were a sham country, and that one might go through the 
soft crust of earth and sink into the sea. The ground is so loose that high 
winds occasionally tear up large trees by the roots. The spongy soil, steeped 
in that element in which the country swims—water—nourishes vegetation 
greatly. Doubtless owing to this, the country is in advance of her southern 
neighbor, Belgium, ten days or two weeks in spring vegetation. The product, 
like the soil from which it comes, is porous and lacking in firmness; its fibre 
is gross and soft, and it imparts its character to all that feeds upon it. The 
flesh of man and animals has the same softness, abundance, and coarseness of 
texture which characterize the vegetable kingdom. The brain fibre, like thet 
of the flesh, lacks finesse and delicacy. The mind, like the body, is heavy an: 
slow in its operations. The intelligence of the animal possesses the same 
bluntness and tardiness as that of the man. Thus constituted, Dutchman’s 
thought finds expression in heavy, practical platitudes. The movement of ev- 
erything is slow—of the ships on the water, cows in the field, horses on the 
street, the commonplaces between men of the counter, and the dallying words 
of the wooing and the wooed. Alertness of intellect scarcely exists except so 
far as found in driving a shrewd bargain. In a word, the mind is as pudgy as 
the flesh. 

Fatness is normal. It grows at the same pace as the great, gross-veined, 
plump cabbages, which bulge out over all the land. The generating power is 
remarkable in all nature—in animals, vegetation, and men. Life, such as it is, 
chubby and slow, is abundant. Grasses of the richest blade and trees of the 
fullest leaf, or fat cows and calves and ewes and lambs, fill the land to surplus. 
Procreation is constantly going on in every department of nature. Sterility is 
not known, either in the soil, the animal, or woman. The physical conforma- 
‘ tion of woman here seems better adapted to the work of generation than in 
other countries. Her breasts are high and full, pressing outward not unlike 
the bow of one of her native, old-fashioned ships, and from her waist down a 
pelvic width is indicated which admirably fits her to be a mother. 
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The mother instinct is strong in the woman of the Netherlands. Follow- 
ing the general order of everything in nature in her country, she is prolific and 
remarkably gifted in her capacity for nourishment. As regards sustenance, the 
child may be said to be born in the lap of plenty,gor it has a mother rich in 
the juices of life, who always rears her own offspring. The preservation of a 
healthful appearance in the rearing of a large family is more remarkable here 
than elsewhere. The fructifying power of nature quickly repairs losses, and 
the humid climate moistens the complexion and brings the rosy tints to the 
surface. The dry, camel-like flesh which covers the frame of an Arab, it would 
be safe to affirm, does not exist in a single individual of the Dutch race in the 
Netherlands. 

Rubens has often been accused of exaggerating the forms of his women; 
but those who are familiar with the huge-limbed, rose-tinted, moist-skinned 
women of Holland willingly concede his truthfulness to nature. He faithfully 
portrayed what he saw around him. The delicate, spiritual creations limned 
by skilful masters in other lands he seemed to be unacquainted with, or if he 
was, eschewed them as not being the most natural form of beauty. His ideas 
of perfection were developed among his own people, and he saw it as they saw 
it. To him and to them the Dutch or Flemish type must have seemed nearly 
faultless. : 

The woman’s position is not a conspicuous one. An exemplary wife is ex- 
pected literally to obey her husband, to remain at home and look after the 
linen, kitehen, and scrubbing. As for reading current literature; travelling, 
and having reception days, all this to her is a sealed book. Hence her ideas of 
life are limited to the little local events of every day which transpire in her im- 
mediate vicinity or within the circle of her relations. Reared and dwelling in 
such narrow limits, she has no curiosity for anything beyond what her neigh- 
bors eat and wear and the little occurrences of her provincial neighborhood. 
The fall of an empire, as a piece of news, does not possess to her anything like 
the same interest as the kittening of her cat or the discovery that one of her 
neighbors is out in a new bonnet. She is enabled to gratify her lively curiosity 
for things local by means of the small looking-glasses which are attached out- 
side of the windows in such fashion as to permit her to see what is going on 
outside without herself being seen. Thus quietly seated with her knitting at 
the window, she takes in the perspective of the street from end to end in oppo- 
site directions, and her eye of Eve rakes it like a piece of ordnance from one 
extremity to the other. Much of her time is spent at this out-look, and it is 
her principal pleasure—always, however, with sewing or knitting in her hands, 
for she is no idler. When the door-bell rings she can see the ringer from her 
seat—a gratification she es, ,ecially enjoys. From this point her searching eye 
nutes with unerring exactitude what goes in and out of her neighbors’ doors, 
whether it be butter, beef, eggs, or dry goods. The exterior looking-glass is 
the Eye Terrible of Holland, feared of man, woman, and child. People have a 
certain air of self-consciousness in the street, possibly because they know that 
the eyes af the feminine world are on them. 

Everything goes in at the front door, for ten to one the rear gives on a ca- 
nal. When the butcher, baker, or what not makes his appearance, the senti- 
nel of the window leaves her post to hold personal parley with the vender, and 
holds him strictly to the mark in price, weight, and quality. All provisions 
are submitted to her feeling and smelling inspection, and she acquits herself of 
the duty with a conscientiousness that would surprise the American woman. 
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When the Dutch woman finds herself in the society of a stranger—a rare 
occurrence—she is silent and embarrassed. She will not be drawn out and 
speak of what she knows, and the conversation, such as one hears in the society 
of most countries, is to he® pure Sanserit. She is not the mistress of the house, 
as it is generally understood, but rather an upper servant or housekeeper. Iy 
the family group it is the man who is the central figure; the woman is kept it 
the background. The retirement in which she lives resembles much that of 
the woman of the East. For her there is but one man in the world, and he is 
her husband. She lives in such constant and secluded intimacy with him that 
any other acquaintance is impossible. 

The basement of the building is generally used as the counting-house of the 
husband, for the Dutchman is born a merchant. Overhead is the family dwell- 
ing, so that husband and wife are within call of each other. The chief advan- 
tage of this arrangement for the head of the family is its convenience for tak- 
ing his numerous repasts. The family eats four times a day. At eight in the 
morning, bread and butter, a slice of almost tasteless cheese, and coffee with 
milk, or tea—the usage of the latter being more general. At noon, exactly the 
same nourishment. Four o’clock brings with it a solid dinner of meats, fair 
Bordeaux wine, and numerous vegetables, among which figures conspicuously 
the potato sprinkled with ground nutmeg. Indeed, most vegetables are gar- 
nished in the same way. The extraordinary use of nutmeg is the most striking 
feature of the Dutch kitchen. The potatoes are perhaps the best in the world, 
and if properly cooked would be delicious. In the evening at eight, the tea, 
bread and butter, and cheese come into play again. If the husband be a club- 
man and he should find himself out at the unusual hour of eleven or twelve 
o’clock, he will be found again nourishing himself at that hour with a slice of 
cold beef, or something nearly as solid, at his club. As a rule, the married 
man is not given to clubs. He passes his evenings in the bosom of his family, 
in the best room of their dwelling—the drawing or sitting room. The tea is 
made here by the mistress of the house. An open portable kind of furnace, 
looking something like a coal-scuttle, containing live coals, on which reposes a 
seething teakettle, is brought in by a maid-servant and placed alongside the 
mistress. A large tray is also brought in and placed before her, which bears 
the teapot and cups and saucers. Thus, cosily surrounded by the members of 
her family, the mistress makes and passes tea of such strength as would keep 
any other than Dutch people awake all night. It is doubtful if tea is consumed 
even in Russia in as great quantities as in the Netherlands. It is served to the 
clerks in all the counting-houses, in cafés, and at all places of amusement, at a 
moderate price, usually four cents (American) a cup. 

The ambition of every Dutchman, if he has a garden, is to have a tea-house 
in which to take his tea inthe summer. It is lattice-worked and vine-clad, and 
answers to the description of our summer-house. Here he sips his tea and 
smokes his cigar in conjugal felicity, regardless of the world’s revolutions, changes 
of governments and dynasties. The wealthier buy country seats in the vicinity 
of the town, when they straightway cut a canal around the house and construct 
a drawbridge. Printed in plain letters on the arch of the bridge, or over the 
door of the villa, is the name of the place. There is not much variety of nom- 
enclature, for the Dutchman has but little imagination; the most common is 
« Sommerlust.” There is a tendency toward Biblical names, such as “ Jerusa- 
lem,” “ Jericho,” ete. The little drawbridge-thrown across two or three yards 
of water to admit, and carefully drawn up after departure, is suggestive of 
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feudal times. This is the more singular, as the Dutch are the most law-abid- 
ing of any people. The country-house is constructed as if it were under an 
{talian sky, with veranda and many large doors and windows. 

The rich have places in the country, the well-to-do have a little patch of 
garden in the town, and the poor content themselves with a pot of flowers in 
the window. 

A prominent trait in the character of the woman is her love of scrubbing 
and cleaning. A house already damp from a moist climate is made more so 
from the quantities of water with which it is continually drenched. To slop is 
her mission, and she fulfils it with a fervor frightful to a person subject to 
rheumatism. To slopping within there is no limit, but without there is restric- 
tion. The beating of carpets and mats in the streets, and the dashing of water 
against the windows and outside of houses, grew to such an extent that the city 
fathers were compelled to make a law forbidding it after ten in the morning, 
which law is at present in foree. Up to this hour, the buxom maid-servants 
with bared arms hold possession of the streets, when they are impassable to 
those who wish to avoid dust and water. Cleanliness is traditional. There is 
a village not far from Amsterdam where horses and vehicles are forbidden to 
enter, lest they dirty the streets. In most places poverty and dirt are found 
together. In Holland the houses of the poor are almost always clean and tidy ; 
the bare floor and table are as white as soap and water can make them; all 
pots and pans of tin shine like polished steel; and window-cleaning is carried 
to perfection. They are not, however, even the rich, as clean in their persons 
as they are in their houses. Bath-rooms are seldom found in their dwellings. 
There is not the same hygienic necessity for the bath on account of the humidity 
of the climate. Public bathing establishments are not known, except in the 
three principal towns, the Hague, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam. 

Rotterdam is noted for the good looks of its maid-servants. The type is 
soft-eyed, ruddy-eheeked, dark-haired, and of course stout, with plump mottled 
arms and large hands and feet. I have seen a ‘porter wooing a maid throw 
his great hand like a grappling-iron upon her shoulder with sufficient force 
to have overturned a delicate creature, and she received the demonstration with 
a gratified giggle in which he joined with a laugh like a donkey’s braying. A 
delicate caress would doubtless have been lost upon her, but the amatory grip 
touched her. With taste it is the same as with feeling. French wine mer- 
chants say there is but little delicacy of appreciation in the Dutch palate; that 
Bordeaux wines, to be marketable among them, must be coupé with alcohol 
and strong Spanish wines. This is alleged of the ordinary population only, 
for the cultivated Dutchman who has travelled is epicurean in his tastes; but 
when delicate wine flows into the throat of the bourgeoisie, it finds its way into 
a receptacle of cumbrous vitality. The wine coupé, from rudeness and raspi- 
ness, produces a gentle irritation of the stomach, and the alcoholic spirit goes 
to the head, the whole arousing the lethargic nature into something like liveli- 
ness. Dinners begin with diffidence and mawvaise honte, and end with coarse 
familiarity. At the dinners which precede all weddings, chorus songs contain- 
ing indelicate allusions to the bride and groom are sung, little slips containing 
the verses being passed around to the guests for this purpose. On these occa- 
sions excesses obtain toward the end of the entertainment, such as amatory 
demonstrations and allusions and something like intoxication, which is not alto- 
gether confined to the men. 

At social gatherings the young women call the young men by their abbre- 

5 
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viated Christian names, such as Jan and Pete, and the latter reciprocate the 
familiar curtailment. If a young person were to adopt the usage prevalent in 
most polite countries, it would be regarded as affectation. 

In contracting marriages, the young people are simple, honest, and primi- 
tive. The courtship, engagement, and marriage with one woman, is the full 
heart-story of almost every Dutchman. He courts the object of his affections 
sentimentally, and is soon engaged. The engagement often lasts years, during 
which he addresses his betrethed with a tender assiduity which is never re- 
laxed. He glories in it, and walks about with her always on his arm, makes 
visits with her to friends and kindred, and when they are invited to any enter- 
tainment, they are by common consent always placed together, where they coo 
together like doves regardless of the public gaze. 

The engagement is a solemn obligation, and public opinion anathematizes 
him who breaks it. The Lotharios and Almavivas would have no occupation 
here, for husbands and wives righteously cleave together. There is a simple 
purity in the relation between man and woman which is touching; they love, 
and marry, and are happy. If Jan’s pecuniary position will not enable them 
to marry, they can wait for years with the patience and fidelity of Jacob and 
Rachel, until the happy period arrives. The parents, however, if it be in 
their power, generally come to the rescue and open up the way to conjugal 
joy, ina much more kindly and parental manner than is usually practised in 
America. 

Flirtation is incomprehensible, and the gay dangler with pretty nothings on 
his tongue is regarded with general disfavor. There is no strategy, intrigue, 
or détour in the affairs of the heart, but directness and publicity. The indeli- 
cacy of the proceeding is more than compensated for by its candor and good 
faith. Swains from all time have been romantic and given to verse-making in 
honor of their mistresses. Not so the Dutchman. He is incapable of anything 
in the way of moonlight and guitar, or the perpetration of Byronic rhyme. 
Nor is he cloquent in presence of his beloved; flat, meagre, and provincial is 
his conversation, and wearisome to a degree for a third pair of ears, but emi- 
nently satisfactory to those immediately concerned. Half of the time of their 
long téte-d-tétes is passed in silence, squeezing each other's hands, and looking 
sentimentally foolish but happy. 

Tke Dutch bourgeoisie are not a hospitable people. They rarely if ever in- 
vite a stranger or foreigner to their bed or board. On Sundays they frequently 
have their immediate connections at dinner, when they in their turn invite, to 
balance the account, which is kept with a bookkeeper’s punctuality and cor- 
rectness. Lest one side should be left in debt in this respect, the custom every- 
where prevails among the better classes of bestowing a florin on the servant 
when passing out of the house, which is to a certain extent paying for the din- 
ner. When a servant is engaged these florins form part of the wages, for the 
master knows how many dinners he will give during the year and how many 
people at each, neither more nor less, and makes a statement to this effect to 
the servant wishing to enter into his employment, and this is the basis of the 
negotiation. The Dutch amphitryon, for a year in advance, almost knows the 
particular persons he will have in his house, and the kind of meat which will 
be set before them, together with the cost of the same. The dinners are gen- 
erally good and with many courses. The Dutch are heavy feeders, particular- 
ly of meats and vegetables, but eat little or no bread. They are silent or 
speak but little until toward the latter part of the repast, when the copious li- 
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bations they have drunk loosen their tongues to the uttering of heavy jokes and 
broad humor. The Dutchman has slow, heavy animal propensities, but no im- 
pulses whether for good or evil. In many other respects, as in the matter of 
impulse, he is the antitype of the American. There is the same difference be- 
tween them that there is between a light, dancing New York clipper, which is 
sensible to every puff of wind, and a heavy, soggy Dutch lugger, which feels 
nothing but a stiff breeze. 

The chief ends of life for the Dutchman are the accumulation of money and 
domestic peace. The Jew and Armenian concentrate their faculties on money- 
getting as much as he, but it is doubtful if either holds on to it with his tenacity. 
Balzac’s type of the shrewd, avaricious money-lender is Gobseck—half Dutch 
and half Jew. Public-spirited men, as they are called in America, are un- 
known in the Netherlands. As a rule, men do not embark in disinterested 
enterprises, make donations, or leave charitable legacies. The Peabodys and 
Couttses rarely exist on Dutch soil. 

On the other hand, there is less crime in the Netherlands than elsewhere. 
The Dutchman is honest and truthful. He does not lie himself, nor does he tol- 
erate lying in others. There are no shams about him. He dves not know how 
to dissemble, and would not if he could. The nearest thing to it is the shrewd- 
ness which veins the strata of blunt honesty. Like truthful people generally, 
he is slow in giving his word, but once given he is pledged. Like all money- 
getters, he is prudent, and possessed of the qualities which are always grouped 
around it. 

History tells us that by long and continued hammering and blowing, where 
their interest or religion was at stake, they have been brought up to a white 
heat, as in the tulip excitement and the Spanish invasion. Since then they 
have grown old as a nation and as individuals. They have lost most of their 
ancient virtue. The traits of heroism which belonged to them of old are eaten 
out by the love of gain. The days when Van Tromp swept the seas with a 
broom at his masthead will never return, and it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that the Dutch would now fight on land and sea for religion or nation- 
ality, as they did in former times. 

There is no boldness in their action. They do not take the initiative in 
trade or politics. They wait for others to open up the way, and then they fol- 
low. When the nation assumes a position in politics, it is in a spirit of depre- 
cation. More advanced peoples plant themselves squarely in their declarations ; 
the Dutch creep to theirs apparently with fear and trembling. We are con- 
strained to accept the melancholy fact that the heroic Dutchman so graphically 
described by the gifted Motley is dead. 

The Dutchman is gregarious, of the race sheep. Peaceable as a merino, 
he rarely if ever comes to blows. Gregarious in his opinions and feelings, he 
travels in his ideas on a dead level, for monotony and absence of originality are 
his. The land is barren of invention, progress, and ideas; it has given birth 
in these latter days to no new thing, nor done anything for the advancement of 
science or the amelioration of the human race. 

There is little or no curiosity to see or honor the world’s celebrities. It only 
exists for things local, such for instance as are of a domestic character. If Glad- 
stone, Thiers, or President Grant were to arrive in Rotterdam, there would scarce- 
ly be any manifestation of interest, When their King comes, it is an ovation—a 
gala day; soldiers parade with music, cannons are fired, and genuflexions are 
made in his honor; and for all this their sovereign snubs them, for he is of 
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those who believe that peoples were created for their rulers. So meekly they 
eat their humble-pie—a dainty dish to set before the King. Whatever may be 
his royal shortcomings, the Dutch cannot see them, for the sentiment of loyalty, 
which a United States republican can never understand, blinds them. 

National characteristics only are here spoken of. There are a few cosmo- 
politan Dutchmen who are travelled and cultivated, who entertain each other 
and foreigners hospitably, and whom it is a privilege and pleasure to become 


acquainted with; but they are not typical Dutchmen. 
ALBERT RHODES. 








HALF AN HOUR. 





MET her last year, in the studio 
Of Weymer, in the Rue de Charente ; 
She came in with cheeks all aglow 
From the wild autumn winds, and bent 
To my greetings with a flow 


Of light murmured words, silver sweet, 
Delicate flattering phrases, 

Which my own words sprang forth to meet, 
As if I believed in her praises, 

Dropped with a smile at my feet. 


Courtesy, high-handed, and bred 

In the translucent blood of her veins: 
Such a lady! who can flatter, instead 

Of yqur flattering her for your pains, 
Without a change of her cool white and red. 


Saying, “I've heard of you much ”— 
Smiling—‘“‘ and glad thus to meet; ” 

While her hand’s tender touch 
Brushed my own, to complete 

The chaste charm: call it such, 


For I knew that it meant nothing more 
Than the gracious refinement of art; 
The exquisite odorous core 
Of a flower, not its heart. 
What wanted I more? 


The flower itself for my share? 
Well, I have it here in my palm— 
A rose that fell from her hair 
Into my hand, like a charm, 
Just as we parted there. 
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And half smiling I took it away— 
Half smiling, but was I in jest? 
Well, what next? shali I say 
I have worn it here on my breast 
Since that red autumn day? 


Only the swift short half 
Of a long-drawn hour, 

An arch phrase or two, and a laugh: 
What is the power— 

Did she give me wine to quaff? 


For, ever I’m seeing a face, 

Like a face in a delicate dream. 
Larkspur eyes and rose lips thro’ the lace 
_ Of a veil glide and gleam, 

Till I half lose the trace. 


Then a turn of the head shows such hair! 
Black hair like wet silk, 

Breaking loose from a silken snare, 
And a hand white as milk, 

Thrusting it back without care. 


More than a year, you know, 

And much has happened since then— 
The world’s ebb tide and flow, 

And a man’s life with men; 
But I'd let it all go 


For the swift short half 
Of a long-drawn hour, 

An arch phrase or two, and a laugh, 
And the possible power 

To sit there and quaff 


That fine fairy wine, 

Which has kept its sweet spell, 
Kept its sparkle and shine, 

Down a year’s surge and swell, 
From that half hour of mine. 


Of mine! yes, of mine, sweet! 
You’ve met millions of men 

And dropped a smile at their feet, 
But that half hour was mine then, 

And in it I claim you, sweet. 


And in it I have you and hold you, 
Larkspur eyes and blush roses! 
And in it I clasp you and fold you, 

Where this rose reposes. 


There, my passion I’ve told you! 
Nora PErry. 








OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
By Mrs. Epwarps, Author of “Susan Fielding,” ‘* Archie Lovell,’’ ete. 





CHAPTER XX. 
FRIENDS. 


EADER, do you know what it is af- 
kR ter some opera or ball to be haunted, 
against will of yours, by the importunate 
burden of a single tune? 

Rawdon Crosbie is so haunted now. 

He gets up in the morning, breakfasts, 
prosecutes his courtship, dines, sleeps, 
dreams, all to the tune of *‘ Jane.’’ Her 
face, her laugh, her trick of voice and man- 
ner are never absent from him. A dozen 
times a day he gives stealthy looks at the 
stolen silver locket. (Poor Emmy remarks 
that Rawdon has always the scent of those 
new vesuvians about him now.) He treas- 
ares jealously a morsel of flowers, “‘a 
withered weed ’’ that she has worn in her 
waist-belt, or that Blossy’s little hand has 
picked for him. The prose of his life, in 
short, so intensely prosaic hitherto, has be- 
come a poem. ‘* The light that never was 
on sea or land’’ shines for a brief space 
across the dead level of his path and makes 
it lovely. 

How will it end? How do all such hal- 
lucinations end when the tune has worn 
itself silent, the light died out, the poem 
lapsed back into dullest, tritest prose? 
What fate can there be in store for Raw- 
don Crosbie but this, that Jane when she 
finds out his folly will laugh at him, and 
that Emma, excellent little forgiving Em- 
ma, will become his wife? Well, and in 
the mean time he would change places 
with no crowned head in Europe! The 
ratified blessings, the heavy responsibili- 
ties of life will rest, securely enough no 
doubt, on his shoulders some day. But 
the some day has not come. And, mean- 
time, he holds the present, the golden, 
stolen midsummer hours, between his 
hands ; and Jane receives him always with 
a smile of welcome; and he is to go with 
her to the theatre three evenings, at least, 
next week! The prospect of escorting his 
mother and Emma to exhibitions—of 
family luncheons with the Herveys—even 
the prospective patronage of his cousin 
Adonis, the man Rawdon Crosbie dislikes 
most on the face of the earth, is not suffi- 
cient to damp him. 


Sunday drags its accustomed slow length 
along at The Hawthorns, and Rawdon be- 
haves himself beautifully ; goes to church 
twice at Emma’s side, eats his cold two 
o’clock dinner at Emma’s side, listens to 
plans for the ensuing week’s pleasure with 
those dear Herveys, all with exemplary 
patience. At last comes evening; Emma 
must assist the maid in laying things 
ready—no sin in merely laying things 
ready for to-morrow’s packing—and Raw- 
don is free. He is free, goes out of doors, 
lights his pipe, falls into a reverie, and a 
quarter of an hour later finds himself look- 
ing over the fence which divides his fa- 
ther’s last field from the kitchen garden 
of Theobalds. 

He bade Jane good-by last night, fore- 
seeing that Sunday would be a day of seri- 
ous duty at home. And still his feet have 
led him, ‘‘ who knows how?”’ along the 
accustomed path. Now what excuse must 
he make for his coming? Will Jane laugh 
at him? Willshe be bored by him? Not 
expecting his advent, is she verifying the 


. Lidlington gossip-dealers by having her 


house full of officers at this moment? 

He hesitates—half turns away—gives 
one lingering look at the gray old walls 
of Theobalds; then sees Jane emerging 
from amidst the apple trees quite close at 
hand, her little daughter beside her. 

‘** Dordy, Dordy! ”’ sings out Miss The- 
obald, the nearest approach her tongue 
can make to Rawdon’s name, and runs for- 
ward with hands of welcome outstretched. 
Jane follows and unbolts the garden gate 
for him. He has no choice left in the mat- 
ter; does he want to have a choice but to 
stay now? 

‘*T was not quite sure about your num- 
ber in Maddox street, Mrs. Theobald ’’°— 
something in Jane’s face seems to ask him 
the reason of his coming—‘‘ and, as I was 
smoking my pipe in the plantations, I 
thought——”’ 

“Pray, don’t apologize,’ interrupts 
Jane, a little coolly. ‘* As for our num- 
ber in Maddox street, you will find it in 
your pocket-book. I wrote it down for 
you myself, last night.’’ 

**Of course you did;’’ and Rawdon 
tries hard not to look as foolish as he feels 
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‘¢ Really I must beg your pardon for troub- 
ling you so much. I[——’’ 

‘* Let me shut the gate, please ; come in 
or out, or we shall be having the pigs in 
again. Did I tell you that we found your 
father’s pigs quietly grubbing up our let- 
tuces yesterday morning? The blessing 
of having near neighbors.”’ 

‘* We shan’t be near neighbors after to- 
day ,”’ Rawdon remarks. ‘ Or at least I 
shan’t. I mean it for a kind of P. P. C. 
visit to Theobalds.”’ 

‘* How sad! You did mean it for a visit 
then, after all? If your feelings will per- 
mit you to eat, Mr. Crosbie, will you have 
some of Cousin James’s raspberries? 
Blossy and I have just found out that they 
are getting ripe.”’ 

Jane turns as she speaks into a narrow 
side-path, Blossy following with her tiny 
hand in Rawdon’s. The kitchen garden 
of Theobalds is an exceedingly old-fash- 
ioned one, and something of the quaint 
home flavor that once belonged to the 
word ‘* garden ”’ clings to it still. There 
are tall ill-bearing apple trees, amidst 
whose branches Francis Theobald perched 
when he was an urchin ; cucumber frames 
of a style of architecture of thirty years 
ago; beehives; narrow cinder paths lead- 
ing from the main walks among the rasp- 
berry and gooseberry bushes; and even 
some unpretending flowers, such as mari- 
golds, columbines, and bachelor’s buttons, 
ranged along the outer edges of the vege- 
table beds. 

‘* People may talk as they like about 
fine lawns and parterres,’’ cries Jane, her 
mouth full of raspberries. “A good 
kitchen garden is much more to my taste. 
To see all the lettuces and cabbages, yes, 
and the smell of the raspberries, even, re- 
minds one of Covent Garden.” 

‘* And is that an advantage?” asks 
Rawdon, forever on the point (yet never 
reaching the point) of being disenchanted 
by Jane’s want of refinement. 

‘* Certainly it is, to a cockney like me. 
My jolliest hours were all spent within 
half a mile of the Covent Garden cabbage 
baskets. Blossy, you have eaten enough ; 
yes, but you have. I don’t want you ill 
to-morrow. Rawdon, be good enough to 
take Blossy in your arms and carry her 
bodily away from the raspberries. We 
may as well go and have another look at 
our magnificent garden that was to have 
been,’’ she adds. ‘‘ Likelier than not it 


will never be a garden, or a croquet ground 
either, in my day. I begin, but I’ve no 
heart to finish things.’’ 

Evidently there is something amiss with 
Jane’s spirit to-night. Rawdon, who 
knows nothing about the hour at which 
Mr. Theobald came home this morning, 
nor of the confession wrung from him re- 
specting an impromptu adjournment from 
the barracks to Lady Rose’s—Rawdon, 
knowing nothing, I say, of Jane’s domes- 
tic troubles, and self-occupied as befits the 
fatuity of his age, connects the change in 
some mysterious manner with himself. 
And his foolish heart beats quicker; and 
he forgets Emmy and all he owes to Emmy 
more and more ; and every word he utters 
brings him nearer to the betrayal of his 
own ridiculous secret. 

When they reach the garden * that was 
to have been ,’’ they sit down beneath the 
turf bank where the happiest hours of 
Rawdon Crosbie’s life have already flown, 
and bit by bit their talk comes round to a 
subject not generally unpopular with boys 
and girls of their age, but of which, 
thanks to Rawdon’s shyness, or to Jane’s 
matter-of-fact good sense, this boy and 
girl have never spoken yet. 

The hour, the solitude, a certain wistful 
half-sad expression on his companion’s 
fair face lend Rawdon inspiration. Words 
flow warmly, readily from his lips; as 
words will now and then flow from the 
lips of the least eloquent men, when they 
chance to talk about something which 
they themselves feel strongly, and so for 
the time believe in. 

** You should put all that in a book,”’ 
remarks Mrs. Theobald. He has been 
making her some effusive speech about the 
impossibility of love, genuine love, losing 
its fire under the chilly hand of time or 
circumstance. ‘‘ You express yourself 
very well, and I dare say it wouldn’t look 
silly—in print! ”’ 

** Although in real life you would call 
it most supremely so?’’ he asks her. 

**T don’t believe in the sort of thing at 
ail—as far as men are concerned. I never 
knew, I never heard of any man being in 
love for longer than six weeks at a time.”’ 

‘In love! But what do you understand 
by being in love? We must come to a 
definition of terms.’’ 

He approaches a few inches nearer ; he 
watches her transparently clear face nar- 
rowly. It has grown graye almost to 
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sternness ; lines that can make you imag- 
ine what Jane will be when she is an old 
woman are round her lips. 

‘*T don’t know what you mean by defi- 
nitions. 1 know I don’t believe in men’s 
love and in men’s constancy, except in 
books. Why should 1? I’m almost 
twenty years old. I’ve lived every day 
since I could runalone. What I say I say 
out of my own experience of the world, 
not out of mawkish, bread-and-butter 
novels.”’ 

** One may have reached twenty, and in 
a certain sense have lived every day of 
one’s life, and yet still have some things 
to learn,’’ remarks Rawdon Crosbie. 

‘*Of aman that may be true. A wo- 
man of twenty knows as much of life as 
she will ever know, unless‘she is a fool, 
and [ don’t take fools into account.’’ 

Now all this conversation, interesting 
no doubt from different causes to the two 
persons who are holding it, is profoundly 
dull to Blossy’s intelligence. Blossy, 
newly torn away from raspberry beds, has 
for the first three minutes no feeling, 
thought, emotion, but raspberries, and sits 
longing for those lost delights, a fruit- 
stained finger between her fruit-stained 
lips. Then a small white moth flutters 
forth from a holly edge close at hand, 
and Blossy’s eyes and soul follow it. The 
moth’s flight is upward. At the awful 
height of six or eight feet, Blossy can 
trace it no further against the dome of 
primrose sky. All she can see is a star 
that has newly come out overhead, and at 
this she gazes steadfastly for another sec- 
ond or two. But stars are stupid things, 
uot eatable like raspberries, not chasable 
like moths. Blossy’s thoughts and eyes 
soon fall to earth again, and before three 
more minutes have fled the well-known 
sentiment of Dr. Watts respecting Satan 
and idle hands is verified. 


I have said that Blossy Theobald, when 


bent on mischief, has the movements of a 
mouse, the fingers of a pickpoctet. Like 
all healthy children of her age, she is a 
thorough bandit at heart. To conquer, 
destroy, possess, are the primitive instincts 
of Blossy’s nature. And with that peach- 
blossom face, those heaven-blue eyes of 
hers, she commits her sins so innocently ! 
Nestling close at Rawdon’s side, her soft 
little fingers creep over his waistcoat, find 
their way into his waistcoat pocket, ab- 
stract its contents. before either he or 
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Jane has noticed what she is about. Her 
laugh, her little trilling laugh of exulta- 
tion, first arrests Jane’s attention. 

** Bloss, you have been at mischief. Oh, 
I see you, Miss, with your fist doubled up. 
You’ve been picking Rawdon’s pocket. 
Now open your fingers directly.’’ 

Mechanically, Rawdon Crosbie’s hand 
goes to his waistcoat pocket. The little 
scented locket, his treasure, his amulet, is 
gone. 

‘* Blossy, you small thief! give me back 
my property. I’ll neverlove you again, 
Blossy, if you don’t. Now give it back at 
once.”’ 

His eagerness tells Blossy that she has 
stolen something of importance ; and her 
fingers close tighter over her prize. ‘‘ Me 
teep him for mine self,’’ she remarks, 
in her language, nodding triumphantly 
at Rawdon and showing her small 
teeth. 

‘* Give it to Mamsey, Bloss,’’ says Jane, 
whose system of education is not based on 
rigidly exact principles. ‘‘ Mamsey shall 
keep it,’’ holding out her hand, ‘ and 
Bloss shall have twelve raspberries.’’ 

Bloss hesitates for a moment; then, 
peeping through her fingers and finding 
nothing particularly seductive in the ap- 
pearance of her booty, strikes the bargain. 
Rawdon Crosbie’s secret, her own little 
silver locket, is in Jane’s hands. 

‘*Mrs. Theobald, give it me! please 
give it me!’’ cries Rawdon, his face 
flaming with blushes like a guilty school- 
boy’s. ‘It is nothing—it is something 1 
value particularly—it’s of no value to any 
one but me! ”’ 

This piques Jane’s curiosity, of which 
she possesses her full woman’s share. 
‘‘Nothing! something! of no value! of 
great value! Isuppose I may look at it at 
least?” 

‘** No, please don’t!’’ In his eagerness 
Rawdon has seized her hand and covered 
it with his own. ‘‘ I’ll never forgive you 
—I mean you’ll never forgive me, if you 
see it.” 

The situation becomes critical. Blossy 
has flown back to the raspberry beds, lib- 
erally to carry out her part of the con- 
tract, and they are alone; Rawdon hold- 
ing Mrs. Theobald’s hand and pleading to 
her as if his life depended on the prayer. 
‘*1’ll never forgive you, sir, if you don’t 
let gomy hand.’’ He obeys her instantly. 
‘* As to seeing, what can there be to see? 
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Now, trust to my honor. I'll never tell 
Miss Marsland. I promise faithfully.’’ 
And she looks. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
‘6 WAS THE DOLL GOT A HEART?”’ 


Tuere is dead silence for a minute; a 
minute—an hour it seems to Rawdon 
Crosbie, uncertain that instant disgrace 
and dismissal may not await him on this 
discovery of his crime. 

‘** And what put it into your head to take 
property that did not belong to you?”’ in- 
quires Jane, coldly, at last. 

‘*T—I don’t understand you,”’ he be- 
gins. 

‘*Oh, come; no pretence! This locket 
is mine, and you took it, you know you 
did, the morning you left your card on us 
at Spa. I missed it from my box direct- 
ly we got back, and accused Blossy, 
the nurse girl, half the waiters in the ho- 
tel of the theft. De Lansac and I hunted 
for it everywhere.”’ 

At the name of De Lansac, Rawdon be- 
gins to recover his presence of mind. ‘1 
have no wish to pretend anything, Mrs. 
Theobald, but I would suggest that there 
may—it is just possible that there may be 
two silver lockets in the world, each fash- 
ioned in the shape of a heart.’’ 

‘* But not each with a J. T. cut on the 
face,’”’ says Jane, holding up the locket 
and examining it closely. ‘*I have had 
this poor little old heart for ages ; I should 
know it among a thousand. De Lansac 
had the initials cut for me in Paris years 
ago.” 

She puts it with ostentatious care into 
her pocket, and again there is silence. 
‘* Come, don’t let us quarrel. Don’t be 
foolish enough to deny that you were less 
honest than you might have been,’’ Jane 
remarks, at last. 

‘‘No, Mrs. Theobald, I deny nothing. 
If I had known the peculiar, the tender 
interest that attaches to that ‘ poor little 
old heart,’ you may be very sure I should 
have left it alone! ”’ 

‘¢ You would have done wisely,’’ Jane 
answers him. ‘* Honesty is generally the 
best policy. I don’t know at the same 
time what I have said to you about tender 
or peculiar interest. The locket is mine, 
not yours: consequently its rightful place 
is—not your pocket! Simply that.”’ 
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Kawdon plucks up small tufts of grass 
and flings them from him disdainfully. 
‘*T agree with Dundreary,’’ he burst out 
after a minute ; ‘‘there are things no fellow 
can understand, and one of them is—I 
haven’t a prejudice, I hope I haven’t a 
prejudice belonging to me, but how Eng- 
lishwomen can look—yes, can look at for- 
eigners with the favorable eyes they do, 
is a marvel that passes my comprehen- 
sion.”’ 

‘It might easily do that, I should say, 
without being much of a marvel,’’ ob- 
serves Mrs. Theobald with coolness. 

‘* But women—there’s no doubt of it— 
judge by some standard of their own; 
some standard we know nothing about. 
That glib fluency that passes for wit, 
that accurate knowledge of tuckers and 
flounces, those graces learned from a pos- 
ture master——’’ 

Don’t talk so quick, pray, you'll 
hurt yourself. And before you go any 
further, would you kindly say who ”’ (alas 
for Jane’s cases !)—‘* who all this fine sar- 
casm is directed against?” © 

‘* Against all foreigners who worm their 
way into Englishwomen’s hearts,’’ says 
Rawdon, losing his head completely. 

**Do you, by any chance, mean De Lan- 
sac, Mr. Crosbie? ”’ 

**You know best, Mrs. Theobald. I 
spoke of foreigners who have wormed their 
way into Englishwomen’s hearts. If 
Monsieur—if the person you méntion 
comes, as I suppose he does, under that 
category, certainly I mean him.”’ 

Forth flares Jane’s hot temper; up 
starts the angry blood upon her cheek. 
** And what possible interest can you have 
in the subject?’’ she cries. ‘* What right 
have you to speak slightingly of any one, 
English or foreign, who happens to be 
dear to me?” 

‘*What right?’’—her flushing face, 
her indignant voice goading him on into 
more absolute loss of self-command— 
‘* What right? An easy question for you 
to ask now! It would be more to the 
point to ask me what thought, what ob- 
ject, what interest I have left that is not 
wrapt up in you!” 

‘* Mr. Crosbie ! ”” 

‘*Oh, it is just as well said,”’ cries 
Rawdon, waxing desperate. ‘‘ From the 
first hour I saw you, my life and every- 
thing belonging to it have been set adrift. 
And if I could choose—if I could choose ”’ 
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—and his anger cools, his tone softens, in 
spite of himself—*‘ I would not have it dif- 
ferent. The gain has been greater than 
any loss you can inflict upon me now.”’ 

Jane, on this, turns round and looks 
at him full. ‘* Well, whatever else I 
thought, I did not think you would be 
such a fool as this!’’ she cries, with 
blunt, unaffected astonishment. 

‘* T suppose not,’’ he answers. ‘‘ I sup- 
pose that’s always the proper thing for 
women to say. Lead a man on until he 
makes the besotted idiot of himself I have 
done, and then be surprised at his 
idiocy !”’ 

‘*T don’t understand what you mean by 
the proper thing! Your opinions are 
framed, you see, on women of your own 
class of life, of whom I know nothing! If 
you mean that I, Jane Theobald, would 
lead you or any other man on knowingly 
into talking rubbish, you make a ridicu- 
lous mistake. Nothing bores me more 
than scenes! If you had known a very 
little more of the world, you would never 
have so misunderstood me.”’ 

‘* And you have thought I could be alone 
with you as I have been—for hours, for 
days, alone here with you—and not grow 
to care for you more than I ought?” 

‘Ought? Oh, déar me, don’t let us 
get up on moral stilts in addition to eve- 
rything else!’’ says Jane, with a laugh 
that cuts him horribly. ‘‘It isn’t the 
right or the wrong of your talking so, it’s 
the absurdity of it that takes away my 
breath ! ”’ 

Not a very exalted standpoint, it must 
be allowed. And yet if Jane had planted 
herself upon the highest of all ground, had 
addressed him from the topmost pinnacle 
of a very Mont Blanc of virtue, Rawdon 
Crosbie could not have been made to feel 
the wrongness of his position with more 
galling completeness. 

‘¢ The absurdity of a man of my age los- 
ing his senses under the constant influence 
of a face like yours! ’’ he remarks. 

‘* A face—a face! Yes, that’s all men 
think of!”’ cries Jane. ‘‘A pink and 
white complexion, a pair of blue doll’s 
eyes, a stray dimple or two, are excuse 
enough for anything. Has the doll got a 
heart? Ah, not worth the loss of time to 
guess at that! And as women go—as 
women go,’’ she adds, a little bitterly, 
‘*men are right, I dare say, in their way 
of judging of them.”’ 
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Something in the tone of her voice soft- 
ens Rawdon’s anger more and more. 
** And you?’’ he asks her—‘‘ you, Mrs. 
Theobald? Is it loss of time to speculate 
if you have a heart, I wonder?’ 

She turns pale—he can see the change 
of hue even in that indistinct light—she 
flushes rosy red. After a minute: ‘‘ From 
most men,” she exclaims—‘‘ from most men 
I should just call a question like that bal- 
derdash—the kind of stuff that passes cur- 
rent with weak lemonade between the 
dances at a ball! With you, I’m sure I 
don’t know why, I can talk differently 
to how I ever talked before. I like you. 
There’s the truth. I liked you from the 
first for your pluck in standing up for me 
and coming to see me in spite of your 
sweetheart and your mamma. I like you 
because you are good to Blossy. I like 
you for everything! ”’ 

Rawdon Crosbie heaves a miserable 
sigh. He knows, too well he knows, what 
these candid admissions must herald. 

‘* And so I’ll say to you what I’m sure 
I never thought to have said to any one 
while I lived. I have a heart—and it’s 
full.’’ As she says this each word seems 
to be wrung from her lips with an effort. 
‘* Fuller than it can hold—the worse for 
me perhaps—already.”’ 

She has made him the confession for his 
good, honestly, frankly, to cure him of 
his folly. And the result is the direst 
failure that ever honest truth-telling 
brought about. Till now Rawdon’s feel- 
ings have been—he himself could not have 
told you what!—a compound of admira- 
tion for Jane’s beauty, of boyish vanity, 
of generous revolt against the treatment 
she has met with at the hands of Emma 
and his mother. In his new-born, pas- 
sionate jealousy, a flood no longer of vague 
sentiment, but of love—the word must be 
written—love, strong in very proportion 
to its hopelessness, goes forth from his 
heart toward this woman who has faltered 
out her hapless secret to him alone here, 
under the starlight, in the fragrant night. 
Ah, he sees everything with fatal clear- 
ness now! He knows what premonition, 
acuter than reason, made him hate De 
Lansac from the first ! 

** So I hope you will believe me when I 
repeat that I never led you or any one 
else on knowingly,’’ says Jane, a kind of 
shyness, very unusual with her, in her 
manner, 
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‘* Believe you, Mrs. Theobald? I be- 
lieve you only too easily,’’ he answers. 
‘* Tf I had chosen to keep my eyes open, I 
might have seen from the first what was 
in store for me.”’ 

‘*¢ But it’s all over now, Rawdon. You 
have forgotten to be wise for a moment, as 
we alldosometimes ; but I am your friend 
and comrade the same as ever. I only 
hope,’’ she goes on—‘‘ I only hope that in 
the future you will be made as happy by 
Miss Marsland as I wish you to be.”’ 

‘‘ The future—don’t talk to me of the 
future !’’ Rawdon interrupts. ‘‘ How, in 
God’s name, can I be happy away——”’ 

‘¢ Away from a woman who does not 
care for you,’’ says Jane, with kindly, 
cruel firmness, ‘‘ and with one who does? 
Ah, you will learn how in time, my dear 
boy ! ” 

‘*T may learn many things,’’ says Raw- 
don slowly, and with emphasis. ‘‘I shall 
never learn to forget you and all the hours 
I have spent with you.”’ 

And he rises, and walks away along 
the path by which they came, Jane fol- 
lowing him in silence. 

‘¢ T suppose it will be better for me not 
tu come and see you any more,”’ he remarks 
when they have reached the garden gate. 

‘*T suppose so,’’ says Jane, not with- 
out a falter in her voice. 

‘* Not this week that you will be in 
London, of course? Well, then, I may as 
well say good-by to you now.”’ 

‘* Good-by, Rawdon.”’ 

He takes her hand, holds it for a mo- 
ment with a grip of iron in his own; then 
goes, without another word. 

‘‘Dordy, Dordy!’’ cries Blossy from 
among the raspberry bushes—Blossy, 
amazed at seeing her playmate leave with- 
out his accustomed kiss. 

But Rawdon never turns his head. 
Straight onward toward home, toward 
Emma, toward duty, he marches, nor 
looks behind him more. 

He must never—in this moment’s ex- 
ceeding bitterness he tells himself—he 
must never look back more. The light 
has gone suddenly out, the tune stopped ; 
the one chapter worth reading in his life’s 
dull book is shut, clasped with a clasp; 
and there is an end of it! He must never 
look back more. 

And he looks back before he has gone a 
dozen steps, and with jealous eyes watches 
the figures of Jane and her child, until 


the fast-falling shadows hide them away 
out of his sight. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AMONG ‘‘ THE PROFESSION.”’ 

Ir is curious how many old friends we 
are sure to run across when we have come 
lately into money; curious how well every- 
body remembers our face, how eager 
everybody seems to be to renew the plea- 
sure of our acquaintance. 

Before Mr. Theobald has been twenty- 
four hours in town he has made half a 
dozen engagements. After congratulat- 
ing @ man upon a crusty cousin’s demise, 
what can come more naturally to the lips 
than to ask him to dinner? He must 
spare a day to mess with his old regiment 
at Aldershot, must dine at the club with 
an Eton chum of twenty years ago, must 
join a jovial “‘ literary’ party given by 
his old friend Jack .Thornton at Rich- 
mond. Quite easily and without an ef- 
fort, Francis Theobald, actually possessed 
of six hundred, and ready to spend at the 
rate of six thousand a year, finds himself 
drawn toward the world, the associates 
that knew and ruined him in his palmy 
days. And equally without an effort does 
his wife gravitate back toward hers—the 
world, the associates of that painfully un- 
genteel period when Jane wore shabby 
boots and a darned merino frock—the 
world that was so all-sufficient for her be- 
fore her marriage brought her within the 
possible reach of people who visit and are 
visited. 

Not a creature but who is in or con- 
nected with the profession does Jane know 
in London: Uncle Dick, ‘‘ the person who 
plays the trombone in an orchestra” ; Un- 
cle Dick’s wife, once an actress whom the 
town ran after, wardrobe-keeper now at 
one of the minor theatres; Miss Minnie 
Arundel (née Mary Johnson), and their 
friends. And oh, how happy, how thor- 
oughly, vulgarly happy Jane is among 
them all. She goes with Miss Arundel to 
rehearsal, she sups on the humble fare, 
the cold roast pork and pickles of old days, 
at Mr. Richard Johnson’s, and, while Un- 
cle Dick sips his gin-and-water, listens to 
his wife’s stories of how Juliet Montmo- 
renci will not wear such a dress in the 
forthcoming piece, and how Charlotte de 
Vere insists upon wearing such another, 
and how that artful Aurora Stanley, a fa- 
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vorite of the author’s, has got her part 
written up expressly to admit of a pink 
satin train since last rehearsal. And then 
the pleasure of exhibiting Blossy before 
all these people! the pleasure of seeing 
Blossy hugged, of hearing herself called 
‘*my dear’? by every kindly, albeit out- 
at-elbow soul she meets within theatrical 
precincts. 

We can none of us—let the Mrs. Coven- 
try Browns of the earth look to the fact— 
be much more exalted, much more refined, 
than our earliest associations. Jane feels 
a glow of pride in keeping so completely 
on a level still with hers. Mrs. Crosbie, 
the Miss Theobalds, every thing and per- 
son connected with Chalkshire Philistin- 
ism, cease as utterly to trouble her con- 
science during these few happy days as 
though she had never known the blessings 
of Chalkshire or of Philistinism at all. 
She almost forgets her new-born distrust 
of Theobald and Lady Rose. She entirely 
forgets poor young Rawdon’s confession 
of Sunday evening and his present bamish- 
ment. 

Is not that the way with most of us, 
reader? A and B like each other, quar- 
rel, part, and to-morrow A is philander- 
ing unconcerned among other scenes and 
people, and B debating frenzied between 
a revolver and prussic acid. Admirable 
provision of nature that the balance of suf- 
fering should be so nicely adjusted ! 

Rawdon Crosbie does not quite hover 
*twixt bowl and dagger yet, but he really 
does hesitate between emigrating to a 
sheep farm in South America and insist- 
ing that Emma Marsland shall marry him 
in three days. Some kind of action, des- 
perate and immediate, it seems, he must 
have to fill the blank that Jane kas left in 
his existence. Oh the dreary sight-seeing 
with his affianced! Oh the pictures at 
that Royal Academy, the family luncheon 
with those dear Herveys! Qh the intol- 
erable pain and burthen and weariness of 
everything ! 

He struggles on for three whole days, 
submitting, rebelling, growing worse in 
every way hourly. On the afternoon of 
the fourth, Thursday, he can bear up no 
longer, and finds himself knocking at the 
door of the Theobalds’ lodgings in Mad- 
dox street. 

‘* Yes, Mrs. Theobald is at home, and 
will see him.’’ So the servant who has 
taken in his card brings him word. He 
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enters, walks up the stairs with the sen- 
sation, stout young fellow though he is, 
of his legs trembling under him, and finds 
Jane in her walking dress just ready to 
go out; finds her blooming, in excellent 
spirits, cordial. 

“*T was afraid—I didn’t know whether 
you would admit me—I couldn’t keep 
away any longer,’’ he explains lucidly, as 
he holds her hand in his. 

Jane is simply taken aback by the 
change in the lad’s face. Rawdon Cros- 
bie looks older by a dozen years than when 
she saw him last in the garden at Theo- 
balds. He has lost flesh in the quick way 
some people do under any wear and tear 
of the spirit ; his eyes have grown hollow ; 
in the excitement of seeing her again his 
sunburnt cheeks turn to a kind of sickly 
greenish yellow. Not, I must say, in 
beauty has Rawdon gained under the in- 
fluence of the tender passion, and still so 
pitifully inclined are women’s hearts, he 
has acquired interest no good looks could 
have lent him in Jane’s sight. She likes 
the poor boy as she never did befcre, at 
this moment; is sorry for him; feels a 
pang or two of remorse even, as she re- 
flects upon her own amusements and the 
heartless way in which she has forgotten 
not only his possible sufferings, but his 
yery existence, during the past four days. 

‘*Of course you couldn’t keep away. 
Why should you? You banished your- 
self, remember. I only ventured a mild 
‘yes’ when you swore you would never 
come and see me again. You find me all 
alone, Rawdon,’ and now she takes her 
hand from his and widens the space be- 
tween them. ‘Theobald is out and 
Blossy has been seized upon bodily and 
carried off to my Uncle Dick’s till to-mor- 
row.”’ 

Rawdon makes no reply. He stands 
upright as a ramrod, and looking—poor 
young fool that he is—into her fair, un- 
troubled face with the kind of hungry look 
we give to anything we love overmuch, 
after long separation. Long separation— 
alas, it is only since Sunday that he has 
been parted from her! Only four days. 
And his life, thirty or forty years, is to be 
so parted, and he will have to live 
through it all. The myriad-tongued-roar 
of Regent street ebbs and swells. The sun 
is shining cheerfully through the open 
window, as it is shining, we may be sure, 
on many a pair of happy lovers, on many 
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a dead face throughout the length and 
breadth of London. Down in the street 
an organ-grinder, ignorantly ironical, is 
playing the same Grande Duchesse 
waltzes to which they first danced together 
in Spa. All the world, in short, going on 
as it usually goes toward four o’clock of a 
summer’s afternoon, and one perfectly in- 
significant gunner-boy acting his little 
part in the great drama, and believing 
that no one ever felt, suffered, despaired 
as he does at this moment. 

‘* Tf you had been five minutes later you 
would have missed me,’’ says Jane in her 
bright voice. ‘‘I am just going round to 
the Royal for Min. Did I tell you Uncle 
Dick has got her an engagement there for 
the new extrayaganza? Such a start for 
her—poor old Min! Thirty shillings a 
week and the prospect of a leading part 
after Christmas. Are you free for an 
hour? If you are, you. may walk to the 
Royal with me. I should like you and 
Min to see what you can make of each 
other.’’ r 

Rawdon is tacitly engaged—is under or- 
ders, that is to say—to dine with his moth- 
er and Emma at six o’clock, and go with 
them and the Herveys afterward to the 
theatre. So he answers unhesitatingly 
that he is free, and ready—ready! heavy- 
ens, how weak on some occasions is hu- 
man language !—to accompany Mrs. The- 
obald wherever she chooses. 

‘*T suppose you are not disengaged for 
the evening as well?’’ Jane goes on. 
‘* No use to ask, though. Nobody is ever 
disengaged at the eleventh hour in Lon- 
don.”’ 

‘* But I don’t belong to London,”’ says 
Rawdon. ‘‘I came up from Woolwich an 
hour ago, intending, I’m sure I don’t 
know why, to stay till to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I have no engagements of any 
kind—that can’t be broken.’’ 

‘¢ And none that you mind breaking? 
Then I’ll tell you what you may do. Min 
doesn’t act to-night—it’s a benefit, and 
she doesn’t appear; and so at her own re- 
quest I’m going with her to the Prince of 
Wales’s to see ‘School.’ That’s the way 
with all us actresses.’’ It pleases Jane to 
enroll herself among the profession to 
which in fact she never belonged. ‘‘ We 
get a holiday from our own hot theatre for 
one night, and the greatest pleasure we 
can have is to go to another hot theatre 
to see another actress act. Now would 
you like to go with us?” 
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‘“‘ Would I like it!’’ cries Rawdon, 
flushing up with sudden animation. 

‘*T can give youa place. We have an 
order for the stalls, and of course at the 
last moment Theobald has played us false. 
So Min is going to stay with me till to- 
morrow. You and she will fraternize 
finely, Rawdon ; or if you don’t, it will be 
your fault. Min’s sure to take to you be- 
cause you are in the army. She takes to 
all men who are in the army. Min 
wouldn’t give a thank-you to go any- 
where with a London clerk or anything 
of that kind, the people she calls cads ; 
and as to an actor—— But we mustn't 
stay chattering here,’’ Jane interrupts her- 
self, looking at her watch. ‘ Half-past 
three already! Then wé have no time to 
lose. Rehearsal is over at four, and I 
promised Min faithfully to be at the the- 
atre to meet her.’’ 

She rises, walks up to the glass above 
the chimneypiece, and pins on a lillipu- 
tian strip of spotted net across her face. 
‘* Theobald always tells me to wear a veil 
when I go out alone in London. As if I 
wanted anything or any person to protect 
rmie—I, who knew every turning gnd cor- 
ner from Piccadilly to St. Paul’s by the 
time I was eight years old. Good gra- 
cious, my dear boy! ’’—Rawdon has fol- 
lowed her and again set up the lachrymose 
gaze at her face—‘‘ what are you looking 
atso? What do you want? You make 
me quite nervous.”’ 

‘* Mrs, Theobald,’’ says the poor wretch, 
**T want to know if you have forgiven 
me! I give you my honor I’ve thought 
of nothing night or day since but your 
anger. Can you forgive me? Can you 
ever feel the same to me as you felt before 
my rudeness, my stupidity on Sunday 
night? ”’ 

Now there can be no doubt that a dis- 
creet woman of the world—a Loo Child- 
ers, a Lady Rose Golightlyv—would know 
how to act in such a position as this with 
exact propriety; would manage, while 
teaching a too pertinacious lover to keep 
within due bounds, so to temper the lesson’ 
as to leave a glimmering blue line of hope 
before his mind’s horizon. Unversed in 
the discriminating tactics of fine breeding, 
outspoken, whether for good or evil, Jane 
Theobald does nothing of the kind. “If 
I hadn’t forgiven you, as you call it, L 
don’t suppose I should have told the girl 
to let you in. Why in the world should I 
not feel the same to you as ever? You 
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know I never thought a great deal of your 
wisdom at the best of times!” 

** And never cared a great deal about 
my society. Pray say it out!” 

‘* After the fashion you mean, never, my 
dear child, and never should if I saw you 
every day for twenty years. I thought I 
explained all that to you plain enough on 
Sunday night. Now hold my parasol, 
please ; I can put on my gloves as we go 
out. And take my advice,’’ adds Jane, 
looking with her frank eyes into his face : 
‘* don’t go to trying anything in the ‘ Ro- 
meo and Juliet’ line before Min. You 
won’t forget it in a hurry if you do, I can 
tell you.”’ 

They walk leisurely down the shady side 
of Regent street, Jane’s hand on Rawdon 
Crosbie’s arm. It is the most stirring 
hour of the afternoon, and London, dur- 
ing these last days of one of the shortest, 
gayest seasons on record, is crammed. 
What strings of carriages; what high- 
stepping horses; what towering bonnets ; 
what golden chignons ; what an affluence 
of that poor man’s bread which well-in- 
tentioned people rail out against as wicked 
luxury! Among the motley crowd will 
fate confront them with Mrs. Hervey and 
his mother, in their jointly-hired, sham 
private brougham? Young Rawdon spec- 
ulates, not without some cowardly trepi- 
dation, at the possibility, remote though 
it be. 

No such untoward accident befalls 
them just at present; but in walking 
along from Maddox street to Drury Lane 
Rawdon comes across more than one 
of his brothers-in-arms from Woolwich ; 
and the admiring glances bestowed by 
each young warrior upon the pretty wo- 
man at his side go a long way toward re- 
paying him for his unhappiness of the last 
four days. He is no more in reality to Mrs. 
Theobald than the handle of her parasol : 
this he knows ; but Jones of the engineers 
and Brown of the artillery do not know it. 
And blighted though Rawdon’s state may 
he, it is not so bad as to be quite beyond 
the alleviations gratified vanity can offer. 

They reach the stage-entrance of the 
Royal, and are admitted unquestioned by 
the doorkeeper. Jane stops for a minute’s 
affectionate chat with a little old thread- 
bare gentleman, who happens to be leav- 
ing the theatre just as they enter—the 
very old Adolphe Dido who taught her to 
dance when she was a child. Then, quit- 
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ting Rawdon’s arm, she pushes open a 
double red baize door, and leads the way 
along a passage and down some steps, to 
lighten whose obscurity even at this blaz- 
ing hour of the summer day a half-turned 
Jet of gas is necessary. Another moment, 
and they are in the midst of that atmos- 
phere of carpentry, paint, and stale gas, 
those regions of canvas, trap-doors, and 
weird-looking stage machinery, which to 
Jane are the most familiar and cheerful 
surroundings the world can afford. 

The rehearsal of the extravaganza is 
still going on, and to Rawdon’s unprofes- 
sional eyes a pale and funereal piece of 
business it seems, with the yawning back- 
ground of empty house, the orchestra 
playing just and only just sufficiently loud 
to mark the time, the middle-aged heroine, 
the pathetically shabby crowd of girls 
who are to shine forth as princesses in 
gold and silver bravery -by night. ‘* I’m 
glad we are in time for the finish,”’ Jane 
whispers to him as they pause in an un- 
occupied corner of the stage. ‘‘ You’ll 
see Min directly ; yes, there she is on the 
prompt side, in a lilac dress and pink 
bonnet. Now mind, I expect you to lose 
your heart to her on the spot.”’ 

Rawdon’s eyes have to grow accustomed 
to the dim light around before he can 
discern any of the people on the stage 
with clearness, and then—then he cer- 
tainly does not lose his heart to Miss 
Minnie Arundel. She is like her sister but 
without a tithe of Jane’s grace and orig- 
inality: she is Jane vulgarized. A good- 
tempered-looking, faded little woman of 
five-and-twenty, with brown hair cut in a 
line across her forehead, fine stage eyes, 
marred somewhat for daylight use by the 
ineffaceable traces of bismuth beneath the 
lower lids, and expressive large mouth 
and shapely white teeth, of which, whether 
before or behind the footlights, she makes 
the most—such is Miss Minnie Arundel. 

Rawdon does not lose his heart, perhaps 
because he has not above an ounce of that 
organ left to lose; but he feels himself 
drawn toward the smiling face of the poor 
little humble actress as if by magic. Her 
bonnet is too bright a pink, and her dress 
too bright a lilac; and her mouth is too 
large, and her cheeks have been too long 
familiar with red paint and pearl powder 
to have any more natural bloom left than 
those of a ball-going young lady after four 
or five London seasons. But taken alto- 
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gether poor Min’s is a good face, fresher, 
in one sense, than Lady Rose’s or Loo 
Childers’s. She speaks, having come for- 
ward in the very unimportant part as- 
signed to her in the piece: her voice is 
sympathetic, the same kind of clear tune- 
ful organ as Jane’s, and Rawdon’s predi- 
lection for her is complete. 

** And that is my Uncle Dick,” says 
Mrs. Theobald, when Rawdon has sounded 
as many notes of praise as he can compass 
on the score of Miss Arundel’s charms. 
‘*Isn’t he a dear old fellow? You are 
looking in the wrong direction; musician 
number three in the orchestra, just be- 
hind the author. There, he is wiping his 
trombone at this moment.’’ 

Musician number three is wiping his 
trombone, then his forehead, with a blue 
pocket handkerchief large enough for a 
moderate-sized mainsail, and relieved by 
orange spots. Honest, kindly Uncle Dick 
—with that shining, warm face of his 
(that has something of Jane in its expres- 
sion), and that greasy coat collar, and 
that blue and orange pocket handker- 
chief! If there were no Francis Theobald, 
no Emma Marsland in the world, Rawdon 
Crosbie would give every terrestrial pos- 
session for the hope of calling Jane 
‘‘wife.”? But it does occur to him, 
strongly, that he would rather Francis 
Theobald than himself should have the 
privilege of calling musician number 
three ‘* Uncle.”’ 

‘* He took Min and me when we were 
little,” says Jane, as though She divined 
his thoughts, ‘‘ took us when he had work 
enough to do to get bread for himself, and 
brought us both up for the stage. Our 
father was killed by the fall of a lift; he 
was a scene-painter—did [I ever tell you 
the family history’?—and mother was dy- 
ing of consumption; and then Uncle 
Dick came forward and paid—God knows 
how—for everything she wanted, and 
took us home when she was buried. I 
know he doesn’t come within a hundred 
miles of what you or Theobald would call 
a gentleman, poor old fellow, and I know 
if he was a soberer man it would be all 
the better for himself. But if ever I get 
to heaven,”’ says Jane warmly, “it will 
be a very poor place for me—I’vye told 
Theobald so often—unless Uncle Dick 
gets there too—yes, and is thought good 
and refined enough, every way, for general 
society.” 


The sentiment is ‘hot expressed in a very 
orthodox fashion, but the moisture in 
Jane’s blue eyes shows how much she is 
in earnest. Rawdon asks, penitentially, 
to be introduced to Mr. Richard Johnson. 

** Not to-day,’’ says Jane, nodding to 
Uncle Dick, as, the rehearsal over, the 
musicians scuttle like mice through the 
orchestra door. ‘* Nothing puts the dear 
old soul out more than to bother him when 
he is sleepy after rehearsal. Some even- 
ing, when we are in town next, I’ll take 
you to his house to supper perhaps—un- 
less you get married meantime. Now 
come and I’ll introduce you to Min, and 
we can settle about to-night.”’ 

Miss Minnie Arundel and Rawdon fra- 
ternize, as Jane predicted, at once. A 
young fellow of two and twenty, who 
should not fraternize with Minnie Arun- 
del, must be a very great philosopher 
or a very desperate fool indeed ; perhaps 
both. She is sure she remembers his face 
down at Aldershot. Crosbie—in the Blues 
is he not? Qh, artillery. Well, at all 
events, she acted once with some Crosbie, 
or Croften, was it? in some .regiment or 
other, and he was about Rawdon’s height. 
She is certain, raising her dark eyes to 
his face, Rawdon would act beautifully in 
tender sentimental parts. Would he like 
some lessons from her? Very much in- 
deed. What a pity she has no time to 
give him any, just at present! 

‘** Tf you chaff the poor child like that, 
you'll frighten him away at once, Min,”’ 
says Jane gravely. ‘* He is not used to 
it. Mr. Crosbie belongs to a very serious 
family indeed.”’ 

‘*Then how comes Mr. Crosbie to be 
running about with you, Jenny dear?”’ 
asks the actress. They issue forth from 
the theatre together, and proceed all three 
in the direction of Jane’s lodgings. Miss 
Arundel, as I mentioned, is dressed in 
most of the colors of the rainbow; the 
nameless untidiness of her dress, the free- 
dom of her demeanor, her short-cut hair, 
her bismuthed eyes, all speak in plainest 
language to what profession and to what 
lowly rank of the profession she belongs. 
Now would be the time for the jointly-hired 
Hervey-Crosbie brougham, with its grand 
mock-private coachman, to pass along! 
The awful vision of such an encounter 
darts unbidden across Rawdon’s brain, 
and with it a recollection that at this 
very moment he should be at No. 105 
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Bolton Row, apparelled in black suit and 
white cravat, for a family entertainment. 

** You will dine with us at six,’’ wrote 
Emma, in her little love-despatch of or- 
ders, ‘‘ and we will go to whatever theatre 
Major Hervey takes a box for afterwards. 
But come as much sooner as you like. I 
shall dress early.”’ 

And here he is, sauntering cheerfully 
along at the side of Miss Arundel and 
Jane through Leicester Square, just as 
though time and liberty were his own 
possessions still! He takes out his watch 
with a sudden twinge of conscience, as the 
wording of Emma’s note recurs to his 
mind, and discovers that it is already half- 
past five. 

“Tf you want to run away, run,”’ says 
Minnie Arundel, as if she were speaking 
to a child of six. ‘* Little boys need 
never take out their watches twice in my 
society.”’ 

Rawdon explains, addressing Mrs. Theo- 
bald, for lie is afraid of the lurking mock- 
ery in Min’s black eyes, that he has an en- 
gagement, an unimportant one, but from 
which he must needs free himself before 
he goes away to his hotel to dress. 

**T thought you told me an hour ago 
that you had no engagement at all?”’ 
Jane remarks. 

‘“*No engagement that could not be 
broken,’’ answers Rawdon Crosbie. 

‘* All engagements can be broken, if one 
has moral courage—moral courage and 
sufficient means to pay the forfeit-money,”’ 
says the actress, whose turn of mind sharp 
contact with the world has rendered com- 
mercial, 

‘* Moral courage and sufficient means to 
pay the forfeit-money.’’ Rawdon hails a 
hansom, promising to call by half-past 
seven at Jane’s lodgings; and as he rat- 
tles quickly along toward Bolton Row, he 
ponders long and deeply over the practi- 
cal wisdom contained in Miss Minnie 
Arundel’s remark. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THOSE DEAR HERVEYS. 


For he can no longer hide from himself 
in what position he stands. If he did not 
realize the truth before, this sweetness of 
reconciliation, this hour and a half spent 
at Jane’s side, have brought him to see it 
in its very nakedness at last. As much 
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mad, passionate devotion as his nature is 
capable of, he, Emma Marsland’s affianced 
husband, is feeling for a woman, the tips 
of whose fingers he will never be allowed 
to kiss while he lives. Now, what does 
honor at a pass like this bid him do? 

** All engagements: may be broken if 
one has moral courage—moral courage 
and means sufficient to pay the forfeit 
money.”’ 

Has he such moral courage and such 
means? Courage to break the heart of 
the good and amiable girl who, until she 
became his betrothed wife, was his sister 
and best friend; means to pay the forfeit 
(not the loss of Emma’s fortune—let me 
do Rawdon justice—this is the lightest of 
his considerations)—the forfeii of self-re- 
spect, of credit before his own family and 
before the world, which breach of faith so 
flagrant must entail ? 

Well, then, shall he tell the truth, the 
absolute, honorable, ridiculous truth, and 
let Emma deal with the future of both as 
she chooses? ‘I thought I loved you, my 
dear Emma,”’ such a confession must run ; 
‘¢T was sure, at all events, that it was my 
mamma’s wish we should marry; and as 
you have thirty thousand pounds, and as 
I knew that you had long ago bestowed 
your affections upon me, I proposed. And 
on the day you accepted me, my dear, I 
fell in love with some one else—needless, I 
believe, to mention her name—and have 
been stealthily seeing her and falling deep- 
er and deeper in love ever since. She 
laughs in’ my face, was good enough a 
few days ago to tell me that her heart 
was not in her own keeping, and I think 
that this has had the effect of rendering 
my passion for her a little the stronger. 
The possession of a torn glove, of a faded 
flower that she has worn, renders me hap- 
pier than would the gift, my dear Emma, 
of your hand and all the substantial bless- 
ings your hand would bring with it. How- 
ever, as I am trying to act like a man of 
honor, you see, I tell you the truth. Do 
with me, decide for me, as you think best.’’ 

If he said this to Emma Marsland, nay, 
if he embodied the spirit of this in terms 
of the nicest circumlocution and delicacy, 
he would be a brute. And if he contin- 
ues in the path wherein he walks at pres- 
ent, he will be a scoundrel. And—the 
cab turns with a jerk round the corner by 
Devonshire House into Bolton Row just 
at this point of his meditation—and what 
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the dickens, thinks Rawdon, descending 
suddenly from theory to practice, what 
the dickens can he say, short of absolute 
falsehood, that shall account to poor 
Emmy for his desertion of the family din- 
ner party and the family theatre-going to- 
night? 

He stops at No. 105, and bidding the 
cabman wait for him, runs up the steps and 
gives a knock whose loudness and decision 
is in a direct inverse ratio to his inter- 
nal frame of mind. No. 105 Bolton 
Row is a lodging-house of the most pri- 
vate and elegant kind, the master of 
which, Mr. Maurice, after two o’clock 
in the day, transforms himself into a state- 
ly and imposing-looking family butler. 
Mr. Maurice has been in the confidence of 
the Hervey family for about half a cen- 
tury ; needless to say that he knows all 
about the impending marriage between 
Rawdon Crosbie and Miss Marsland. ‘I 
am to discharge the cab, Mr. Rawdon?”’ 
This with a glance at Rawdon’s morning 
coat, as Mr. Maurice, dignified and in full 
dress, stands on the summit of his own 
doorsteps. 

** No,’’ answers Rawdon shortly ; *‘ the 
cab will wait. My mother is at home, 
Maurice?” 

‘* The ladies are in the drawing-room, 
dressed for dinner, sir.’’ 

And up the stairs walks Maurice, a 
model of all the respectabilities, in his 
patent shoes and black suit; Mr. Raw- 
don in his Oxford mixture, and with con- 
science to match, following. 

He is ushered into the drawing-room, 
and for a moment sees neither Emma nor 
Mrs. Crosbie; sees only towering pyra- 
mids of silver-gray moiré, held aloft by a 
much grander dressed young gentleman 
than himself, whose insignia of office, a 
yard measure, lies, with laces, ribbons, 
and other adjuncts of female loveliness, on 
an adjacent table. 

** Rawdon, at last,’’ says Mrs. Crosbie, 
advancing and giving her son three fin- 
gers, but too engrossed in the thrilling 
perplexities of millinery to notice whether 
he is in orthodox sables or not. ‘ Take 
care where you step, Rawdon; you find us 
in the middle of a most important matter. 
Yes,’’ addressing herself to the shopman, 
‘‘T am almost sure the moiré is not the 
right shade. I am thankful I saw it at 
home before having it cut. At a little 
distance it might be taken for a dirty 
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white. Emma, my dear, you are nearest 
to Mrs. Hervey ; ask if she does not think 
the dress—especially for the occasion— 
will have too much the appearance of a 
dirty white?”’ 

Emma, who is looking rather less at- 
tractive than usual in ribbons of the 
wrong color, stoops on this to a very hand- 
some, very deaf old lady in an arm-chair, 
and shouts out the desired question: 
** Does Mrs. Hervey not think, when the 
moiré is made up, and considering the oc- 
casion it is wanted for ’’—here a meaning 
sinile is furtively addressed by poor Emmy 
to Rawdon— ‘‘that it will have rather too 
much the look of a dirty white? ’’ 

** Considering what occasion ?’’ says the 
old lady, raising her eyelids about the 
eighth of an inch. ‘‘ Lower your voice, 
my dear Miss Marsland, and I shall un- 
derstand. I never can hear when people 
speak so loud.’’ 

Old Mrs. Hervey is dne of the most 
marvellous specimens of antique beauty 
ever seen. She is a Harvey by blood—it 
isan hereditary custom among these people 
to intermarry—and has the typical family 
face: a delicate, longish nose, that, if it 
only stood out sufficiently, would be a 
noble one ; a mouth whose thin lips, even 
in extreme old age, keep their high-bred, 
scornful curves; a complexion of finest 
marble, discolored merely, not seamed by 
age; eyebrows elevated as though in pity 
of the rest of the world for not being Her- 
veys ; long-cut eyes, cold and black as jet, 
and the ‘‘ Hervey eyelids.’’ Her dress is 
of pearl-colored satin ; Elizabethan ruffles 
of softest lace are round her throat and 
unwrinkled jewelled old hands; above her 
forehead ascends such a structure of snow- 
white hair—the most expensive color in 
the world, by the way—and yellowish 
Mechlin as Vandyk would have loved to 
paint. A marvellous specimen of antique 
beauty, preserved as only the antiseptic 
virtues of a cold heart could preserve any 
human creature for more than seventy 
years, and likely to last another decade 
or so with ease. 

What shall kill a woman who has been 
strong enough to outlive youth and love, 
joy and sorrow, all hopes and all regrets? 
The friends and lovers of Mrs. Hervey’s 
youth, her husband, her blooming sons 
and daughters (of whom only one wreck 
remains)—all these were gone from her, 
hushed in the mould long yearsago. And 
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Mrs. Hervey not only lives on, but enjoys 
life—think of that, reader of twenty-five 
—enjoys life still! Divides her time be- 
tween Bath, Cheltenham, and London; 
plays short whist with just as wholesome 
a gusto as erewhile she played long; 
goes to the theatres of the day to see 
French actresses and English breakdowns, 
as once she went to see Siddons and Kem- 
ble in their prime; lives in the world, 
and keeps the world’s pace still. A wise 
old philosopher who conquers time by ac- 
eommodating herself to time’s changes— 
just that. This gift of long living would 
probably, if we understood it better, turn 
out to be only the gift of superior pliabil- 
ity. Mrs. Hervey has seen all fashions 
in manners, art, dress, morals, and has 
conformed herself to each in its turn. 
When she was born, George the Third 
and good Queen Charlotte had long been 
holding their model court of dull decorum 
and strictest domestic fidelity. Her early 
youth was spent under the influence of 
the Regency. Then, by the time she was 
middle-aged, had come a turn in the 
kaleidoscope, and the bits of glass were 
back in the old George the Third or 
courtly domestic pattern, And now, here 
is everybody wearing high heels to their 
shoes again, and rouge, and abjuring 
domesticity, and going to see Mademoi- 
selle Boulotte. 

Mrs. Hervey has known virtue to be in 
vogue and vice at a discount, and again 
vice regnant and virtue nowhere, not 
once, but a good many times during her 
life; the change recurring, indeed, almost 
with as regular persistency as large bon- 
nets and sinall ones. And she has been a 
citizeness of the world, loyally following 
the world’s current always. 

At her request a box has been taken for 
the French play to-night. 

** Boulotte is really an amusing crea- 
ture,’’ says Mrs. Hervey, ‘and, as the 
play is in another language, we need un- 
derstand no more about her than we think 
fit. We are sure of a better audience 
there than atany theatre in town; all the 
best people go to have a look at Boulotte, 
anda good audience is what a little country 
mouse like Miss Marsland should be taken 
to see.”’ 

It is some minutes before Rawdon, ner- 
vously watching the clock upon the man- 
telpiece, can get a chance of speaking. 
The silver-gray moiré—so a whisper from 


Emma informs him—is to be ‘‘ mamma’s 
wedding dress, I mean the dress worn by 
mamma at our wedding.’’ And having 
firmly resolved to become the possessor of 
this moiré, Mrs. Crosbie rings every dis- 
paraging change that she can think of 
with respect to it into the ears of the 
long-suffering, silken-tongued shopman. 
It will certainly look too much like dirty 
white for a bridal occasion. The water is 
not large enough. Every here and there 
—yes, but Mrs. Crosbie is certain of it— 
every here and there you can see a decided 
unevenness in the cord. Emma joins in 
chorus. The silken-tongued shopman ex- 
plains; the ladies return to the charge; 
retire, make a feint of withdrawing whol- 
ly from the bargain ; at last get the dress, 
‘*as it is the close of the season, not from 
any flaw in the article,” for two guineas 
less than its original price. And then 
come the ribbons and the laces and the 
trimmings, all of which must be had at 
close-of-the-season prices too. 

Sick at heart, fuming with impatience 
he dare not show, young Rawdon listens. 
Oh the paltriness, he thinks, the vulgarity, 
the sordid smallness of all this huckster- 
ing! Unless women wish to make the 
men to whom they belong despise them 
utterly, never should they suffer them to 
be present at these sorts of commercial 
transactions. Why, Helen herself would 
have lost half her lovers could her lovers 
have heard her haggling, an hour at a 
time, with a smirking man-milliner, over 
silk dresses and ribbons. But then men- 
milliners belong to such a much more ad- 
vanced stage of civilization than Helen’s. 

At last it is over. The grandly-dressed 
young gentleman gathers up his remain- 
ing wares and bows himself backward 
from the room. And Rawdon, lashed by 
this time into a very fever of impatience, 
may speak, 

‘I’m sorry to say, Emmy, your note 
did not come soonenough. I am engaged 
for to-night.’’ 

** Engaged!’ cries Emmy dismally. 
** Oh, Rawdon, how horrid of you! Oh, 
mamma, what shall we do?’’ 

‘“* Thirteen guineas for fifteen and a half 
yards,’’ says Mrs. Crosbie, holding the 
dress between her shapely fingers and 
looking up dreamily at the ceiling. 
‘*That comes to less than eighteen shil- 
lings a yard. There can be no doubt of it, 
Emmy, silks are te be got cheaper in Tot- 
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tenham Court Road than at the West End 
shops. And if one has the credit of al- 
ways dealing at Howell & James’s,’’ adds 
Mrs. Crosbie, ‘‘ who can say where any 
particular thing comes from? Rawdon, I 
hope you admire the dress in which I 
mean to do honor to a certain great occa- 
sion?’’ 

‘*T don’t know which to admire most, 
mother,’’ answers Rawdon, ‘‘ the dress or 
the admirable principles of economy you 
displayed in buying it. I hope the bride- 
cake and favors are to be bargained for in 
the same fashion? ’’ 

The bride-cake and favors! Yes, his 
projects of truth-telling, of paying forfeit 
should honor bid him do so, have come to 
this already. Chafed in temper, wearied 
in spirit though Rawdon Crosbie may be, 
the sight, the very rustle of these wedding 
garments seem (boy that he is still at 
heart) to have irrevocably sealed his doom. 
Half an hour ago reprieve might have been 
possible. He can hear the ‘* Never, 
neyer’’ sounding from every fold of the 
gray moiré, held, like the web of fate, be- 
tween his mother’s hands, The more rea- 
son, thinks Rawdon, with another glance 
at the clock, to make the most of this 
dwindling span of liberty that is still his; 
of this evening, this whole intoxicating, 
unlawful, most delightful evening, from 
half-past seven till twelve, that he is to 
pass at Jane’s side. 

There is silence after his little question 
about the bride-cake and favors—silence 
relieved after a few moments by a depre- 
cating ‘‘ahem’’ from behind Mrs, Her- 
vey’s easy-chair, 

‘* After the breaking off of Miss Copple- 
stone’s marriuge,’’ says a Hervey voice, 
* after the breaking off of Adelina Copple- 
stone’s marriage with the Hon. Charles 
Gascoigne, I remember the cake was put 
up for sale in the window of the chief con- 
fectioner at Harrowgate. It was thought 
rather bad taste on the part of the Copple- 
stone family ; still, as dear old Lady Cop- 
plestone said, ‘ What is the use of a wed- 
ding cake except at a wedding?’ Anda 
doctor, or solicitor, or some such person, 
eventually bought it, at cost price, on the 
occasion of his daughter’s marriage.”’ 

Old Mrs. Hervey opens her eyes, which 
have been closed ever since she gave her 
final opinion on the silver-gray moiré. 

‘* What in the world are you talking 
about Maria? You speak more unintel- 
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ligibly every day. Repeat your observa- 
tion, pray, and distinctly. It drives me 
distracted to hear people mumbling their 
words as if they were ashamed of them.’’ 

Upon this the narrative has to be re- 
peated, vociferated, syllable by syllable, 
into the old lady’s ear. 

** Who are the Copplestones, and where 
is the point?’’ is her chilliffg commenta- 
ry. ‘* Don’t get into the habit of telling 
pointless stories, my good Maria. Life is 
quite tedious enough already without 
that.’’ 

My good Maria is old Mrs. Hervey’s 
unpaid white slave or companion, and an- 
other Hervey. She is a young lady of dim 
and shadowy age, who unti! a few years 
ago haunted the ball-room walls of one 
of our inland watering-towns with mourn- 
ful tenacity, and from whose heart a soli- 
tary matrimonial hope has not yet fled. 
Tall and waspish of figure, acid of expres- 
sion, sallow with the sallowness engen- 
dered by a life to which exercise and fresh 
air are alike unknown, my good Maria 
has certainly not her share of the family 
looks. She will tell you confidentially 
that she had eyelashes, complexion, ani- 
mation once, but adds with pathetic 
truthfulness that she lost them all after 
measles, And old Mrs. Hervey will not 
allow her to patch up deficiencies by art, 
‘**Tn our position, my good Maria, the less 
we try to attract the attention of others 
the better taste we shall show.” As a 
consequence Maria’s face is, like her whole 
poor, disappointed, colorless existence, a 
blank, 

She is the most useful Companion to Po- 
lite Society or addenda to the Peerage 
extant; old Mrs. Hervey knows that no 
money could ever refill her good Maria’s 
place did she lose her; has the nobility by 
heart, and is a positive new edition, with 
notes, of the Landed Gentry of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. Who's who? is no mys- 
tery to Maria Hervey. She can tell you 
to a nicety where everybody was born, 
and where their grandfather was buried, 
and the exact date when plebeian blood 
from the veins of a ‘‘ solicitor, or doctor, 
or some such person,”’ first made its way 
into the family. Especially are the mar- 
riages and burials of defunct Herveys her 
glory and delight. With her own fair fin- 
gers she has drawn out a miraculously 
minute and ancient genealogical record, 
showing forth all the noble families who 
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from the time of Edward the Sixth down- 
ward, have contracted alliances with her 
ancestors. She etches little pen-and-ink 
bits of architecture on card (mostly con- 
structed on the principle of the famous 
leaning tower of Bologna), and presents 
them to strangers as the tombs or birth- 
places of the Herveys. She knows Eng- 
lish history ‘well, in as far as it forms a 
framework or background to Hervey ex- 
istence ; can tell you accurately at what 
siege one of her forefathers devoured his 
own leathern doublet, and at what battle 
another, both arms shot away, managed 
to get his bridle round his neck, and thrice 
shouting ‘‘ Pour y parvenir,”’ the family 
motto, rushed on, followed by every Her- 
vey on the field, for a glorious martyr- 
dom. 

** An invaluable dictionary of reference, 
though somewhat badly bound,’’ Mrs. 
Hervey says of her in her pleasant, cruel 
way. To be ill-favored in person is, 
in the old lady’s eyes, the worst crime a 
woman and a Hervey can commit. ‘If 
my good Maria married, it would positively 
take a library to replace her. Happily, 
there is little chance of that.” 

Between Maria and Rawdon Crosbie 
there has long existed bitter blood, on 
Maria’s side at least. When Rawdon 
was a small boy he once sent Miss Hervey 
a valentine drawn by himself, in which 
occurred a richly illuminated device of a 
Hervey swimming toward the ark after 
the deluge, with the family pedigree be- 
tween his teeth. And Maria never could 
get rid of the affront. She spits forth a 
little mild venom at him now. 

‘* Rawdon spoke of bargaining for the 
bride-cake and favors, ma’am. I men- 
tioned the Copplestones to show that there 
may be extraordinary instances of such 
things goingcheap. Adelina Copplestone 
was an heiress,’ adds Maria with spite- 
ful retrospection, ‘‘ and changed her mind 
about the Hon. Charles Gascoigne quite 
at the last, Rawdon.”’ 

** And did the Hon. Charles drown him- 
self, Maria? ’’ Rawdonasks. ‘* You know 
how interested I am in every detail con- 
nected with the aristocracy.’’ 

Before Maria can answer, Mrs. Crosbie, 
waking at length from the contemplation 
of her moiré, remarks that her son is not 
in evening dress. Is Rawdon aware that 
in another five minutes dinner will be on 
the table? 
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And now, his mother asking him ques- 
tions, the eyes of Emma, of old Mrs Her- 
vey, of Maria, all fixed upon him, he 
must put his defalcation in the best light 
he can. If Emmy’s note had come one 
post earlier—an engagement to dine with 
an old academy chum, starting for China/ 
next week—an engagement there is a 
getting out of. He meant to say a simple! 
honest ‘* No,’’ and started by saying it.| 
Before he knows where he is, he finds him- 
self drawn on into half « dozen small 
white lies—very small, very white ones, 
but that are lies notwithstanding, and 
that, sooner than he wots of, may rise up 
in judgment against him. 

‘* Whatever pleases you, pleases us,’’ 
cries Emma, doing her best to be dignified 
and cool. ‘ Fortunately, we are not left 
quite without an escort. Fortunately, 
Major Hervey has not thrown us over at 
the last.’ 

A loud double knock comes at the house 
door at this very moment. ‘‘ There is 
Alfred,’’ says the oid lady, raising her eye- 
lids by about the sixth of an inch. 
‘** Punctual to the moment as usual. You 
young men of the new school, Rawdon— 
Miss Marsland, you allow me to lecture, I 
hope ?—might take an example in punc- 
tuality from Alfred.’’ 

Rawdon, who wants neither examples 
nor lectures either just at present, takes 
his leave with all the haste he can; and 
closely following his departure Major 
Hervey, Alfred Hervey, the celebrated 
Adonis and flower of all the Herveys, is 
ushered with ceremony by Mr. Maurice 
into the drawing-room. 

Adonis is a small, very well made man, 
who gets up for thirty-eight, and is, in 
reality, slightly over fifty ; like his moth- 
er, but with every peculiarity of the Her- 
vey face accentuated—the contemptuous 
eyebrows more upraised, the lids more 
drooping, the delicate greyhound nose 
flatter to the face. Not a handsome man, 
above all in profile; and yet one who, if 
only a fraction of his own modest hints 
are to be believed, has proved more de- 
structive to women’s hearts and to the 
domestic peace of households than any ac- 
knowledged Beauty man in London. 

No one knows how or why Alfred Her- 
vey was first christened Adonis. I believe 
that he originated and stood sponsor for 
the name himself in the first instance, and 
that the world adopted it as a covert weap- 
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on of ridicule afterwards. But the Her- 
vey construction of intellect would never 
allow any member of the family to realize 
the possibility of his or her being ridi- 
culed. 

‘¢ These sobriquets are a sort of heir- 
loom with us,’’ says Adonis, pulling down 
his long purple-black whiskers, and look- 
ing at you from under his heavy eyelids. 
** Recollect the celebrated Handsome Her- 
vey, time of George I.? Not our branch 
of the family—came over three hundred 
years before they were heard of—still, the 
Hervey name-aw ’’— all Major Hervey’s 
speeches *‘um’”’ and “aw’”’ themselves 
into nonentity before he has done with 
them—‘‘ the Hervey family. This kind 
of sobriquet-er—quite an heirloom in the 
family.” 

He advances to his mother and goes 
through the form of imprinting a salute 
upon her white old cheek; then, having 
languidly bestowed his small gloved hand 
upon Mrs. Crosbie (and a forefinger upon 
Maria) on his way, comes to Emma’s side 
—poor little Emma, who from behind the 
window-curtain has been watching the 
hansom that bore Rawdon away, and at 
the present moment is trying with all the 
fortitude she possesses to keep herself from 
tears. 

Adonis expresses his happiness at find- 
ing the heiress alone. He whispers, so 
close that his whiskers tickle her ear, that 
she never before looked so charming. He 
makes her feel, without uttering Rawdon 
Crosbie’s name, that her lover is a mon- 
ster of cruelty and bad taste for having 
left her. 

**T suppose you know, then, that Raw- 
don has deserted us for good ?’’ cries Em- 
ma. ‘*I suppose you know that we are 
thrown altogether upon your tender mer- 
cies, Major Hervey?”’ 

**Rawdon rushed past me—an ava- 
lanche, upon my word an avalanche—on 
the stairs,’’ says the beau. ‘* His face 
and size’’—Adonis has an irrepressible 
dislike for men a head and shoulders taller 
than himself—‘‘ his face and size-er made 
me retreat as far as possible; but I as- 
sumed, en passant, from Rawdon’s appear- 
ance, that he could scarcely be thinking 
of spending the evening in the society of 
ladies.”’ 

** And we have no one to take care of us 


but you. Think of that, Major Hervey,’’ 
says Emma piteously; ‘ four forlorn la- 
dies all under your charge.”’ 

Old Mrs. Hervey, whose power of hear- 
ing is curiously capricious, turns her head 
round on this toward her son and Emma. 
“* What is that you are saying, Miss 
Marsland?”’ she asks in her silvery, well- 
bred, insincere old treble. ‘* Four ladies 
under Alfred’s charge? In virtue of my 
preadamite age you reckon me as two, I 
conclude? ”’ 

Emma answers that Rawdon’s place— 
with a little tremble of the voice, this— 
Rawdon’s place being left vacant, she im- 
agined Maria would like to occupy it. 

** You are very obliging, my dear,’’ says 
the old lady calmly, ‘‘ very obliging ; but 
I think not. Our good Maria has letters 
to write this evening.” 

Our good Maria, used though she is to 

eing left at home on every occasion when 
her services are not absolutely wanted, 
bites her lip and colors. ‘I think I 
should like to go to the theatre this 
once,’’ she says faintly, and gives a glance 
toward her one hope in existence, Major 
Hervey. 

‘* Five people are a wrong number for 
any box,’’ answers Adonis with cold- 
blooded promptness. ‘* Even with four, 
impossible for every one to see the 
stage.”’ 

** But [don’t care for seeing the stage. 
I prefer the back place. I prefer——’’ 

‘*My good Maria,’’ says the old lady 
suavely, ‘‘ let us have no discussion. You 
have your letters to write, and we will tell 
you to-morrow what we think of Made- 
moiselle Boulotte.’’ 

So it is settled. They go down to din- 
ner in old Mrs. Hervey’s parlor, which she 
kindly lends to her relations during their 
stay in town as a dining-room. Mrs. 
Crosbie, that is to say, orders the daily 
dinner (and pays for it), and the old lady 
and Maria are saved the trouble of order- 
ing theirs. The Herveys have a perfect 
genius for doing kindnesses of this unos- 
tentatious sort to their friends. 

Emma is placed next to Adonis, and by 
the time dinner is over has almost ceased 
to regret young Rawdon’s absence. She 
loves Rawdon Crosbie heart and soul; 
loves him as youth loves youth. But the 
flatteries, the tender whispers of the hard- 
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ened old heiress-hunter at her side do not 
fall altogether powerless on her ear. 
Long ago, before it was at all a settled 
thing that she was to be Rawdon’s wife, 
Emma in her inmost heart knew that if 
she chose she might be Major Hervey’s ; I 
think had decided that such a fate wouid 
be endurable. Such love as she felt for 
Rawdon she could of course never feel for 
this elderly Adonis ; but she admired him, 
took him at his own valuation, said to 
herself that even Rawdon would be im- 
proved could he only adopt the finished 
dress, the Grandisonian manner, the ex- 
quisite refinement of style of Major Her- 
vey. ‘* Wherever Adonis goes people look 
at him, and every one knows him, and he 
knows every one, and it makes one feel 
like somebody to be with him,’’ To many 
a plain little country girl as well as Emma 
Marsland, these are powerful attractions 
for a man who lays himself at her feet to 
possess. 

By the time dinner is over Emma has 
got over her disappointment at her lover’s 
absence; by the time they are leaving 
their box at the theatre has almost forgot- 
ten the existence of any other man in the 
world but Major Hervey. The house, as 
old Mrs. Hervey foretold, is crowded with 
the best people in London, from royalty 
downward. Bows and smiles of recogni- 
tion come to Adonis from every side. He 
points out to Emma’s dazzled gaze lords, 
ladies, foreign ambassadors, two cabinet 
ministers, and a dean in disguise, all look- 
ing delighted with the vivacities of Made- 
moiselle Boulotte. Poor Rawdon! sacri- 
ficing himself at the dull altar of friend- 
ship with that academy chum of his who 
is bound for China, Emma cannot but 
feel some twinges of remorse as she thinks 
of him, and reflects upon her own enjoy- 
ment, her own readiness to be consoled by 
other society in his absence, 

When they are leaving the theatre old 
Mrs, Hervey declares herself ready for 
supper. (Think, render, of the constitu- 
tion such a declaration implies, After 
seventy years’ eating and drinking, to be 
able to dine at six and ery out for supper 
at eleven!) ‘You young people have 
grown too delicate or dine too late to care 
about supper,’ she remarks, ‘In my 
day we would have given nothing for Sid- 
dons hersell unless we had supper after- 
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ward, What do you say, Miss Marsland? 
Shall Alfred take us somewhere—I sup- 
pose such places exist—where we can have 
another hour cf each other's society and a 
chicken salad as well?’’ 

Emme, never averse to the prospect of 
sustenance, gives an animated yes to this 
proposal; and Adonis is called upon to 
think of some restaurant to which ladies, 
at this hour of the night, may with pro- 
priety—the parenthesis from Mrs. Crosbie 
—be taken for refreshments. 

He answers, with withered playfulness, 
that he considers—upon his soul, he con- 
siders his mother the fastest délutante of 
the season. At this hour of the night 
where may ladies be taken without im- 
propriety? Well, really, Adunis asks, 
where may ladies nowadays not be taken 
without impropriety? You know there's 
that corner place close to the Haymarket 
—Wilmot’s, Wilcock’s, what the deuce is 
the name of it? corner place—where you 
are not inordinately poisoned, for an Eng- 
lish restaurant. Wilcock’s, of course it is, 
Liable to mixed company—actresses and 
that sort of thing; still, every one goes 
to Wilcock’s—every one. Major Hervey’s 
particular friend, the Marchioness of Veri- 
phast, and her cousin Lady Caroline, were 
there together only the other night; and 
the best of the joke was, poor Lady Caro- 
line ran across her own husband—had it 
from the Marchioness herself, 

“ Well, wherever such excellent examples 
lead we surely may fullow,’’ says the old 
lady gayly. Mrs. Hervey is really the 
liveliest companion imaginable to go 
about London with; has always stupidly 
left her purse behind her (a family trick 
of forgetfulness in Adonis also); but, ex- 
cept as regards the payment of money, 
ready and full of spirit for everything. 
‘* Now, what do you say, Juliana; may 
we venture with safety?” 

And Mrs, Crosbie, the still small yoice 
drowned, I fear, in the music of that 
delicious word ** Marchioness,’? has not 
strength of mind to say ‘ No," 

So to the corner place near the Hay- 
market, where you are not inordinately 
poisoned, but where actresses and that 
sort of thing may have to be encountered, 
the conchman of the mock-private Hervey 
an! Crosbie brougham is ordered to pro- 
ceed, 











EDINBURGH AND ITS SURROUNDINGS, 





HERE are few more pleasant ways of 
spending a summer’s day than to 
pass the morning hours in wandering about 
the ancient city of York, gazing your last 
upon its curious old walls, its placid river 
Ouse, and its glorious Minster, then to 
take the train fur Edinburgh, and, travel- 
ling comfortably and speedily north, with 
glimpses of the scenery, which rapidly 
grows wilder and becomes more like 
American scenery as you approach Scot- 
land, finish your day in Edinburgh. 

And you have one great advantage at 
Edinburgh. You are met on the thresh- 
old of the city by a most hospitable no- 
bleman, who proceeds to do the honors of 
the town with a rare and unequalled cour- 
tesy. You mutter against him none of 
those ejaculations which you have been 
uttering against the tiresome cicerones of 
other places. You cannot tire him, nor 
can he, unless you are entirely deficient in 
imagination, tire you. Whatever is beau- 
tiful becomes more so as he points it out 
to you, and over whatever is ugly he throws 
the royal mantle of his imagination, until 
the very streets are paved ‘‘ with patines 
of bright gold.”’ 

The name of this hospitable nobleman 
is, as you have guessed, Sir Walter Scott. 
It requires one glance only at Edinburgh, 
the city he so dearly loved, to understand 
his rapturous greeting— 

Edina! Scotia's darling seat, 

All hail thy palaces and towers! 
But the best of memories will not serve to 
bring back to you all that he has said to 
immortalize its history, legends, and nat- 
ural beauties, 

Edinburgh is ready, however, with its 
wonderful picturesq ueness to astonish you, 
and to affirm for itself all that its ardent ad- 
mirers have claimed for it. So beautiful 
and unusual is it that you rub your eyes 
to assure yourself that you are not dream- 
ing. Can that bea real rock which out- 
lines one side of the railway, while a glo- 
rious city springs up on the other? Yes, 
that is one of the spines of the great Rock 
of the Castle, that stupendous giant Rock 
which sends its long fingers down into the 


valley. And is this the old town, with its 
sixteen-story houses? and is that the new 
town, grand, respectable, palatial? Yes; 
here wildness and finish, palace and pre- 
cipice, newness and oldness, are all mixed, 
like those fantastic dreams in which you 
marry an Indian chieftain in red paint and 
feathers to Mary Queen of Scots in her bra- 
very of black velvet, white coif, and pearls. 

Mary, Queen, reigns here still. What 
reader of history does not seek first for the 
window of the old Castle from which she 
so often looked down? How furtively you 
glance up the Canongate to see if she is 
not gayly riding down, on her 

—palfrey proudly prancing, 

For he knew he bore a queen? 
How your eyes seek out Holyrood, and 
how soon your faithful footsteps make the 
pilgrimage thither to see the ‘ real blood- 
stains ’’ where Rizzio fell. It is astonish- 
ing we never tire of her, or of the smallest 
fragment of her story. 

But to “* begin at the beginning,”’ as the 
children say. The Rock of the old Castle 
is the keynote to Edinburgh. Here first 
the village and then the city crept up un- 
der the shadow of this natural fortalice, 
which protected their infant kingdom from 
the days of Eadwin, one of the Northum- 
brian kings (and who gave the city its 
name), down through the stormy times of 
David, Alexander, Malcolm, William the 
Lion, and so on. 

To write the history of this Rock and 
Castle would be to write the history of 
Scotland, Let it be enough for us to see 
how it looks now, and whut it looks down 
upon, For a few days eyes and memory, 
past and present, have a battle of it. You 
want merely to look, and you know you 
ought to remember, 

The Castle, which in itself is the most 
striking object to look at, is also the best 
place to look from, Therefrom you gain 
the best idea of Edinburgh, with its hills 
and hollows, ita superb boundary of Salis- 
bury Crags, the Frith of Forth, its glorious 
parks, statues, churches, Arthur's Seat, 
and Calton Hill, 

There, leaning on ‘*Mons Meg,” the 
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curious old gun, you look at this scene of 
unrivalled beauty till your eyes are dim, 
** Coast cities alone are queens,’’ says one 
of the eloquent lovers of Edinburgh : here 
is indeed one in her own right, a crowned 
queen of beauty. 

One of these descriptions fioated through 
my memory as I looked. I give it in its 
completeness : 

During the day the Castle looks down upon the 
city as if out of another world; stern with all its 
peacefulness, its garniture of trees, its slopes of 
grass. The rock is dingy enough in color, but 
after a shower its lichens laugh out greenly in 
the returning sun, while the rainbow is brighten- 
ing on the lowering sky beyond. How deep the 
shadow which the Castle throws at noon over 
‘the gardens at its feet where the children play! 
how grand when its giant bulk and towering 
crown blacken against sunset ! 


Standing here, and gazing on the glori- 
ous view beneath me, with the frowning 
battlements of the Castle behind me, with 
Romance and History contending for the 
mastery, what was needed but the charm 
of music? and at that moment it came, 
solemn, beautiful, appropriate, some mi- 
nor strains rich and heavy with feel- 
ing. It was the regimental band of the 
Fourth Highlanders, who then garrisoned 
the Castle. They came winding up the 
palisaded path, flinging their music to the 
winds and to me, and adding, with their 
Gaelic dress, plumed bonnets, and bright 
plaids, a gleam of color to the gray fort- 
ress. For Edinburgh Castle, although no 
longer of importance for defence, does 
duty as a barrack, and serves, as the 
guide book sententiously remarks, ‘‘ for 
sume purposes of state pageantry.’’ 

Within the Castle, I remember but two 
rooms. In one the regalia of Scotland is 
preserved. Some faded crowns, some rus- 
ty-looking chains, some jewels bequeathed 
by the Cardinal of York, ‘ the last of the 
Stuarts,’’ some curious relics, a few bril- 
liant gems, all full of suggestion and 
association, lie here under a glass case. 
Sir Walter Scott wrote a history of them, 
which you buy on the spot for sixpence, 
which is worth more than all the jewels. 
He describes their loss for seventy years ; 
the fear that England had carried them 
off; the pleasure with which the Edin- 
burghers heard that the iron chest was in- 
tact ; ‘*the wise and beneficent consent ”’ 
of the Regent that it might be opened ; the 
grave and dignified company who assem- 
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bled to open it; and the deep, abiding joy 
which filled every heart, as they discov- 
ered that the ancient regalia of Scotland, 
so intertwined with her history, so dear 
to every Scottish heart, lay there intact. 
You can almost feel the swelling of his 
heart as he describes the salute fired by 
‘* Mons Meg,’’ and the unfurling of the 
flag, and the shouts of triumph from the 
citizens, as they learned that their an- 
cient emblems were still in their own cus- 
tody. 

How the antiquary and poet revels in 
the old description, in antique spelling, of 
the gems : 

“The Croune had in the neder cirele thairof 
nine granittes, four fasientis, three counterfate 
emeraudes, four amatystis, and tweanty-twa 
pearle,” and so on. 

I suppose the ‘* counterfate emeraudes’’ 
got in in those troublous times when there 
was ‘scandalous dilapidation’’ made 
upon the crown jewels by the Regent 
Murray and the enemies of Queen Mary ; 
perhaps the same sacrilegious hand which 
stole her black pearls and sold them, to 
use the money against her, may have also 
appropriated the real ‘‘ emeraudes.”’ 

We can readily imagine how gladly the 
** Lord President, and the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh,”’ and all the other grave Scots- 
men who conducted this search for the 
regalia, saw in the modest barrister, 
Walter Scott, Esq., the man who was to 
write the story of the regalia. They 
gave to him the congenial task. Dipped 
anew in the crucible of his genius, the 
faded emblems of a departed sovereignty 
flash out with pristine splendor; the dia- 
monds glow ; the rubies reveal their hid- 
den fire; and even the ‘‘ counterfate 
emeraudes ’’ show an unwonted brillian- 
cy, and ‘‘ keep his memory green.”’ 

The other room which I remember is 
the one in which James I. of England 
and VI. of Scotland was born. There 
are the pretty lines emblazoned on the 
wall, which his beautiful young mother— 
then only twenty years old—wrote to him. 
Who can read them unmoved? Who can 
look on this mean apartment, these stone 
walls, and not pity Scotland’s anointed 
Queen? The meanest cottager in Scot- 
land has more comfort to-day than she 
had in that hard, ferocious Scotland, her 
fatal inheritance. Here are the lines in 
old English : 
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Lord Jesu Chryst, that crounit was with thornes, 
Preserve the birth quhais Badgie heir is borne, 
And send hir sonne successione to Reigne stille 
Lang in this Realme, if that it be thy wille. 
Als’ grant, O Lord, quhat ever of hir proceed 
Be to thy Honor and Praise, sobeid, 

19. Junii 1566, 

It seems hard, after reading this, to be- 
lieve in the horrible story of the neigh- 
boring ‘‘ Kirk of Field’’; and it must al- 
ways be remembered in poor Mary’s de- 
fence, that everything she wrote remains 
to praise her. From her girlish letters 
down to her magnificent Latin prayer, 
everything speaks an accomplished, re- 
ligious, and noble mind. 

The author of the ‘Cloister Life of 
Charles V.,’’ a most learned and agreea- 
ble Scotchman, Sir William Sterling Max- 
well of Kier, said of Mary: * She has 
influenced every age since, more than she 
did her own.”’ 

They show you a window in this room 
where James was born which gives on an 
immense and fearful precipice. The le- 
gend runs that Mary let the baby down 
in a basket one dark night, that he might 
be baptized by a Catholic priest. It looks 
a perilous journey enough for the poor lit- 
tle fellow, but he made others quite as 
perilous before he came to his inherit- 
ance; and unfortunately for his fame as 
a sensible man, he survived them all. 

We came from the Castle down the great 
street running tc Holyrood, called vari- 
ously the ‘* Lawnmarket,’? the ‘‘ High 
street,’’ and the ** Canongate.’’ Here are 
those curious houses of which we have 
heard, which climb heavenward. 

This romantic and picturesque “ old 
town’’ now is given over to a seething 
population of pauperism, one of Nature’s 
quarries of bone and muscle, which she 
leaves to the influence of cold and poverty, 
making a hardy race who can do the work 
of the world. The manufacture is not in- 
teresting to any of the senses. It is one 
of the sights which make the American 
traveller grateful for the broad acres and 
equal rights of his own land; and if he 
have a particle of philanthropy, he prays 
that the denizens of these overcrowded 
streets may be transported on some ‘ en- 
chanted carpet’? to our own Western 
prairies. 

A drive of a Sunday afternoon around 
the ‘* Queen’s Walk,’’ which surrounds 
Arthur’s Seat, brought us to see the better 
class of the poor people, who came out to 
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take their pleasure in their holiday. This 
was a pleasant sight; not unlike our own 
Central Park on a similar occasion. This 
drive and its views are of course delightful. 
You see ** Muscat’s Cave,’’ St. Anthony’s 
chapel, Jeannie Deans’s cottage, and oth- 
er scenes familiar to the readers of the 
** Heart of Midlothian.’’ 

I owe a great debt to that novel. It 
was the first. It opened to me the flood- 
gates of fiction, in whose delightful waters 
I have since bathed freely, to my great in- 
struction and delectation ; and 1 was sorry 
to see on the site of the old Tolbooth a 
real stone heart built into the pavement. 
It materialized too much the beautiful and 
suggestive title. 

The visits to Abbotsford, Melrose, and 
Dryburgh Abbey, to the richly-decorated 
chapel of Roslyn, were of course the 
proper pilgrimages. Abbotsford has been 
too often described to need another word. 
Yet it is new, fresh, interesting to an 
American. Unfortunately it is too new. 
The care taken of the relics of Sir Walter 
is most commendable, and the family pic- 
tures, bis old chair, his beautiful library, 
and the last suit of clothes he wore, are 
all interesting and affecting. 

I found, however, more of him at Mel- 
rose. In the churchyard were some me- 
morials he had reared to his faithful ser- 
vants; there was the stone on which he 
used to sit looking at the carvings, many 
of which he caused to be copied for his 
house at Abbotsford. The drive to Dry- 
burgh, where he lies buried, is indeed most 
interesting. The country is charming, 
and Dryburgh a picturesque ruin. Under 
one of the arches, which looks as if it too 
would fall before long, lies Sir Walter 
Scott. His noble relative, the Earl of 
Buchan, gave him right of sepulture here, 
which right he dearly prized. It seems 
strange to us that any nobleman had such 
place and power that Sir Walter Scott 
must ask and thank him fora grave. To 
us it seems as if all Scotland were his, and 
that he had but to choose. But it is a 
lovely and appropriate place. The ivy 
hangs in long banners from the ruined 
battlements, and the gray old stones, the 
richly-seulptured rose-window, still left 
intact amid the general decay, are so ex- 
actly what he has described a thousand 
times in his own immortal words, that you 
leave him to his rest with the feeling that 
he is fitly lodged. 
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Hlis wife, Lockhart, and his son Colonel 
Sir Walter Scott, who died at the age of 
forty, coming home from India, share the 
tomb with him. 

Leaving Dryburgh, and to regain the 
high-road, we were obliged to walk 
through a ‘‘ pleached alley,”’ like that 
down which ‘ Beatrice like a lapwing 
runs,’’ a delicious bower of shade and re- 
tirement. Where it opened on the dusty 
highway we met a lady, who, recognizing 
in us pilgrims to the shrine of him whom 
all Scotland loves, asked us to take a little 
walk to the right and enjoy a view from her 
grounds. - Soshe opened with a key a door 
in a wall, and we found ourselves in one 
of those jealousiy-guarded lovely spots, an 
old avenue and carefully-kept lawns, 
from which we saw the curioys notched 
hills which Michael Scott is said to have 
taken on his back and to have deposited 
on the other side of the valley. These 
were the ‘* Kildon Hills,’’ and we crossed 
the Tweed in an open row-boat at the fa- 
mous ford where ** Father Philip’’ met 
the ‘* white lady of Avenel.’’ 

What haunted ground! I have heard 
often that the next generation will not 
read Scott; that we have outgrown his 
books ; and that they are to be put on the 
shelf. So much the worse for the next gen- 
eration! The age that can do without Scott 
is a poorer age than that which could not 
do without him; and 1 do not envy those 
who shall hereafter visit this poetic re- 
gion, whose romance is history, and whose 
history is romance, who have not with 
them the golden memories of a life-long 
intimacy with his unrivailed books. 

Roslyn Chapel is the richest specimen 
of ecclesiastical work in Scotland. The 
sculptures are like lace-work, the roof 
especially rich. I have a photograph of 
the roof which looks like a pattern of 
Honiton lace. The chapel unites ‘* the so- 
lidity of the Norman with the latest speci- 
mens of the Tudor age,’’ and it is a hap- 
py union. 

Here is one of those richly-sculptured 
pillars, unlike the rest, which you some- 
times find in these old Norman chapels, 
as if some one genius, too original to 
copy, had worked out his dream of beau- 
ty his own way. The story runs that the 
apprentice, more clever than the master, 
did this in the master’s absence; but that 
the master on his return, devoured by jeal- 
ousy, killed him on the spot. They show 


you his mother’s face among the sculp- 
tures; a face divinely sad, almost like 
those women’s faces at the foot of the 
cross—the apotheosis of maternal sorrow, 
bearing the mark of a wound that never 
heals. I believe, however, to spoil the 
story, that this legend of the ‘‘ ’’Prentice’s 
Pillar’ is told in more chapels than 
this. 

Certainly the work done in stone, in an 
age we are disposed to consider and call 
‘* barbarous,’’ is a severe commentary on 
the use of words. Such work may be 
done now ; it might be done now; buat it 
is not done now. Look’ at the exquisite 
traceries of Melrose; those leaves so ten- 
derly detached from the main stone, that 
you can run a spear of grass in and 
out their involuted curves. Look at Ros- 
lyn, built in 1446. When will the rich 
cities of the present day present such stone 
work? Is it that in the religious retire- 
ment of those ages, when convent and 
church were the only safe refuge for men 
of artistic tastes, the patient idealist 
worked all through his life, and then 
handed to another his exquisite design? 
This chapel bears the quotation from 
the book of Esdras: ‘‘ Forte est vinum, 
fortior est rex, fortiores sunt mulieres; 
super omnia vincit veritas.’”’ Which 1 
commend to the woman’s rights move- 
ment. 

The chapel is interesting to the general 
reader by its being the subject of Sir Wal- 
ter’s fine ballad of ‘* Rosabelle.”’ 

Oh, listen, listen, ladies gay! 

No haughty feat of arms I tell. 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 
That mourns the lovely Rosabelle! 

All about in this delicious region lie 

Auchindinny’s hazel glade 
And haunted Woodhouselee. 

Who loves not Melville’s beechy grove 
And Roslyn’s rocky glen; 

Dalkeith, which all the virtues love, 
And classic Hawthornden ? 

Near by is Sir Walter’s cottage at Lass- 
wade, where he is said to have spent some 
of the happiest hours of his life. 

The landlady at the little inn where we 
lunched remembered him well, and bore 
the universal testimony to his kindly man- 
ners and noble character. Surely no lit- 
erary man in the world has left so pure a 
record as Sir Walter Scott. 

Dalkeith Palace is simply one of those 
superb residences of which one sees so 
many in these fortunate isles. It is inter- 
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esting historically as the residence of 
Monmouth, and as the temporary abode 
of Charles [. in 1633. The gardens and 
park are as perfectly cared for and pre- 
sent as much beauty as those of Blenheim 
or Eton Hall, or other show houses of 
Great Britain, and praise can go no fur- 
ther. I was much delighted with the 
heavy masses of the rhododendron, our 
American shrub, made much of in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and in that more genial 
clime becoming an ornamental plant of 
rarest beauty. 

The present Duke of Buccleugh, the 
inhabitant and owner of Dalkeith, is one 
of the richest noblemen of Scotland, and 
owns, I believe, nearly a whole county. 
To these men, who are really princes, 
the traveller from the New World owes 
much—perhaps I should say to the sys- 
tem which makes them. With time and 
noble ancestry behind them, with bound- 
less wealth, why should they not show the 
rest of the world how much can be done 
to adorn, enrich, and beautify this thing 
we call Life? 

For the sake of the ‘‘ Fortunés of Ni- 
gel,’’ I am afraid, more than for its in- 
trinsic merits, did we go to see Heriot’s 
Hospital. ‘* For the wealth God has sent 
me, itshall not want inheritors while there 
are orphan lads in Auld Reekie,’’ says 
George Heriot, in the pages of the novel. 
And we saw some of these orphan lads, two 
hundred years after their benefactor had 
ceased to breathe, enjoying his thoughtful 
bounty. I stopped one of them, a pretty, 
light-haired fellow, who was scampering 
across the court with his Latin book in his 
hand, and asked him what he studied. I 
found that he was going through the usual 
course of a boy at one of our public schools. 
He seemed happy and well fed, and an- 
swered my questions with the uncon- 
scious, pleasant, boyish simplicity which 
should belong to thirteen, which was his 
age ; and so his careless, happy face disap- 
peared under the gray archway ( built by 
Inigo Jones), leaving with me a human 
memory to add to the many which the 
name of George Heriot awakens in the 
novel-reader, and affirming the value of 
the sentiment put into his mouth by the 
great enchanter: ‘‘I think mine own es- 
tate and memory, as I shall order it, has a 
fair chance of outliving those of greater 
men.”’ 


John Knox’s house is exceedingly pic- 
turesque, much more so than he was. If 
the old iconoclast were living now, he 
would tear it down and build an ugly 
square red brick one. Over the door is 
the admonitory inscription, the latter part 
of which he certainly did not take to 
heart: ‘* Love God above all, and your 
neighbor as yourself.’’ 

The Canongate! ‘down which once 
limped a little lame boy who was to write 
its Chronicles.’ How sad that this noble 
street should be given over to filth and ir- 
remediable poverty. It is ‘* pretty peril- 
ous, and a good deal odoriferous,’’ to walk 
through this famous street now. Scotland 
should have bought it and consecrated 
it to the memory of the past. But 
apart from its own picturesqueness, it 
leads to Holyrood. ‘* Sic itur ad astra.”’ 
This is the way to ‘Mary Queen of 
Scots.”’ Noble old palace, fitly back- 
grounded by Arthur’s Seat, it looks all 
the lonely celebrity that it has. A sort 
of ** neighborly remoteness ’’ connects it 
with the city; it is in and not of Edin- 
burgh. Nota half mile from one of the 
busiest cities in the world, it is as alone 
as if in the centre of the great desert. 

**T feel,’’ says Mr. Howell in his “ Ve- 
netian Sketches,’’ ‘‘ that when I attempt 
to describe the Lido, my pen catches in the 
tatters of a threadbare theme.’’ With his 
pen the tatters would soon have become 
cloth of gold. I dare not hope for such 
good fortune. I must get away from 
Holyrood as soon as I can; with this soli- 
tary remark, that the supper room where 
Rizzio is said to have been killed, and 
where Mary and Darnley, four or five la- 
dies, courtiers, and the iron-elad warriors 
who stabbed the poor, defenceless, de- 
formed little musician, are supposed to 
have been, will not hold at the present 
moment more than four people standing ; 
so that I constructed a new arrangement, 
an improvement on history, and placed 
the table in the large outer room, where 
the bed now stands, and from which as 
they dragged the bleeding victim his dy- 
ing struggles may have well been finished 
at the top of the stairs where you see the 
blood-stains. 

It is hard to tear oneself away from Holy- 
rood, both in reality and in memory; but 
there is one castle near Edinburgh which 
has not, I think, been done to death by tour- 
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ists. It is the ivy-crowned, owl-haunted, 
stern old ruin of Craigmillar. We drove 
thither from Dalkeith one lovely summer 
evening, and saw the splendid view which it 
commands by the double charms of sunset 
and moonrise. It is said to have a secret 
underground passage which leads to 
Edinburgh Castle. A human skeleton 
was found built up in the walls in 1813, 
It is a strong tower flanked by turrets, a 
most interesting and curious ruin. For 
the time it must have been a noble resi- 
dence, far surpassing the Scotch casties of 
its day. Here Queen Mary lived so often 
that the adjacent village, filled by her 
French guards and servants, acquired the 
name of ‘ Little France.’’ 

It seemed a pity that such noble walls, 
large rooms, and beautiful prospects should 
not be utilized. ‘‘It would require a 
royal equipage to fill it and keep it up,” 
said the poor old woman who shows the 
ruin to strangers. It was well said, for 
the word ‘‘ royal’? seems to pertain to 
Craigmillar. What a chance for the bud- 
ding Radcliffes does this old ruin offer, 
with its skeleton and its underground 
passage ! 

One concession, and one only, did we 
make to the present century. That was a 
drive to New Haven to realize our ‘* Chris- 
tie Johnstone.’? That first, freshest, 
and still to me most delightful novel of 
Charles Reade, has given the little fishing 
village of New Haven a world-wide re- 
nown. We saw no Christie Johnstones, 
but the costumes of the women are curious, 
and the expedition was pronounced a suc- 
cess. 

Yes, one more concession to the present 
—Sir Walter’s monument in East Prince’s 
street Garden. This is a handsome iron 
monument two hundred feet high, en- 
riched by statues of Scott’s principal char- 
acters, It is interesting, too, as memorial- 
izing the sad fate of the architect, Mr. 
Kemp, who died young, just before it was 
finished. He produced the design for 
this elegant Gothic tower, as he said him- 
self, from studies of the beauties of Mel- 
rose. 
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But the best part of this inonument is 
the part which cannot be seen. It is the 
inscription on the plate beneath the founda- 
tion stone. Tt is written by Lord Jeffrey, 
and, as the tribute of one man of genius 
to another, sccms to me one of the finest 
things in literature : 

This graven plate, deposited in the base of a 
votive building on the 15th day of August, in 
the year of Christ 1840, and never likely to see 
the light again till all the surrounding structures 
are crumbled to dust by the decay of time, or by 
human or elemental violence, may then testify 
to a distant posterity that his countrymen began 
on that day to raise an efligy and architectural 
monument to the memory of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart., whose admirable writings were then al- 
lowed to have given more delight and suggested 
better feelings to a larger class of readers in 
every rank of society than those of any other au- 
thor, with the exception of Shakespeare alone, 
and which were therefore thought likely to be 
remembered long after this act of gratitude on 
the part of the first generation of his admirers 
should be forgotten. 

He was born at Edinburgh 15th August, 
1771, and died at Abbotsford 2lst September, 
1832. 

The other great names of Edinburgh 
suffer on a first visit a temporary eclipse 
before the radiance of Scott; but on 
another visit Iam sure the reader would 
gladly follow up the remembrance of ‘‘ Kit 
North,” of Dugald Stewart, of Allan 
Ramsey, ‘‘ the gentle shepherd,’’ and of 
many others. The genial author of “ Rab 
and his Friends’’ is still living, but was 
not, we were told, well, or able to see vis- 
itors. Let us hope that the hand which 
has given such pleasure to the world and 
has patted the head of so many good dogs, 
may not lose its cunning, nor the fine 
mind of the author of ‘* Horse Subsecivze ”’ 
suffer a decay. 

Edinburgh is not “‘ done ina day.” I 
have not mentioned half its points of in- 
terest. I can only wish the visitor to its 
romantic borders fine weather, good 
health, and a devout knowledge of the 
works of Walter Scott. Armed with these 
weapons, he could be happy anywhere, but 
doubly happy in that city whose bounda- 
ries are the Frith of Forth, the water of 
Leith, Calton Hill, and Arthur’s Seat. 

M. E. W.S 














THE MAN I DID NOT MARRY. 





THINK that her ultimate de.tiny as 

somebody’s wife is une of the earliest 
impressions received by the feminine soul. 
Is not our tender infancy one prolonged 
series of bridal processions, where dolls 
in white satin and veils marry dolls in 
dress-coats and boots to-day, and are 
not those same boots and coats mated 
afresh with other satins and veils to-mor- 
row? And from these early antitypes of 
disinterested maternal diplomacy we pass 
easily to speculation upon our own possi- 
ble future. I distinctly remember that 
at six years of age I had firmly resolved 
that nothing should induce me to marry 
Tommy, the son of our next-door neigh- 
bor ; for Tommy was greedy, and refused 
to share with me a beautiful cocoanut 
cake with a red centre, for a taste of 
which my mouth watered; and when I 
said with tears in my voice, ‘ Please, 
Tommy, just a little bite,” Tommy made 
a derisive gesture (known to boys) with 
his nose and thumb, and holding the tempt- 
ing morsel just out of my reach, asked in 
withering accents, ‘‘ Will you have it 
now or wait till you get it?’’ No, Inever 
would marry a Greedy. 

I still meant to marry somebody, how- 
ever; but my somebody was a long time 
in growing up toman’sestate. He passed 
through many stages; migrated into as 
many forms as a Hindoo’s soul; and in 
proportion to the amount of incense 
poured at each shrine, was the loathing 
which ensued when the smoke blew away 
and I saw of what cheap material my 
idol was made. At fourteen I went to 
dancing-school with George. George was 
a head taller and three years older than 
myself, so I lookedup to him as a man; 
he knew Latin, so 1 reverenced him as a 
sage. George always danced with me, 
and I lent him my seal ring to wear. I 
declined dancing with the small boys, and 
pinched my feet almost numb that he 
might compliment me on my beautiful lit- 
tle bronze boots. But one day George 
gave me back my ring saying he was 
afraid he might lose it. ‘‘Oh, no matter 
if you do,”’ I replied, feeling it would be 
happiness to have my ring even lost by 


George. But no; he said, “I think 1 
won't keep it any longer, Ellie.”’ He 
did nut usk me tu dunce uguin that 
day, and he danced four tunes wit) Duisy 
Jones, a new girl and a very pretty one. 
I turned my back hair to them, and 
hummed a second to the fiddles very loud 
when they passed me ; but my heart sank 
down into my little bronze boots till they 
or it or both—it was all so dreadful I 
don’t remember which—ached to bursting. 
I staid out the lesson ; George should never 
suppose [ cared whether he danced with 
Daisy Jones all night; but gradually 
George came down off the shrine, and I 
got a severe bit of celibacy, which lasted, 
with occasional intervals, for several years. 
I should never marry. Men were frivo- 
lous ; easily beguiled by meretnicious ap- 
pearances. No one worthy of the price- 
less treasure of my affections would be 
likely to discover their existence. I was 
‘* the violet by the mossy stone.’? Some 
day all these men who thought mesevere, 
sedate, slow, should be crushed into long- 
ing admiration, and completely over- 
whelmed by a revelation of my manifold 
unappreciated virtues. 

But my fit of celibacy passed off like the 
others ; it thawed, if I must confess it, un- 
der the sunshine of a young man’s smile ; 
and I went as girls so often go from one 
extreme to another, and from being cold, 
dignified, and reserved, became, through 
the mysterious alchemy of this sunshine, 
a little volatile, perhaps gay and light- 
hearted. No radical change of nature. 
I found my world liked me better when I 
evinced some interest in its affairs, and 
some appreciation of its attractions. So 
I turned over a new leaf, and life became 
a more interesting volume to me, albeit 
it lost somewhat in dignity and meaning. 
I was experimenting in life with that un- 
defined consciousness young people have 
of the great outlying issues all about 
them ; feeling their way with touch and 
sense, in a labyrinth for which as yet they 
have found no clue, and perhaps glad for 
a while to encourage the uncertainty ; to 
accustom their eyes to the darkness, and 
venture something in paths unexplored. 
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The possible danger adds to the excite- 
ment, for they all know and feel that 
when the clue is found, the path made 
straight tu their feet, then must their 
feet be trained and compelled to walk in 
it; and liberty is sweet, and youth is fond 
of wanderings. So standing at the en- 
trance of my labyrinth without a clue, I 
saw much to beguile my lingering foot- 
steps, and many rifts of sunshine through 
the trees. And much of the sunshine 
emanated from my cousin Philip. 

For my cousin Philip now occupied the 
position of hero to my tale, and like too 
many of women’s heroes he had but little 
of the hervic element about him. But 
Philip and 1 were engaged ; we sauntered 
about together in the moonlight; we 
vowed such vows as young lovers mean to 
keep. He looked into my eyes and swore 
I was fair; as mine sank beneath his, I 
felt he was—charming; and we were 
happy, till the serpent entered into Eden. 
My serpent was of course a wuman, 
handsome, clever, and unscrupulous ; and 
as thinking of her always suggests that 
gorgeous Egyptian serpent of old times, I 
shall call her here Cleopatra. 

She sailed into my life one day in a 
shimmer of.siiks and a glitter of jewels ; 
dark-eyed, dark-haired—a lustrous wo- 
man who pervaded the room the moment 
she entered it, diffusing a subtle odor of 
jessamine. When she raised her dark 
eyes to mine I felt my spirit was in arms 
against her, though we had exchanged no 
words but such as society listens to with 
complaisance at a morning call. When 
she sailed out of the room again, wafted 
by soft jessamine-scented zephyrs, a well- 
bred murmur ran about. I breathed freer 
without knowing I had felt oppressed, and 
joined the polite chorus—*‘ Yes, a splendid 
woman.’ ‘By Jove, yes, a devilish 
handsome woman,’’ I overheard a young 
man saying to his friend; and it echoed in 
my ears as I too went down stairs—a devil- 
ish handsome woman, a devilish handsome 
woman, though I was far too well brought 
up to echo it with my voice. Cleopatra 
thought me worth cultivating, and imper- 
ceptibly we glided into a show of friend- 
ship. I sometimes thought she liked me 
to be seen beside her as a foil to her own 
brilliant Oriental charms. My Saxon 
complexion and tawny hair made a back- 
ground against which she shone more re- 
splendently, and she liked the whisper of 
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‘* Night and Morning,” as we appeared to- 
gether. Yet there was no sympathy and 
no real intimacy between us; but by care- 
lessly woven threads Cleopatra established 
its semblance to suit at first a whim of her 
vanity, and afterwards a purpose which 
took shape in her wayward brain and 
stubborn will. 

My cousin Philip was a singularly 
handsome man, and quite as conscious of 
his advantages as singularly handsome 
men, who have dallied through many sea- 
sons in the far niente of drawing-room life, 
are apt to become. And yet one could 
not call him vain. A sense of his advan- 
tages, personal and intellectual, gave him 
a rather noble charity for what, in his 
lordly way, he no doubt classed as the 
ordinary herd of mortals. It was simply 
no case for comparison, so he always found 
something to like or commend in others. 
But he was indolent and quite content 
with the applause of what he chose—what 
in those days we both chose—to call ‘‘ the 
world,”’ limiting that term, after the fash- 
ion of our caste, to the elect who wore the 
purple and fine linen of fortune’s provid- 
ing. And I was used to Philip; his 
worldly wisdom was the sort of wisdom [ 
had grown up to believe in. He was far 
cleverer than any manI knew. He had 
plenary indulgence to gather honey from 
any flowers that pleased him, and I in the 
freshness of happy girlhood and guaran- 
teed liberty, with the bond between us un- 
derstood and accepted, gave myself to the 
enjoyment of life as it was. Ona rainy 
morning Philip would entertain me in his 
own irresistible way with his sayings 
and doings of the last week or fortnight ; 
and sometimes moonlight made us senti- 
mental, and he dropped into poetry and 
praised my eyebrows in well-chosen quo- 
tations. In short, we suited one another, 
and had so thoroughly accepted our posi- 
tion as future husband and wife, that our 
days glided by undisturbed even by lovers’ 
quarrels, 

Perhaps it was this that drifted into my 
mind one day, as we idled away the sunny 
morning beside a brook in the country. 

*¢ Philip,”’ said I to the great handsome 
figure behind a cloud of smoke at my feet, 
**it seems odd that we never quarrel 
We scarcely disagree enough to make our 
relations interesting.”’ 

‘*Name the subject, my dear girl,’’ he 
lazily rejoined; ‘‘I’d even quarrel with 
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you fora quiet life. What shall it be? 
The whole sweep of nature and art, be- 
sides the fruitful field of our mutual ac- 
quaintance, is open for discussion. Shall 
it be your antipathy for Offenbach? I 
will defend him with all the obstinacy of 
ignorance and the persistence of a devotee ; 
you shall declare him a degrader of your 
sublime art, a demoralizing agent, a tres- 
passer in the temple of the Muses. Not 
Offenbach? Well, suppose we try that 
dark-eyed daughter of the gods, who you 
say gives you moral chills and fever.”’ 

** No,”’ L interrupted, ** we will not 
talk about her here; she is a being of the 
city and city life. Nature and Cleopatra 
are not of kin;’’ and I pitched pebbles 
into the brook and mused a little, my 
musings being no deeper than the water, 
and very commonplace. This brook just 
babbles along, careless and merry. When 
it gets to be a river its merry babble is 
lost, but the noise the river makes is a 
rush and a roar: it is swollen by storms, 
it is angry when the winds arise; it is so 
deep that it becomes a power. At this 
point I threw my last pebble a little wist- 
fully, and rose, 

‘* Tired so soon, my blossom?’’ asked 
Philip, lighting a fresh cigar. ‘‘ I could 
lie here very comfortably all day, with 
your profile against the clear blue yonder 
to look at, and the tinkle of the water to 
drive dull care away.”’ 

‘““What does the water say to you, 
Philip?” I asked, with just a slight, un- 
usual stir of uneasiness. 

He murmured gayly : 

“Tis well to be merry and glad, 
Tis well to be honest and true.” 

The monotonous murmur of that brook 
had put me sadly out of tune, for I shook 
off the arm he had passed round my waist, 
with the first sting of womanly pain I had 
almost ever felt, and repeated the remain- 
ing couplet : 

“Tis well to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new.” 


Philip looked at me a little curiously, 
and did not attempt to replace his arm. 
As we crossed the lawn a carriage drove 
rapidly up the street. Cleopatra’s radi- 
ant face beamed upon us through the win- 
dow. We reached the house just as she 
alighted. 

‘*Bid me welcome, Chitelaine,’’ she 
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said. ‘‘I have come to storm your cas- 
tle.” 


Day succeeded day in a round of plea- 
surable engagements. A house full of 
guests created a succession of enjoyments, 
but for me « cloud lay over the sunshine. 
The shadcw of approaching trouble filled 
me with a nameless apprehension. Since 
the morning of Cleopatra’s sudden advent 
Philip and I had become slightly es- 
tranged, and yet no sign, or word, or act 
gave either of us a reason for explanation 
or complaint. It was the intangible in- 
fluence of that woman. I watched daily 
the subtle ligaments by which she was 
binding him to herself, yet felt that I was 
powerless. A sort of numbness came over 
all my senses but that of perception. It 
seemed to me, however low they spoke to- 
gether, I always heard what they said; 
whatever glances passed between them 
passed through my eyeballs; every touch 
of her hand on his arm thrilled me. And 
yet our outward relations were unchanged. 
He was, so far as other people saw, the 
same gentle, considerate lover, who sprang 
to fulfil my unexpressed wishes, and dis- 
tinguished me by his graceful homage be- 
fore the world as the woman of his 
choice. It was as yet only what a 
woman’s quick intuitions can feel, not 
what her friends can pity her for; and 
with my newly sharpened perceptions, 
which I did not analyze to separate in 
them love and pride, I sharply resolved 
that before the second point could be 
reached I would save myself the blow. 
But I could only follow circumstances, not 
force them. Fortunately for me, my posi- 
tion as hostess required constant exertion 
and self-forgetfulness, and left me little 
time to brood over my troubles. 

As | entered a drawing-room one after- 
noon, an ©0}»posite door closed upon some 
retreating figure, whose I did not see, 
but the lingering soupgon of jessamine 
would have told me had I needed other ev- 
idence than that of my cousin’s face as he 
stood by the window. A straggling sun- 
beam lit it up, and I thought it had never 
worn such depth of expression. He looked 
as if he had been moved to the bottom of 
his soul. 

** Alone?’’ I asked as I passed him. I 
was curious to know what he would say. 

** You leave me very much alone of late, 
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bellissima,’’ he said, not turning his face 
from the window. 

‘*T can scarcely think you suffer from 
neglect,” I rejoined somewhat grimly ; *‘ I 
hope you contrive to amuse yourself,’’ and 
would have passed on, but Philip turned 
suddenly, and seizing both my hands in 
his glared down into my eyes with a look 
of suppressed emotion which almost 
scorched me, while he asked with feverish 
intensity of tone : 

‘¢ Tell me, cousin, do you love me truly? 
Do you love me with all your heart? ”’ 

His grasp tightened to a gripe on my 
wrists; with a little cry of pain I shook 
myself free. As I did so my eye fell ona 
yellow rose at my feet. I remembered 
that Cleopatra had worn it in her hair an 
hour before. I silently picked it up and 
presented it to my cousin; as silently and 
with a passive hand he received it, and I 
left the room. 

I shut myself into my own room and de- 
termined to look the crisis in the face. 
No man should ask me twice in that tone 
whether I loved him; rather let him ask 
at once the question which lurked beneath, 
‘* Would it break your heart to give me 
up?” I looked into my own heart and 
discovered some things which surprised 
me, not being much given to introspec- 
tion. The result was of course a foregone 
conclusion, but the examination of those 
past years of my life was a revelation of 
myself to myself. I found a very bitter, 
vengeful hatred toward the woman who 
had broken down my paradise. The in- 
tensity of my hate toward her frightened 
me. My pride, which had never been 
disciplined, was outraged to such a point, 
that for hours I paced the room unable to 
control myself, and it was long before I 
began to understand my position and to 
ask myself the question, Have I really 
loved Philip? 1 had never loved any one 
else, so I had nothing with which to com- 
pare this sentiment that had been ac- 
cepted as love. But sitting thinking in 
the dark, I was little by little forced to 
the conclusion that ‘‘ it was not a broken 
heart I had to mourn over, but a broken 
dream.”’ I had infinite tenderness for my 
cousin, but many a vague apprehension 
of times past, which had been cast out as 
unworthy, came back and took shape and 
asserted itself; and bitterer and more 
poignant than the torments of jealous rage 
or the humiliation of wounded self-love, 
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was the conviction that I could not love, had 
not loved Philip with the best part of my 
nature. I did not sit in judgment on my 
cousin, but the truth forced itself upon me 
with irresistible power. 

The house was quiet for the night when 
I stole through the deserted passages to 
the great piazza which surrounded three 
sides of the main building. My head 
throbbed, and the cool night air refreshed 
my excited frame. I paced up and down, 
growing calmer in mind and body, and at 
last, tired, threw myself into a chair and 
leaned my head against the stone coping 
of a window. I had sat for some moments 
unconscious of anything but the chaotic 
monotone of my own mind, when Philip’s 
voice, speaking in low, agitated tones, 
made itself audible : 

‘*T should be less than a man were I to 
take advantage of her momentary pique. 
I believe she loves me, and cost what it 
may—and you know the cost—I must ful- 
fil my engagement.”’ 

‘** Yes, believe me, your suffering inten- 
sifies my own,’’ rejoined Cleopatra’s sibi- 
lant voice, ‘‘and the sympathy draws us 
nearer even than the accomplishment of 
our wishes. But,’’ she added, after an 
instant’s pause,’’ I think you deceive your- 
self somewhat. Your cousin has little 
depth of feeling, and what would be a life- 
long sorrow to many’ women would not 
sink deep into her heart. Do you know, 
my friend, those blonde women do not love 
as we do. Nay, I have piqued you! She 
loves you, no doubt, to the extent of her 
nature; but her blood is to mine what eau 
sucrée is to eau-de-vie. Should you care 
much for an unlimited privilege of eau 
sucrée? She would love no one better than 
she loved you. She would be an immacu- 
late matron, a true and virtuous wife, a 
lovely figurehead for your dinner-table, 
and the mother of unexceptionable chil- 
dren. But I, Philip,’’? and I could feel 
how she leaned toward him and dropped 
the liquid passion of her eyes into his, ‘* I 
would give you the love your soul de- 
mands. I would love you with an inten- 
sity which should consume the very being 
which fed it. Ishould be a priestess mak- 
ing perpetual sacrifice before her shrine. 
Ah, Philip, we dark women hold the se- 
crets of love! ”’ 

I had already heard too much. I sprang 
from my seat to leave them undisturbed, 
but my dress caught in a chair and over- 
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turned it, and with strange incaution they 
both stepped through the window on the 
piazza. 

We three confronted one another in the 
moonlight. For a moment there was a si- 
lence so profound that the beating of my 
heart seemed to echo like a sledge-hammer. 

Philip’s face was ghastly in its rigid 
pallor. He did not even attempt to speak. 
Cleopatra was first to break the spell. 
With a laugh which stung me by its in- 
solence through the sweetness of her per- 
fectly modulated voice, she said: ‘* Well 
met by moonlight, fair hostess! This 
enchanting night seems to have beguiled 
us all. It must be late; have you the 
time?’’ looking at Philip. 

He took out his watch somewhat me- 
chanically, and answered that it was hard 
on two o'clock. 

She gave a little start of well-acted sur- 
prise. ‘* Your cousin has tempted me to 
renounce my beauty-sleep,’’ she said, and 
took my hand. 

Her touch unloosed my tongue. ‘* My 
cousin is evidently either tempter or 
tempted,’’ I replied; ‘‘ which, I do not 
presume to decide. But since the temp- 
tation has proved irresistible, pray con- 
sider all obstacles removed from the way 
of that perfect union of souls which you 
aspire after. Such imaginary right or 
title as I may have heretofore possessed in 
this gentleman’s affections, I willingly 
transfer to you, who understand so well 
the requirements of his higher nature. 
This, too,’’ I continued, gaining courage 
from the steadiness of my own voice, 
‘* may have some significance for you ; for 
me it is only the unpleasant reminder of 
a delusion past;’’ and I held toward 
her the hoop of diamonds which two years 
before, on that same piazza and under just 
such a bright harvest moon, Philip had 
placed on my willing hand. 

For the honor of my sex I am glad to 
be able to say that Cleopatra was discon- 
certed. Even her consummate tact and 
readiness were for once at fault ; though 
whether she regretted my outraged hospi- 
tality, or its inopportune discovery, is 
not a matter for me to decide. However, 
she gracefully converted a yawn into a 
smile, and, with a parting thrust as to the 
embarrassment of interfering in family 
dissensions, bade us good night with the 
utmost sweetness, and retired. The move- 
ment knocked the bauble from my hand, 
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and it rolled glittering on the pavement 
to Philip’s feet. With a scarcely sup- 
pressed oath, he raised his powerful foot 
and ground it with his heel against the 
stone, and then kicked off the flattened 
fragments on to the grass, and theh our 
eyes met. ‘ Even so, Philip, let the past 
be thrust out of sight. It has been a 
great mistake, and 1 am reasonable enough 
to acknowledge it; and I also acknowl- 
edge the greatness of your temptation. 
For the future I will try to forget our 
temporary delusion.”’ 

**T cannot even ask you to forgive me, 
Elinor,”’ Philip at last said, with a visi- 
ble effort ; ‘* neither will I ask you to try 
not to despise me. I understand too well 
your capacity for contempt, and my own 
deserts.”’ 

** Nay, Philip,’ and I am afraid the 
smart of my wound made my voice ring 
somewhat sharp and bitter, ‘* man is but 
mortal ; I do not expect chivalry from 
carpet knights.”’ He winced, but made 
no reply; and I, with my wretched wo- 
man’s weapon whetted on both sides, still 
probed the wound. ‘‘I am a proud 
woman, Philip, and the pride you have 
wounded will be its own safeguard.’’ 

‘*T am glad you have so secure a ref- 
uge,’’ he rejoined dryly. The tone re- 
-alled me to my better consciousness. 

‘* Forgive me; I did not mean to re- 
proach you. Let us say an amicable good 
night and begin again as acquaintances— 
cousins—perhaps even as friends.’’ 

After a moment’s hesitation he said: 
**T have no right, I know, to ask you 
any questions ; but if I am to accept your 
forgiveness, I should like to have one 
point made quite clear. Iam perhaps ob- 
tuse in not accepting your tacit acknow]l- 
edgment of the state of the case; but I 
might feel a shade less culpable toward 
you were I to ask the question.’’ 

He looked at me inquiringly, and I mo- 
tioned him to proceed. 

** Has this wound—such you have called 
it’’—he spoke slowly—‘‘ cut no deeper 
than your pride? ”’ 

I could not speak. Two scalding tears 
forced themselves from my eyes, and in 
shame I covered my face ; for through the 
unspeakable tenderness without which 
I, even now, cannot think of my cousin, I 
felt that the true love a man has the right 
to demand from the woman who consents 
to be his wife had never been given to him. 
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“*Tt is enough,”’ said Philip, coming 
close to me and removing my hands that 
he might study my face for a moment ; and 
had I been less humiliated, | might have 
drawn comfort from the intense mortifica- 
tion of his tone. ‘* At least I have not to 
repent having broken a woman’s heart— 
if women have hearts,’’ he added bitterly, 
‘‘and if they are made to break. But,”’ 
he continued more gently, ‘‘I must ask 
you to believe that I never intended to de- 
ceive you.” 

** As for all that, I think we may ery 
quits, Philip,’’ I interrupted. ‘* We have 
deluded ourselves, and all that is left for 
us is to part in peace; ”’ and as he held my 
hand a moment, and we stood looking 
sadly at one another in the truth-telling 
moonlight, the ghosts of our wasted youth 
rose up between us with all the undevel- 
oped possibilities of our lost years: he, in 
his godlike strength and beauty, purpose- 
less and effeminated; and I, with the rich 
dower of vigorous womanhood, selfish, 
frivolous, and aimless. So far we had 
both missed the use and meaning of our 
lives. Which should cast stones at the 
other? He raised my hand to his lips, and 
I turned sorrowfuily into the house, leav- 
ing him to his own reflections. 


It was late the next morning when I 
opened my eyes after u heavy and unre- 
freshing slumber. A maid stood at the 
bedside with a letter. As I tore it open 
a telegram fell out, directed to Philip; on 
the back of it he had written, ‘*This will 
explain my hasty departure.’’ The tele- 
gram contained these words: ‘* Your 
mother is dangerously ill; come at once.” 

A few hours later Cleopatra too took 
her departure. We shook hands as cour- 
teously before the assembled household, 
and she made her adieux with as assured 
a grace, as if her visit had been one of 
unmixed satisfaction—as possibly it had 
been to her. For the next few days the 
accounts of my aunt’s increased illness 
were so alarming that my guests, with a 
consideration I could not too highly appre- 
ciate, relieved me of their presence. In- 
deed, it was with the utmost effort that I 
could discharge my social duties respect- 
ably, and I could not but feel a little 
wholesome solitude as a relief after the 
prolonged and subdued excitement of 
the past weeks. I was too wearied in 
mind and body to apply myself to any- 
tu.ing. b wandered about, allowing my 
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thoughts to drift as they would, hoping 
they might settle down into order and 
reason ; and then becoming so tired of 
their monotony that I would spend hours 
at the piano striving to drown all thought 
in sound. A wearisome disgust of self 
took possession of me, a fruitless moan 
over my wretched past. How should | 
take up life again with the old illusions 
destroyed, the old props knocked away? 
To empty the heart of idols is all very 
well; but the heart cannot remain empty 
healthfully, neither must it feed upon it- 
self; and between self-accusations, in- 
definite yearnings, miserable questionings 
of fate and Providence, and fruitless 
efforts after self-control, I got day by day 
deeper and deeper into the Slough of 
Despond. If the charitable world in 
which I lived had possessed any knowledge 
of our recent éclaircissement, how easily, 
naturally, nay, reasonably would it have 
smiled a commiserating smile and whis- 
pered, ‘* Disappointed in love, poor thing !” 
Yes, I was disappointed, but not in any 
such way ; but I began to hate everything 
bright, even the sunshine, and to ery very 
bitterly, ‘‘ My little body is aweary of this 
great world.”’ 

I received frequent accounts from my 
cousin Alice, Philip’s sister, of my aunt’s 
illness—from Philip himself never a word ; 
and from the allusions in her letters | 
judged her to be still in ignorance of our 
interrupted relations. It was of course 
no time for the discussion of such affairs. 
The fever had run its long and wearisome 
course in my aunt’s case, and at last 
there was hope of a favorable change. 
The same letter which brought these good 
tidings mentioned that Philip was worn 
out with watching, and not quite well. 
‘**T scarcely think he will be able to write 
to you to-day,’’ concluded Alice, evidently 
imagining me to be in daily receipt of let 
ters from him. In a few days she wrote 
again: ‘* We are terribly alarmed about 
Philip ; he has taken the fever.”’ 

Thus for a week daily came gloomy ti- 
dings. Once Alice said: ‘‘ Lasked Philip 
for a message to send you, and he would 
not answer. I know you would not be 
afraid of infection, and if it will comfort 
you to be near him, do come to us.”’ 

I ieft this unanswered. I could not 
make up my mind to add to their sad- 
ness by telling the truth. My marriage 
with Philip had been one of their dearest 
wishes. 
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Again Alice wrote: ‘* Why do you 
neither write nor come? He raves all day 
and night, sometimes about you, and 
sometimes accusing himself of all sorts of 
horrors. What does it all mean? Has 
there been any trouble?’’ Again I could 
not answer. I walked the floor night af- 
ter night, praying in my wretchedness for 
the cousin I loved and yearned over in his 
extremity like a mother with a sick child. 
I was bound hand and foot, and could only 
wait for the end. It came, alas, too soon! 
A telegram containing only the words, 
‘*Come immediately, or you may be too 
late,’? seemed so imperative that I felt 
the bond of cousinship was strong enough 
to warrant me in putting aside every other 
consideration. The hours I was forced to 
wait before the arrival of the train seemed 
interminable, and the pace at which we 
travelled was exasperating. 

It was dusk when I reached the house. 
My uncle met me at the door, kissed me 
silently, and led me into the library. 
There was such a hush over the house I 
dared ask no questions. He took off my 
wraps with the utmost. gentleness and 
placed me in a great chair, and still hold- 
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ing my hand looked down wistfully into 
my face. I could not bear his tenderness 
and made a motion to rise. ‘ Do not try 
to go up stairs till you are rested, my 
love,’’ he said kindly. ‘‘ The delay only 
makes it more painful,’’ I rejoined weari- 
ly; ‘‘ let us go at once.’’ He did not at- 
tempt to detain me again, but went up 
stairs before me, paused an instant at the 
door as he opened it, and with a soft ** God 
pity you, my poor child,” closed it upon me. 

I gave one quick glance around the 
room. It was bright with gas-light. The 
windows were open to admit the chill 
night air, and a heavy perfume of flowers 
smote my senses with a sickening dread. 
Philip was there; but Philip marble white 
and cold, without voice or language. 
Philip was dead. Under the white sheet 
which covered the bed was sharply de- 
fined a human figure. Ina sort of dream 
I moved towards it, and in a sort of dream 
drew the sheet away from the head, and, 
without tears or much consciousness of 
what [ was doing, looked long at the 
beautiful marble face. 

Death had. stepped into the breach. 
Our farewell had been a farewell forever. 
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PON ae stormy Sunday, 
Coming adoon the lane, 
Were a score of bonny lassies,— 
And sweetest, I maintain, , 
Was Caddie, 
That I took unneath my pladdie, 
To shield her from the rain. 


IL. 
She said that the daisies blushed 
For the kiss that I had ta’en: 
I wadna hae thought the lassie 
Wad sae of a kiss complain. 
** Now, laddie! 
I winna stay under your pladdie, 
If I gang hame in the rain!” 
II. 
But on an after Sunday, 
When cloud there was not ane, 
This self-same winsome lassie— 
We chanced to meet in the lane— 
Said: “ Laddie, 
Why dinna ye wear your pladdie! 
Wha kens but it may rain !”’ 


Cuartes Srerey. 








SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD WOMAN. 


| SAID in an earlier paper that I am 
neither a discontented nor yet a no- 
tably retrospective old woman. I am cer- 
tain that [ spoke quite truly. I am far, 
far from thinking that all mundane things, 
principles, virtues, customs, and graces 
of life were at their sublimest height or 
wore their most benignant aspect in the 
blithe days when I and my compeers were 
young. That that was then, and this is 
now, inclines me neither to favor nor 
to disfavor. If all excellence has had its 
time of blossom and fruitage, to return 
never again with the recurring years, why 
should we toil further over what is but 
exhaustion ?—to what end are the earlier 
and latter rains? alternate dew and sun- 
shine? careful shelter and considered ex- 
posure? restful nights and wooing days? 
the ward end watch of incessant love and 
care? 

No, no, beloved young people! Believe 
that which is so solemnly true, that ‘* the 
world is all before you where to choose,” 
and that never since time was might you 
have been nobler, wiser, sweeter, more 
charming in every way than now. Be 
assured, too, that we elders are a little 
reticent as to the unlovely things of the 
past. Sometimes they are beneficently 
forgotten ; always the harsh outlines are 
softened. 
that matchless, unconscious digestion of 
youth, and forget the coarse, ignorant 
viands that ruined it; we sigh over those 
early, perfect, unbroken, recreative slum- 
bers, but we fail to perfectly restore the 
rude bedchambers where we balled our- 
selves up shudderingly in frosty beds, and 
ached finely before, by inch ventures and 
protracted agonies, we were at length and 
full-length uncurled; never do we re- 
produce upon our faces now the noses that 
on our awaking then were as _ those of 
show images, nor see the snow-wreaths 
that (if perhaps we are very old) had 
sifted through upon the coverlets; never 
do we remake those hurried, red, numb- 
fingered toilettes, or recomb that hair 
bewitched as any puss’s *‘ indignant far ”’; 
nor do we, I think, fondly relace upon 
our feet (with leathern lacets) the shoes 
made for us by the itinerant shoemaker in 
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his loitering annual progress—shoes which 
with one cobbling must, for all needs, last 
us two years, and which seemed as if for 
solidity, shapelessness, and total lack of 
pliability, they must outvie wooden sabots 
or any people’s most primitive foot-gear. 
And precisely as we innocently omit these 
and a myriad more incommodities of the 
outer, physical life, so we do in spiritual, 
moral matters. A haze almost impene- 
trable has fallen upon blemishes, upon 
whatsoever was neither excellent nor easy 
to endure ; and only what was fairest lin- 
gers in the memory, standing out against 
the blur of years like sun-lighted head- 
lands against dense-wooded and blackly- 
shadowed shores. 

And I think we ancients would scarce 
turn back the hands upon the dial if we 
might. Just as the great city, though 
filled with sin hidden and manifest, yet 
seems to bring us nearer to God, to make 
for us opportunities with Him far oftener 
than the sublimest, peacefullest solitudes 
can do, because peopled with His dearest 
creation, human souls, so the life of to-day 
has its sin, its frequent shallowness, dis- 
honesty, and offence, so redeemed by its 
innumerable intelligences all keenly alert, 
its tireless activities for good, that I think 
we account it in our hearts far better than 
the placider existence we led of yester-time. 

But every period has its characteristic 
defects. Are we wrong, we old people 
who are neither unfriendly nor bitter, if 
we sometimes regretfully conclude that 
this age is too hurried to be well-bred? 
too awkward and self-conscious to express 
its really good heart? But the age calls 
itself Christian. Can it be Christian and 
diseourteous to the very verge of brutality ? 
Are not the virtues that genuine courtesy 
would imply of a saintly type? Must not 
there be patience, humility, unselfishness, 
charity that judgeth not, unalterable 
sweetness, quick sympathy to transport 
one’s self into the neighbor’s place, the 
Golden Rule first and last, with all the 
self-abnegation it includes? 

But of such alloyed courtesy as has been 
current up and down the world—are we 
in America to-day reputed rich even in 
this baser metal? Have not we associat- 
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ed charm and ease of manner with insin- 
cerity? Don’t we call our bluntness An- 
glo-Saxon frankness, and pride ourselves 
thereupon like those intensely-disagree- 
able people who deliver themselves of 
opinions wholly uncalled-for and savage 
tv personal affront, and then assuage all 
wounded feeling by acknowledging with a 
meek air of compelled superiority, that they 
are ‘* yery plain-spoken ’’ and ‘* must say 
just what they think.”’ 

Is it that republican air is too bracing 
for the softer virtues? that fine manners 
can flourish therein no more than grati- 
tide is alleged to do? 

In support of this theory, what does An- 
thony Trollope say of the Irishman in 
America, and the same Irishman on his 
native bog? That at home he is flexible, 
coaxing, flattering, witty, delightful, as he 
often is ragged; while here—perhaps we 
do not need to be told, what he is here, but 
Mr. Trollope, though he honorably confesses 
how overwhelming is the balance in favor 
of Pat’s status in America, of his comfort, 
of his self-respect as a man, declares he is 
spoiled as a companion—a lament which 
is like a mother’s for the child grown out 
of its clinging, caressing dependence, 
flourishing sturdily, but oh, spoiled for a 
baby ! 

But can it be all democracy? Look at 
the rougher German laborers—stolid, 
hard, avaricious, sometimes ferocious. 
Very seldom that Pat has not a heart or 
a quick sense of humor by which a lit- 
tle skill may gain leverage; but how to 
move one of these lowest-class Germans? 
And what is the English ‘ navvy,’’ as 
drawn by his own countrymen, like? 
Could anything human be much more 
loutish, stupid, brutal? 

But leaving foreigners and coming back 
tv ourselves, to Americans descendants of 
those English who in a flowery Mayflower 
came grimly at a grim season to land 
upon a grim coast; and of that selecter 
band of Britons who in such goodly com- 
pany grew tobacco upon the James, no- 
bly devoting the fruit of their toil to the 
importation of the mothers of the colony ; 
to Americans of pure blood, descendants 
of Hollanders and Swedes, French Hugue- 
nots, and French and Spanish Catholics ; 
to Americans all of the first families, be it 
well understood, tracing their lineage 
proudly back, shall we say, to the days 
when ell was sweet peace and largest 
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religious freedom in New England? to 
that early time of wife-importation upon 
the James? to the manor of the ‘ Pa- 
troon”? on the Hudson. If it be too 
fatiguing to carry this weight of years 
into our consideration, let us lighten mat- 
ters by assuming that I mean Americans 
of the best class, educated with inherited 
instincts of culture and refinement. Does 
it mean a deterioration of manner in this 
class that we are wont to say of a certain 
gracious mingling of stateliness, deference, 
precision, and thoughtfulness of others : 
‘* There you have the old-time politeness,”’ 
or, ‘‘a fine specimen of the old school 
manner’’?? What would a cavalier of 
this school say to the recognitions gentle- 
men nowadays accord their friends in the 
street? Precisely, I think, what we ladies 
are often inclined to do: ‘* Gentlemen, 
either lift your hats fairly from your 
heads, or let them quite alone; but for 
pity’s sake spare yourself the labor of any 
more footman salutations.’”? What would 
he think of the practice of smoking on pro- 
menades frequented by ladies? or, some- 
times, directly in their society without the 
formula of asking leave? And what of 
the portly, rubicund, middle-aged gentle- 
men, who tuck their umbrellas horizon- 
tally beneath their arms and so commodi- 
ously bear them through crowded streets? 
Would he be likely to view properly the 
personal phase of modern ‘‘ newspaper en- 
terprise’’? Hadan ‘‘ OurSociety ’’ or any 
similar weekly snobbery, impertinence, 
and flimsiness been possible in his time, 
would he have complacently read therein 
that his sister, Mistress God’s-gift Ar- 
nold, let us say, was a ‘* charming young 
beauty of the true Rossa type, possessing 
a sweetly tender and languishing counte- 
nance, love's divine melancholy in its every 
expression, and the cynosure of all eyes 
in a ravishingly décolleté robe of blue ten- 
dre satine’’? Or that the lady of his 
thoughts and hopes was “a tall and 
graceful brunette, a great favorite with 
the officers at the fort, noted widely for 
the magnificence and style of her dress— 
also a devoted worshipper at St. Nego’s 
(O Lady O’Looney !)—St. Nego’s of the 
eloquent rector, Bonifacius Bland ” ? 
And what would he think of the tricks 
that sell books and periodicals? the self- 
laudation, the convenient suppressions, 
and half or wholly lying statements? 
Would he find the ‘retort courteous ”’ 
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anywhere in American ruffianly cut-and- 
thrust journalism? Would it be possible 
for him, this dull-witted gentleman of the 
past, ever rightly to apprehend the ghast- 
ly humor at present displayed in the re- 
porting of calamities, sudden, violent 
deaths? Would loss of life in drunken 
affray or drunken exposure, from poison, 
the accidental burning to death of women 
and children, fatal explosions, collisions, 
sad haps of travel by land and on sea— 
would these ever be jocular incidents to 
him? In his day the simple instinct of 
humanity was strong ; life was—just life, 
with all its folded-away may be’s, the 
common round of joy and sorrow to every 
human being ; and the meanest soul rudely 
disjoined therefrom, and gone to prove 
the awful mystery beyond, was thenceforth 
invested with a dignity that none cared 
urgently to invade. 

Finding contempt of courtesy, decency, 
honor, finding a hideous callousness, irrey- 
erence, blazoned on almost every page of 
the periodic literature of which we proudly 
boast that it is ** sown broadcast through- 
out the land’’—columns upon columns 
given up to the shameful details of scandal- 
ous trials, long leaders in our gravest news- 
papers devoted to heroes of the prize-ring 
and pot-house brawls—could our olden 
cavalier justly rate our Eastern civiliza- 
tion greatly above the recklessness, the 
unscrupulousness, the lawless ferocity, the 
blasphemy of Western frontier life in its 
roughest aspects ? 

I scarce dare, even in imagination, place 
him in a _ horse-railway passenger car 
(’ware car-manners being a universal feel- 
ing) ; but if he were there, and if I ven- 
tured to dream how he would comport him- 
self—indeed, I am not equal to the temeri- 
ty of assuming that if he were not infirm 
he would stand so long as any woman be- 
yond aschool-girl age must do so, but I 
will assert that if he gave up his seat he 
would relinquish it as if it were his hap- 
piness to do so, and afford to the lady tak- 
ing it an opportunity of thanking him for 
the courtesy; not gruffly turn his back 
and retreat to the end of the car, there to 
grumble audibly concerning ladies enter- 
ing crowded cars, ‘* Expect a man to give 
up his seat,’’ and so on—a monologue as 
agreeable to the poor lady as was Captain 
Clarence Baker’s to Elizabeth : ‘* Shpose 
she did dansh at Prinsh Theatre to shport 
her family,”’ ete. 
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This question of car-etiquette is, I 
know, one of those many-sided ones 
women are not held to settle brilliantly, 
but how have gentlemen succeeded with 
it? It is very well to say that corpora- 
tions trade upon man’s gallantry: has it 
been found that since man sat down and 
declined to get up, more liberal provision 
has been made for the standing woman ? 
And I doubt if my gentleman of antique 
mould would not have hesitated to accept 
a solution so favorable to his own ease. 
It is folly to say women should never en- 
ter a crowded carriage—public convey- 
ances ought to be for the convenience of the 
general public. City distances are hope- 
less to busy people, and business hours 
and engagements imperative ; many sub- 
urban residents must ‘‘ make’ certain 
trains or boats; there is a sudden storm ; 
and of mornings and evenings most cars 
are crowded: pray what are we to do, 
Messieurs ? 

Suppose—be tolerant! this is but an old 
woman’s suggestion—you gentlemen were 
to take more active measures. Should not 
you remember that in this matter women 
are powerless to help themselves? Do 
you think corporations are sensitive 
enough to feel how stern must be your de- 
termination not longer to endure their 
frauds and oppressions, since you can so 
unanimously, so resolutely trample on 
your dearest instincts of manhood and 
chivalry, and obstinately remain seated 
though files upon files of women plunge 
about at your knees or dangle from straps 
before you? Do at least publish a card. 
Tell them that what looks like selfish com- 
fort, cowardly passivity, a pitiful lack of 
gallantry, and strange misdirection of an- 
tagonism, means force, bodies corporate ! a 
mighty, an invincible will to wrest from 
youourrights. Tell’em, Mr. Speaker !—— 
(I beg your pardon, gentlemen ; I wander 
strangely, the masculine style and argu- 
ment being but unfamiliar. But you will 
yourselves at once divine what should fol- 
low such an opening, and do publish a 
card !) 

Can I say, on the other hand, that 
women’s behavior in public carriages and 
in halls of assembly has been unjustly as- 
persed? I never beheld the traditional 
unhappy gentleman speared from off his 
seat by a parasol, but how many have I 
seen glared into a state that would resign 
life itself for relief. How cften have I 
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vainly watched fur some recognition of lit- 
tle services, proffered places ; the ‘* Thank 
you,”’ the *‘ jintlemanly smile,” the gra- 
cious bearing that would go far to com- 
pensate gentlemen naturally disqualified 
for membership in the above-mentioned 
league against those robber-knights, the 
servants of the public. But the sins of 
women toward men have never yet failed 
of the scourge. If the delicacy of respecta- 
ble women would suffer them to recount 
but a thousandth part of the annoyances, 
the insults, to which even brief solitary 
journeyings subject them, the retaliation 
would be overwhelming, and the record but 
a sorry one for chivalry and civilization. 

But, to go back a little way, if it be not 
the air of freedom that braces backs, 
thrusts hands in pockets, rivets hats on 
heads, divests speech of pleasant round- 
aboutness, makes many species of labor 
defiant with the I’m-as-good-as-you pro- 
test, induces and majntains our absurd 
little social struggies and _ ferments 
(‘* Was your mother able to engage to do 
so large a washing?’’ I asked lately of 
the half-grown daughter of a poor, ailing 
woman in whose hard life I was inter- 
ested. ‘*No’m,’’ was the reply, ‘* but 
she got the lady in the basement, Mrs. 
Finnegan, to do it, and right glad she was 
to get it.”’ And we have the ‘‘ Me ’n’ an- 
other lady,’’ to balance the stock ; ‘* I and 
another gent ’’ of the same class), to what 
influence shall we ascribe the uncomfort- 
able manifestations ? 

If people could only be taught that 
suavity does not, in the laboring ranks, 
more than among idlers, imply servility ! 
Can they not understand that a pleasant 
address wins its way, pays everywhere? 

Illustrations of its commercial advantage 
are surely plentiful enough in every call- 
ing. Let me give a trifling one: In a 
large town wherein I lately dwelt are two 
brothers, the one a mason, the other a 
carpenter. They are both exceedingly il- 
literate, but in what is called ** hard 
sense ’’ the mason far exceeds his brother. 
The carpenter never served an apprentice- 
ship to his trade ; he began rather as gen- 
eral handy man, his only capital great in- 
genuity, the most obliging alacrity to do 
anything desired, and a manner that could 
hardly be improved. With these gifts, 
without influential friends, appallingly 
destitute of all book knowledge, he is, 
though still a young man, well on the 
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way toward modest fortune, and possesses 
a flattering local fame as a builder. 

The instant he comes into the house his 
hat is in his hand, his feet are scrupu- 
lously cleaned upon the mat; he moves 
about gently ; he always has time to as- 
certain just what is wanted, and whether 
it be some intricate household contrivance 
or fantastic ornament, his patience, 
facile comprehension, and valuable sug- 
gestions are unfailing, his executive skill 
sure to realize the ideal. He is besides a 
kind of encyclopsedia of household science. 
Was there fault or friction of the do- 
mestic machinery, we said comfortably : 
“Oh, Mr. —— will be sure to know 
what’s amiss and devise a remedy.’’ In 
short, he treats his lady patrons as if they 
were duchesses, and though he makes 
them pay like duchesses too, they cheerful- 
ly admit that such qualities as his can 
scarce be too highly rated ; and they are, 
moreover, usually in such a state of laugh- 
ter and perplexity over his bills, so trium- 
phant in each fresh conquest of enigmatic 
items, that their amount is almost un- 
heeded. 

His mason-brother is the completest con- 
trast. A ruffian ingrain, who can hardly, 
I should think, ever find a second entrance 
into any house save his own. He bursts 
in at the head of a gang of laborers, his 
head tight-covered, his feet laden with 
mud and plaster, himself saturated with 
pipe-reek. The difficulty that compelled 
his summons is stated. ‘‘ Smokes, hey? 
won't draw? Now I know all about that 
chimney, ma’am, and it can’t smoke. 
Somebody’s just fooled with the furnace 
till it’s all out of kilter. And draw? 
Why, look a here ’’—and before one has 
time or wits for remonstrance, so wildly 
are one’s emotions somersaulting, he has 
caught up and lighted the morning's un- 
read paper, thrust it against the register, 
thereby blackening the shining steel and 
the wall-paper around it, and lo! instead 
of an inward suction, an outward gust 
drives the flame violently back over his 
hand—scorching it well, hopes the ag- 
grieved house-mistress with pardonable vin- 
dictiveness. He ejaculates something fit for 
no presence, tramples the burning paper out 
on the delicate carpet, mutters something 
about an ill-doing chimney-cage: and 
what an evil morning follows! There is 
whistling ; there is trolling of tavern dit- 
ties; there are cavalry charges up and 
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down stairs; bellowings in chimneys; 
scratching of matches on soft-tinted walls ; 
expectoration as on a ferry-boat; and 
when the terrible horde has completed its 
ravages and withdrawn, so defiled is ev- 
erything, so gritty with mortar-dust, and sc 
spent the spirit of the household, that it is 
no wonder each successive suffering house- 
wife yows a vow that condemns this ram- 
pant mason in perpetuity to the poverty 
he endures and has surely done his best to 
deserve. 

But of the roughnesses, the incivilities 
constantly borne from tradespeople, labor- 
ers, servants, it seems idle to speak. To 
a venerable person who does not profound- 
ly believe that popular education is the 
fount of all blessings, who finds the little 
ameliorations of imperfect knowledge 
both tardy and irritating in their manifes- 


tation, and who yet cannot wish that’ 


good manners, a readiness to serve, to 
oblige, should be in these classes matters 
of course for the same reason that they 
are in overcrowded Europe, the prospect 
is not cheering, and there appears to re- 
main but the resource of arming one’s self 
with a suavity that shall be proof against 
whatever rude attack, that shall perhaps 
end by conquering as the sunshine does. 

Are we so arming ourselves? Is that 
what American children are doing in 
homes and schools from ocean to ocean? 
What do foreigners say who behold these 
children abroad, in hotels and at springs 
and seaside resorts, when they come 
among us here? 

Are not these small people a sort of im- 
possible monsters to them? Are they not 
a by-word among them for their preter- 
natural sharpness, coolness, their insubor- 
dination, their shrill-voiced wilfulness, 
their exactions, their absolute despotism ? 

And what do we ancient people think 
as we encounter them in the streets, in 
railway travel—as in our reciprocal visit- 
ings we shrink terrified from before each 
other’s grandchildren? Do we recognize 
many familiar traits in these descendants 
of our old playfellows? In these weirdly- 
wise, self-possessed, opinionated, patron- 
izing, voluble young creatures, do we find 
any characteristics of the childhood of our 
own day? Does the weight of our sixty, 
seventy, eighty years entitle us to a shade 
of consideration from them? Have our 
whitening locks any sacred claim upon 
their deference? 
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Unless we are persons of strong self-as- 
sertion, what place do we hold in the fam- 
ily circle, in ordinary society? 

Interrogated upon this subject, what do 
teachers reply? That their position of it- 
self confers neither authority nor dignity. 
These are to be won only by personal 
force of character and by long and cease- 
less struggle. That children of this time, 
in this country, are essentially and uni- 
versally mutinous, disrespectful, ungentle, 
rude, nay, cruel among themselves—the 
youthful ‘‘ Reds’’ of America.. That not 
the veriest shadow of discipline is to be 
maintained without endless and most har- 
assing vigilance. That the license of 
home life renders trebly painful and exas- 
perating the necessary restraints of the 
school-room, and makes the labor expended 
therein upon these youthful refractories 
dishearteningly like the pouring of water 
into a sieve. L 

Said one of these teachers, a lady most 
carefully educated in a foreign school, re- 
lating to me some of the early experiences 
of her working career: ‘‘ At first 1 was 
like one dazed. I felt sure the familiari- 
ty, the sans géne manner were not often 
malicious; but I did not know how to 
meet them, and was near ruining myself 
by making my pupils hate me for the ig- 
norant tactics to which I had recourse. 

‘* That was in my private classes, where I 
soon found I had almost nothing to endure 
if I was wise; but when I first took a class 
in a school! This first class was in the 
most exclusiveand fashionable of the young 
ladies’ schools in our quiet city. 1 called 
one morning, by request, upon its princi- 
pal in the school building. I found her 
engaged with a class, and begged that I 
might wait her leisure in the room where 
the lesson was going on. What a novel 
scene it was to me—the class scattered all 
over the large room, some near her, some 
at their desks, some with their backs very 
nearly turned upon her, and two or three 
in the window-seat actively observing do- 
mestic transactions in the yard, two or 
three stories below. The lesson was one 
in geography. 

‘¢* Becky Price,’ demanded Mademoi- 
selle the principal, ‘for what is Magde- 
burg remarkable?’ 

‘¢ Nonchalant silence on the part of Miss 
Becky. 

***Oh, but, Becky, I am sure thee 
knows! Think!’ 


& 
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‘‘If Becky thinks, absolutely she can 
drag up nothing from the depths. Still, 
therefore, a wary silence. 

‘*** Becky, thee knows that in certain 
cities of Europe there are great annual 
sales ;’ and instantly Becky breaks forth : 

“¢Oh, I know, I know, Miss V. 
Magdeburg is remarkable for its yearly 
fair.’ 

‘*** Right, Becky. Susie Evans, thee 
will tell me where the Volga rises, in what 
direction it flows, and where it empties.’ 

*** 7 don’t know, Miss V.,’ replies Susie 
with charming candor. 

*¢¢ Thee don’t know! Does thee mean 
thee didn’t learn thy lesson?’ 

‘¢¢ Ves, Miss V.’ 

*¢¢ And why?’ 

*¢¢ Mamma took me out with her all yes- 
terday afternoon, and last night I was too 
sleepy.’ 

** Finally some one is found who dis- 
poses satisfactorily of the Volga. 

‘**Taura Elliott, thee will bound Rus- 
sia.’ 

‘*** Miss V., Kate Van Eyck told me we 
had not to bound Russia.’ 

‘* Instantly there was a war of cries: 
‘Yes, we had, Miss V.’ ‘No, Miss V., 
we had not.’ ‘ Fan Sloane’s always try- 
ing to tack more on to our lessons than 
you give us, Miss V.’ ‘And Kate 
shirks all she can, Miss V.’? ‘I don’t 
shirk, Miss V.’ There is such move- 
ment, such animation, that even the win- 
dow-seat party are diverted from their ob- 
servation of the world without, and hasten 
to range themselves in one camp or the 
other. Alas that boundaries must always 
be such an unhappy question ! 

** Miss V. wavers, then weakly snubs 
both bands in the most impartial manner, 
and proceeds to award merits and demer- 
its. 

‘¢¢ Becky Price?’ 

*** Well, Miss V., you know about— 
Magdeburg.’ 

*** Oh, thee knew that, Becky; it only 
slipped thy memory for a moment. Ten’ 
(the highest mark). 

*** Susie Evans?’ 

***T told you mamma took me out, Miss 
V., so I didn’t learn my lesson.’ 

*** Did thy mother send an excuse?’ 

66 * No, Miss V.’ 

*** Does thee think she forgot to send 
one?’ 


***No, She told me to learn my lesson 
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in the evening, but I was too sleepy. I 
guess she would have written an excuse 
though, if I had asked her.’ 

‘** Well, I can’t give thee higher than 
eight, Susie. Thee is too careless.’ 

** And so on. : 

“In this school I taught three classes, 
taking them consecutively each for a half 
hour twice a week, and I assure you my 
three hours weekly there wore me more 
than all my other work. 

‘* At first there was nothing like punctu- 
ality; they straggled in through the en- 
tire lesson, and nothing I could say 
availed. Then casuals were constantly 
coming and going for matters forgotten in 
their desks and needed elsewhere. So I 
adopted sharp measures. Within three 
minutes after the ringing of my bell I 
locked the door, and all stragglers were 
reported absent. To casuals I announced 
that their case was hopeless. Had one 
left her head eyen in my class-room, it was 
imperative that she must dispense with it 
while my lesson lasted. 

‘* There was wonderful seething outside 
my door; entreaties, plausible excuses, 
messages from teachers, demands, once or 
twice a storm of kicks; but I held stanch, 
and was, luckily for discipline’s sake, so 
much the fashion just then, that I could 
do almost what I would. 

‘* But the manners of those girls! I had 
been educated where a double divinity 
hedged about the teachers—the respect 
that is the legitimate due of the teaching 
office, and the instinctive reverence that 
the religious life compels. Never had I 
dreamed that it was possible for a class to 
remain comfortably seated during a teach- 
er’s entrance into or departure from the 
class-room ; to answer the question of an 
older person standing, without springing 
upon my feet ; to meet a teacher without 
accost ; to come into or go from a room 
where a teacher was present without po- 


_ lite recognition of her presence ; and had 


it ever occurred to me to contradict a 
teacher, to jostle rudely against her, cer- 
tainly I should have believed the last evil 
days were come upon me. 

** And here at Miss V.’s scholars swept 
in masses up and down the halls and stair- 
cases, and any unfortunate teacher therein 
or thereon encountered or overtaken cow- 
ered away against the wall, clutching her 
garments out of the rush as securely as it 
might chance. If she came to her class, 
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she found them lounging, hanging out of 
window, squabbling; to her salutation 
only the two or three nearest her deemed 
it necessary to respond, and. no one 
thought for an instant of rising and re- 
maining upon her feet until the teacher 
was seated. 

‘* Sometimes the fashion of her garments 
was subjected to an almost insolent scru- 
tiny; personal peculiarities were criti- 
cised ; decisions loudly contested. One 
poor teacher I did so pity. She had been 
fagging away with her drawing classes for 
more than thirty years, and being but a 
meek little creature, with no more spirit 
than a skein of silk, the long struggle had 
worsted her completely, and nobody 
minded her more than they would have 
done one of her crayons. ‘Is not that 
Miss Thomas’s bell?’ I said one day to a 
knot of chatterers ; ‘ why do you not go?’ 

***Oh yes, that’s Tommy’s bell,’ an- 
swered a ten-years bit of audacity, ‘ but 
we don’t mind Tommy. We never hurry 
ourselves for her.’ 

‘*On one occasion some permission was 
sought of me that it was not in my proy- 
ince to grant. ‘You must ask Miss V.,’ 
I said. ‘ No one else can decide that.’ 

‘** But we can’t ask Miss V.,’ I was 
told; ‘ we are angry with her and do not 
speak to her.’ 

‘*¢* You impertinent chits! what do you 
mean by being angry with Miss V.?’ 

‘** Why, Miss V. scolded us very hard 
fur throwing orange peel and chestnut 
shells on the floor at lunch-time day before 
yesterday, and we haven’t spoken to her 
since. And she picked up some more 
shells to-day and didn’t dare say a word.’ 

**1 ought to confess that no other school 
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was so intolerable as this, but oh for some 
real children once more—frank, modest, 
simple, sweet, with some possibilities of 
reverence in them! ”’ 

Another teacher, the principal of a 
school for girls, a woman grown famous 
and aged in her work, while lamenting 
the deterioration of manners among her 
pupils, declared she believed much of the 
evil to come from the daily riding to and 
from school unattended, in public convey- 
ances, during the formative years of a 
zirl’s life. She added that she also saw 
much change since women’s dress took on 
more masculine fashion—the rough, huge- 
buttoned coats, the infinitesimal hats, re- 
sounding boot-heels, etc.—and ardently 
wished for a return to more feminine ha- 
biliments—fine, soft, flowing drapery, cov- 
ering bonnets, sheltering veils. 


Yes, I admit freely all the evils of the 
past ; I cordially enjoy this present, and 
am even sometimes « little sad to think 
my time is so nearly ended I can scarce 
hope to see this or that fine thing com- 
pleted, this or that grand ideal realized ; 
but I cling to the antique courtesy: in 
that realm ‘ better a single year ’’ of the 
grandparents ‘‘than a cycle’’ of their 
grandchildren. 

Dear grandchildren, is there no hope, 
Will you be long content to be pilloried, 
the civilized world over, as the exemplars 
of all that is rough, unlovely, ungracious, 
to be shunned, in the outward bearing ? 
Like Jenny Wren, ‘“‘I know your tricks 
and your manners,”’ and I cannot, cannot 
like them; but must those who come af- 
ter me, with reason, dislike them also? 

E. ve M. 
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N fancy I cherished her dearly, 
And longed for a place in her heart ; 
But my share in the property, clearly, 
Is reduced to a minimum part. 


Not to say that with soft agitation, 
Her soul ne’er responsively burns , 

But with wonderful skill in rotation 
She returns all our passions by turns. 
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I knew she was rather flirtatious, 

But her appetite puzzles me quite ; 
For I never knew flirt so voracious 
As to take in a dozen at sight! 


In her tablets, to save her confusion, 
Not a doubt but she has us all pat, 
Marked and labelled by grades of delusion, 
Fortune, stature, complexion, e@tat. 


But ’twould save her such care and reflection 
If she made us all drill at her nod, 

Let us languish and ogle by section, 
And sigh out our souls by the squad 


’Tis a pleasure sometimes to be jealous, 
And to serve out one rival is ** prime ;”’ 
But how can you hate twenty fellows, 
Or punch twenty heads at a time? 


It was all very well for Othello 
To decline to *‘ count in’’ number two ; 
But suppose he’s but twentieth fellow, 
Pray what’s a poor fellow to do? 


For a spooney of my constitution, 
*Tisn’t quite the ideal of bliss 

To get smiles at the hundredth dilution, 
Or the echoed reflex of a kiss. 


Just to dwell in her heart were ecstatic, 
If one lodged bei-etage au premier ; 
But a little sky-den in the attice— 
Cats and chimney-pots over the way! 


For such living en pension—thank’ee ! 
I prefer a whole floor, not a shelf, 

Very like I’m exacting and cranky, 
But I want all the room to myself. 


Here she comes,in her beauty’s effulgence, 
Looking sweet and benign as a saint, 

With her glarice of sad, pitying indulgence, 
Till my soul-fibres quiver and faint. 

With that smile, too, of infantile candor— 
How it makes my heart tremble and beat! 


I repent me my imbecile slander, 
And could weep out my sins at her feet ! 





Hallo! what? Who’s that cad with her talking? 


Was there such a coquette ever seen ? 


With Brown, Robinson, Jones, she’s been walking, 


And now, by the gods! she’s hooked Green ! 


Oh, this won’t do! There’s no use in trying! 
For a stern resolution I’m ripe. 

If she asks for me, Tom, say I’m dying ; 
I’m off for the club and a pipe. 


Cuar.es CARROLL. 








ZINGLAND AND AMERICA, 

Prope on this side of the Atlantic were 
almost giving up Alabama diplomacy as a 
delusion, when fresh hands at the bellows 
blew our expiring faith in statecraft to a 
glow. 

The Treaty of Washington is a great 
triumph for America, and much more than 
that. It isa victory for modern civilization, 
being one of good sense over bad blood, 
and of the pen over the sword, English- 
men and Americans can all alike rejoice in 
it, save those people across the water who 
are troubled with Americophobia, and 
these can be left to their own unenviable 
meditations. First, however, they shall 
do us the service of letting us know how 
much we have won, since we may be sure 
they will concede to us only what we have 
earned. 

Well, then, ‘‘ the treaty with America,’’ 
according to the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” 
** proves to be an absolute surrender of 
every point for which successive English 
Governments have contended. It commen- 
ces with the humble apology which was 
demanded in vain by Mr. Sumner and Mr. 
Fish ; and the English Commissioners, as 
if for the express purpose of humiliating 
their country, have committed the blunder 
of declaring that the law which they re- 
cognize for the purpose of compensation 
was not in force when the supposed liabil- 
ity was incurred. <A penalty inflicted for 
the breach of a legal obligation would 
have been comparatively endurable.’’ 
The same authority proceeds to declare 
that the English Commissioners ‘* consent- 
ed to surrender the main point in dis- 
pute ;’’ that ‘* General Grant and Mr. 
Hamilton Fish have the good sense to pre- 
fer a substantial victory to any political 
advantage they might secure by keeping 
the quarrel open ;”’ and that ‘‘the more 
generous section of Mr. Sumner’s country- 
men will be satisfied with the ample re- 
yenge which they have secured for all real 
and imaginary offences.’’ So much for 
the Alabama apology and payment. Then, 
touching ‘**the additional quarrel with 
respect to the fisheries, which has recently 
been fastened on England and Canada,”’ 
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the *‘ Saturday Review ”’ declares that ‘in 
this case also the Government of the Uni- 
ted States has succeeded in its main con- 
tention ;’’ thata ‘‘ dispute dating from 1812 
is now to be settled in favor of the Amer- 
icans ;”’ and that ‘* the American demands 
had been extended even beyond the limits 
which were defined by Mr. Sumner ; but 
the Ministers probably only wished to 
find a decent excuse for giving way, and a 
commission might be supposed to give a 
kind of judicial color to a predetermined 
surrender.’’ This, then, is what America 
can fairly cleim to have won. 

But in the next place, the way in which 
this triumph has been secured is doubly 
gratifying. We have in the treaty a pre- 
amble containing the official expression of 
regret for the Alabama’s escape ‘* under 
whatever circumstances,’’ which has long 
been demanded in vain. In the next 
place, a new legal rule of national respon- 
sibility has been invented to cover this 
special case, solely, as the treaty declares, 
because under the rule which existed at 
the time of the Alabama’s we 
never could have recovered damages ; and 
thisrule, being invented, is allowed to have 
all the force of an ex post facto law, so as 
to secure those damages. The ‘* Pall Mall 
Gazette ’’ happily defines this ingenious 
arrangement as consisting of ‘‘a new 
rule combined with a sort of fiction under 
which the rule is supposed to haye always 
existed.’’ The same paper, whichsupports 
the treaty on honorable greunds, deciares 
that ‘‘ the new obligation is extremely on- 
erous, but no less burdensome rule would 
have contributed to the settlement of the 
Alabama question; under any other it is 
very doubtful whether the Americans 
could have recovered a dollar of compen- 
sation. Having committed themselves to 
un extreme complaint, they can only re- 
ceive satisfaction through a decision under 
an extreme rule.’’ 

Of course all this is proportionally 
pleasant for us to reflect upon, and pro- 
portionally unpleasant for those who are 
not overstocked with good-will to the trea- 
ty. ‘* The sting of the convention,” says 
the ‘Saturday Review,” “apart from 
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considerations of national honor and self- 
respect, lies in the retrospective effect 
which is given to the new provision of inter- 
national law. It would have been a 
simpler course to state that the conduct of 
the English Government in the Alabama 
case was a breach of international law ; but 
the English Commissioners may be excused 
for preferring a form of expression which 
partially veils the real character of their 
decision. The machinery which they have 
provided for determining the claims is 
highly decorous, and even ornamental. 
It is perhaps pleasanter to be fined by a 
Court of Kings and Presidents of Repub- 
lics than by a vulgar Board of Arbitra- 
tors.”’ 

The next question, therefore, which 
comes up is, ‘* What motives have influ- 
enced England in yielding the Alabama 
claims?’’ Three motives are conceiva- 
ble: First, that theyare just; secondly, 
that England was determined to cultivate 
friendly relations with the United States ; 
thirdly, that the English Commissioners 
believed it was folly to go to war for the 
sake of a few millions in money. Amer- 
ica, of course, desires to put the decision 
on the first of these grounds; but the 
wording of the treaty, and the admirable 
public speeches of the English Commis- 
sioners before their departure from Amer- 
ica, seem to show that they were chiefly 
swayed by the two last named considera- 
tions. The ‘* Saturday Review”’ claims, 
however, that their professions of amity 
were shams, and that they were only influ- 
enced by a groundless fear. ‘* The excuse,” 
it says, ‘‘ for their inconsistency is founded 
on the professed desire of thy English Gov- 
ernment to cultivate friendly relations 
with the United States. A thinner veil 
could not have been woven to disguise the 
true motive of unqualified submission. 
It is not easy to understand the imminence 
of the danger which seems to have fright- 
ened the Commissioners. At the worst 
the American Government could ouly have 
threatened a lawless invasion of Canada.”’ 
But even this paper, which represents 
the conduct of its country in so unflatter- 
ing a light, admits that it ‘* could not be 
be forgotten that a struggle in Canada 
would be conducted under the most un- 
favorable conditions. There was nothing 
to. gain, and much to lose, in a conflict 
with the United States.’’ 

The best interpretation of the affair 
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seems to be that the Commissioners on both 
sides determined to discuss with plain 
good sense a matter which had been for 
six years befogged with technicalities, and 
delivered over to diplomatic trickery. On 
one side, the Americans abandoned Mr. 
Seward’s absurd claim regarding the 
** premature recognition of Confederate 
belligerency,’’ and Mr. Sumner’s equally 
absurd demand for ‘‘ consequential and 
exemplary damages.’’ On the other side, 
the Englishmen abandoned Lord Russell’s 
ground that their Government had exer- 
cised ‘* due diligence ’’ because the Attor- 
ney-General happened to be non compos 
mentis that week, and could not give an 
opinion. The one party conceded all that 
the other party had the right to demand, 
and the other demanded only what it felt 
that it had the right to exact. 





SUMMER SPORTS, 

Tue base-ball season has come again ; 
bats ply merrily from Maine to Mexico, in 
many a strife of alertness and dexterity. 
Every fine day a hundred thousand people 
are playing at this sport or watching it ; 
ask fur a book-keeper, a mechanic, a 
tradesman, a down-town friend, the odds 
are that he has gone to some match be- 
tween the Hittites and Gittites ; scarcely 
a village is without its club, and the cities 
have hundreds ; fields are alive with ath- 
letes ; open town lots are seized by squat- 
ter sovereignty for the game; voungsters 
not yet in their teens throw the ball and 
strike it with true aim and measure of 
distance, or catch the hot missile with 
palms and wrists of iron. The cant phrase 
is just—this zs ** the national game,”’ and 
one for us to be quite as nationally proud 
of as the Romans were of their gymnastic 
ball-game. Young America, also turning 
gymnast, plays with skill and science. The 
youngster is no slouch ; he is strong, adroit, 
swift of motion. How he pulls the oar 
and pitches the ball, making our perform- 
ances in the days when we were Young 
America, seem clumsy scooping and ran- 
dom hurling by comparison! The Hay- 
makers (who play while the sun shines) 
and the Stockings of rival hues equal in 
base-ball the British elevens at cricket. 
If you and I, Horatio, dreaming of the 
** Tris Tacheia,’’ so swift and slim, should 
now essay a spoon-oar on the thwart of an 
outriggered shell, could we do anything 
with it for a while but catch crabs and 
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capsize the fragile craft (to say the truth 
the old Tacheia was a tub), or ridiculously 
churn the water into spray? If we, in- 
spired by memories of ** Three-old-cat,”’ and 
bygone “* tick-a-licks,’’ and “‘ goals ’’ built 
over with brick and mortar these twenty 
years, should undertake to wield the bat- 
stick with some of yonder toddlers, the 
little blackguards would ery out ‘* butter- 
fingers! ’’ and we should deserve the ig- 
nominy. 

Is there more fun in these scientific 
games than in our old less rigid, more rol- 
licking sports? Isn’t this new kind of 
play something like work. Isn’t it more 
exacting than amusing, like whist among 
martinets? The universal worship of base- 
ball has narrowed the range of juvenile 
games, making some pastimes rare and 
others obsolete. Boys are prematurely 
brought to base-ball and rowing clubs, 
which in primitive times engaged a less 
exclusive devotion. Possibly it is only a 
change of perspective and standing-place, 
but it certainly seems as if streets and 
play-grounds were no longer as resonant 
as of old with leap-frog, prisoner’s base, 
duck, I spy, snap the whip, egg in the 
hat, or that game, unregretted of house- 
keepers, in which house cornersare chalked 
in turn by pursuers and pursued, till 
modern cities are marked like Bagdad in 
days of olden story. It was like meet- 
ing an old friend to see a diagram of Hop- 
Scotch inscribed upon the pavement yes- 
terday, doubtless an additional pleasure 
to find the rude drawing executed on a 
neighbor’s sidewalk, not onmine. I fancy 
nowadays there are fewer battles and cam- 
paigns of hawkey ; fewer boys ‘ basting 
the bear ’’-bear taking with Indian for- 
titude such a knoutting from knotted hand- 
kerchiefs as, if administered in school, 
would make him howl with anguish ; 
fewer urchins engrossed in whistle-mak- 
ing or in cutting leathern suckers ; fewer 
kites flying in the air; fewer hogshead 
hoops, iron-bound, broomstick-driven, 
thundering along the thoroughfares as 
terrible to the younger fry as a wheel of 
Hector’s car. 

What hours one recalls of industrious 
juvenile mechanism, now developed in the 
fly-trap or figure o’4 trap; anon in the 
leaden whirligig with its saw-like edge, 
fatal to school-benches ; or again in the 
potato-mill with busy, unproductive whirr; 
or else in the pop-gun made of elder in 
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the country, and in the city (for furtive 
artillery practice in the schoolhouse) with 
quill, and wooden ramrod,and ammunition 
stamped out of sliced raw potato; or yet 
again in the arrows, justly dreaded by 
housewives; or the solid elastic ball, 
made in those ante-Goodyear days from 
the nucleus cf a cubic half-inch of school 
rubber (or haply cut surreptitiously from 
the stout overshoe of the period), faith- 
fully punctured into hollowness by the 
needle, and stuffed again by turns, till the 
orb isdone. What an affair kite-making 
was—monstrous kites with a string of 
bobs fit for the tail of a comet, and mes- 
sengers to fly up along the string to the 
clouds. There went to it great whittling 
and notching, and dovetailing of cross 
pieces, bending of hoops and pasting of 
paper, councils of war over number of bobs, 
and length and strength of twine, and then 
what joy when the fabric took its flight, 
and we could cry ‘‘ There she rises! Oh, 
crackey, how she pulls! Let her her out! 
Draw her in! Now she pitches! Hooray! ”’ 

There was the building and rigging of 
boats—we made them as the first boat 
builders did—they were dug-outs : 

Broad in the beam, that the stress of the blast, 

Pressing down upon sail and mast, 

Might not the sharp bows overwhelm ; 
in fact only Longfellow’s ‘ Building of 
the Ship’ could sing these feats in wor- 
thy numbers. Kin. Pearce was our chief 
of modellers. We supposed he would 
turn out a George Steers at the very least, 
but he only sells hats in the city of his 
origin—hats, too, not of his own devising. 
Then, in its appropriate season—for an 
occult and arbitrary but sacred rule or 
tradition assigned each sport to the metes 
and bounds of its own season—marbles, 
for example, coming with the birds of 
early spring, and football being adjourned 
till fall, with peg-tops appearing in their 
full time and balloons as duly in theirs— 
in its appropriate season, I repeat, as 
Rogers says, 
Each eve we shot the marble through the ring 
When the heart danced and life was in its spring; 
only it was oftener in the morn than in 
the eve, partly because the morn was 
lighter, and sometimes perhaps because 
by eve we were already ‘‘ busted,’’ or 
bankrupt as to our stock in trade. I Joit- 
ered by a group of boys at marbles the 
other day, and could not understand their 
deep little game, though the traditional 
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warning of centuries still cried out ‘* knue- 
kle down tight.’’ Who knows but with 
the general advance of civilization, agates 
are now as common as alleys were in days 
of yore? 

If base-ball has somewhat eclipsed in 
popularity for younger lads a few of the 
old-time sports, it has yet brought much 
good to American youth. After all, why 
should not fashion carry the town and age 
by storm, in boys’ pastimes as well as in 
ladies’ dress or the trades of men? We 
sometimes cry out against base-ball and 
boating, because they are infested with 
betting ; but a man bent on gambling can 
lay money upon the fall of a feather or 
the shock of an earthquake. This train- 
ing of eye and hand, this firm control and 
unerring use of muscle and nerve, this 
habit of physical self-reliance, joined 
with mutual help and interplay, is good 
for the man and good for the State. Lat- 
imer’s father taught him to ‘ lay the body 
in the bow, and not to draw with strength 
of arms as other nations do, but with 
strength of body ;’’ and similar are the 
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lessons that Harvard rowing and Red 
Stocking batting teach. The Greeks cul- 
tivated the game of ball among their very 
first gymnastic exercises, because it gave 
their youth elasticity and grace ; they had 
special teachers of it, as we have teachers 
of the flute or of dancing, and a space in 
every gymnasium set apart to it; they 
raised statues to skilful ball-players, and 
gave them civic honors ; when the Romans 
took it up they made it a game for all 
ranks, from emperor to slave, and for 
all ages, from childhood to old age, now 
using the soft air-filled ball, and now 
a solid one our champions might covet. 
They affected all our lordly modern in- 
difference as to which hand should catch 
the swift ball, or the posture in which it 
should be seized, and they applauded as 
we do adroit captures “on the fly”’ or 
other feats of address and strength. In 
fine, the ‘‘ national game ”’ comes, though 
in modified form, of honorable origin, and 
we cannot do better than continue it in 
honorable fame. 
Paivie QuUILIBET. 
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CLOUDLESS stretch of heavenly blue, 
The sun so brightly shining— 
Ah, me, what mockery is the day 
To spirits dumbly pining ! 


The brooks go singing softly on, 


The flowers above them nodding, 


What care the brooks and sweet-breathed flowers 
For weary mortals plodding? 


The trees put on their soft new robes, 
Glad birds flit through them singing, 

Dear heart, ’twould all be just the same 
Were ceaseless death-knells ringing ! 


The earth is sadly out of tune, 
Our life-strains with it jarring, 
Whatever in the sweet spring bloom 


Can hlot out Sin’s deep scarring? 
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WHY IS IT SO? 


What matters if the wrong be ours, 
Or of another’s doing, 

When shapeless wrecks of fondest hopes 
Are all Life’s pathway strewing? 




























And still the brooks go singing on, 
And still the flowers keep nodding, 
And all the trees hang out their plumes 

While Grief and we are plodding! 


The earth came glowing, pure and sweet, 
From out the wom) of morning, 

God saw that it was very good 
Fresh from His fair adorning. 


No inharmonious, jarring notes 
Through aisles of space went ringing, 
When Earth, and Stars, and Sons of God 
Were their grand anthems singing ! 


Eden, arrayed in starry blooms, 
And rarest incense breathing, 

Received His image pure from God, 
His smile of love enwreathing. 


Dear heart, how could our mother Eve, 
With every bliss surrounded, 

Reach up ambitious hands to take 
That fruit so fairly rounded ! 


How small to her the action seemed— 
How wide and deep its grapple! 

The sweetest chords of being broke 
With breaking of that apple! 


Then Ignorance and Purity, 
With tear-stained, awe-struck faces, 
Hushed with a wail their harmony, 
And left to Sin their places 


Dear heart, that wail goes sounding on, 
Sin’s bold tones with it jarring ! 

Thank God that Earth is not in tune '}) 
With such ignoble warring ! 


But still the brooks go singing on, 
Sweet flowers their banks adorning, 
To lift our souls above Sin’s night 
To Christ’s new, glorious morning ! 
F. A. Buatspext. 











SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 





MOVING THE SEWING-MACHINE BY 
‘ ELECTRICITY. 

Two things are established with refer- 
ence to electricity as a motive power : first, 
it cannot compete with steam in point of 
economy; and second, it can be employed 
for various kinds of light work where cost 
is a secondary thing. The sewing-ma- 
chine, therefore, comes within the range 
of its legitimate application. There can 
be little doubt that on physiological 
grounds it is desirable to apply a motor 
to the sewing-machine to relieve the at- 
tendant. That mischief has been done 
by it in many cases to the female consti- 
tution is unquestionable, although its 
amount may have been exaggerated. Be- 
sides, it will take more time than we have 
yet had with its use to determine the kind 
and degree of reaction upon those who de- 
vote themselves to it. But no change can 
be expected on purely hygienic grounds. 
Men, women, and children have been long 
offered up by manufacturers on the altar 
of Mammon; they are still by tens of 
thousands, and long will be where it is 
profitable to do it. Life has its market 
price just as truly now as in the slave dis- 
pensation. It is only where profit hap- 
pens to coincide with hygienic conditions 
that.there is hope of improvement. The 
application of electricity to the propulsion 
of the sewing-machine has been tried for 
years, but the mechanical impediments 
have been formidable. Mr. Henry Selig- 
man has been long at work upon it, his 
first machine having been exhibited at the 
fair of the American Institute several 
years ago. lH has been earnestly at work 
upon it since, and claims that it is now 
entirely practicable. We have seen it 
work, and it is certainly an apparent suc- 
cess. The girls assured us that they could 
do a third more work with it than when 
driving the machines themselves. It is 
claimed that the power costs less than 
twenty-five cents a day, a statement that 
is easily verifiable by those who care to 
know about it. Of course there remain 
the questions of complication, liability to 
get out of order, and the practicability of 
its movement. The inventor claims that 

8 


the thing is complete in these respects, 


’ and is so simple that any woman can use 


it; upon which the obvious comment is 
that if the mechanism be intrinsically sat- 
isfactory, the owner will be compelled to 
learn to take care of it. If it be a success, 
it will not be the least of its good effects 
that it will coerce a little practical scien- 
tific education for woman, 





SCIENCE IN FRAGMENTS. 

Suc is our way of presenting it, and it 
is undoubtedly the best way. Professor 
Tyndall has given us a charming book en- 
titled ‘‘ Fragments of Science for Unscien- 
tific People,’ which just describes our 
miscellany, and, as he says in his preface. 
‘* From America the impulse came which 
induced me to gather these ‘ fragments’ 
together, and to my friends in the United 
States I dedicate them,’’ we conclude 
that he has been studying the scientific de- 
partment of ‘*The Galaxy,’’ and takes 
this mode of making his acknowledg- 
ments. We cannot fail to be pleased, as 
imitation is always the most delicate flat- 
tery; but wherever he got his inspiration, 
Professor Tyndall has made a most fasci- 
nating book—indeed, a model book. To 
have gone down to the depths of the 
truths of nature, to dwell among its har- 
monies until they pervade the intellectual 
life, and then to be able to reveal them to 
others with a clearness and force that cap- 
tivates the understanding and kindles the 
enthusiasm, is what is given to but few 
men to do; and this is done by Tyndall 
perhaps more successfully than by any 
other man of his age. To please as well 
as to instruct, to carry the feelings as well 
as the intellect, continually to keep facts 
and principles within the limits of logic, 
and yet to irradiate the sulject with the 
glow of poetry—this is the enviable ideal 
of a public teacher; very rarely realized, 
but finely realized by the Lecturer on 
Physies of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. Fragments are well; it is desi- 
rable sometimes to magnify them, but it 
is well also that they should be sometimes 
fused and harmonized—especially in char- 
acter. The dry retailer of disjointed facts 
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is but a sorry fragment of a man, and so is 
the poet vacant of ideas—the rhymer of 
fanciful nothings. Each needs something 
of the other to make the rounded, syn- 
thetic expositor, who thrills as he teaches. 
Nor is this all : the full-orbed man will not 
be a craven; he must be intrepid, strong, 
master of the occasion. ‘here must be 
faithfulness and conscience in all excellent 
work. Professor Tyndall’s book shows 
these manly traits in a marked degree. 
He is not the man to move only when he 
is moved by the gales of popular favor ; he 
has views of his own, and he states them, 
not offensively, but firmly. There are 
some things in his book that may startle 
the timid, but what in the world are the 
timid for except to be startled? Professor 
Tyndall has, however, no desire to wound 
people’s prejudices, and while steadfast to 
his own convictions, he is not without due 
respect for the convictions of those whom 
he opposes. Science has got in bad odor 
with many on account of the pugnacity of 
some of its cultivators. Mr. Tyndall sets 
a good example of the chivalric bearing of 
the true controversial knight. His book 
will prove quickening and healthy in its 
influence. 





ORIGIN OF THE AUSTRALIANS, 

In his late work on the origin of civili- 
zation, Sir John Lubbuck takes the ground 
that existing savages are not the descend- 
ants of civilized ancestors, and that the 
primitive condition of man was one of ut- 
ter barbarism, from which several races 
have independently advanced. He does 
not claim that all are necessarily improv- 
ing, but that while some are apparently 
stationary and others actually deteriorat- 
ing—the latter condition being almost in- 
variably associated with the dying out of 
a race—the history of the human race on 
the whole has been one of progress. Ina 
late paper on the position of the Austra- 
lian languages, read by W. H. J. Bleek 
before the Anthropological Society of Lon- 
don, of which Sir John Lubbock is Pres- 
ident, evidence which seems opposed 
to the foregoing views was incidentally 
furnished. Dr. Bleek maintains that, 
looked at from the standpoint of language, 
the Australian native is to be regarded as 
the degenerate offspring of the South In- 
dian race; and a comparison of the reli- 
gious customs an 1 observances of the past, 
with those of the present among them, 
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would also indicate that they had fallen 
from a higher state of civilization. The 
artificial nature of their weapons, their 
knowledge of the art of spinning, and the 
peculiar system of castes existing among 
them, were cited as still further evidence 
in favor of this belief. 





INSOLATION OR SUNSTROKE, 


As the time when attacks of sunstroke 
are most frequent is now approaching, it 
seems desirable to correct certain misap- 
prehensions on the part of the public con- 
cerning the causes of this dangerous affec- 
tion. It is commonly supposed that at- 
tacks occur only during exposure to the 
direct rays of the sun. But this is not 
so. The causes of sunstroke are classi- 
fied by medical authorities as predispos- 
ing and exciting causes, and of the latter 
exposure to the heat of the sun is un- 
doubtedly the most frequent ; but the cir- 
cumstance that attacks are common in 
sheltered situations, and sometimes actu- 
ally come on in the night-time, shows 
that the direct action of sunshine is not 
alone responsible. Any vitiated condition 
of the system, arising either from living in 
a foul atmosphere or from dissipation, 
great fatigue, a lack of nourishing food, 
garments worn so tightly about the neck 
and chest that they restrain the free action 
of the parts, are all powerful predisposing 
causes, which combined with exposure to 
great heat are liable at any time to induce 
an attack. The influence of great fatigue 
in predisposing to an attack can hardly be 
overrated. The experience of the British 
army in India is conclusive on this point. 
In the case of a particular body of troops 
obliged to makea hurried march of upward 
of eleven hundred miles during the hottest 
season of the year, all stood it well until 
some three-quarters of thagdistance had 
been passed, when the men began to ex- 
hibit unmistakable signs of fatigue in the 
shape of languor, loss of flesh, and failing 
strength. It was at this time that cases 
of sunstroke first appeared, and they con- 
tinued with alarming frequency, coming 
on in the night as well as in the daytime 
during the remainder of the march. 
Testimony from the same quarter con- 
cerning the bad effects of overcrowding 
and insufficient ventilation is equally ex- 
plicit. It is remarked by Dr. Butler, 
that the men under his charge who, though 
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not overworked or fatigued, were housed 
in crowded and badly ventilated barracks, 
were the ones who furnished the greatest 
number of serious cases. Out of sixteen 
cases mentioned by Mr. Longmore as oc- 
curring in a company belonging to his 
regiment, thirteen were attacked in bar- 
rack or in hospital. Insolation has also 
been frequently observed on board ship, 
most often where overcrowding and im- 
pure air were added to the influence of 
excessive heat. It is not uncommon on 
board the mail steamers in the Red Sea 
during the months of August and Sep- 
tember, and it has been observed that 
most of the cases occurred while the suf- 
ferers were in the horizontal position in 
their ill-ventilated cabins. Thesymptoms 
preceding an attack are in some cases 
scarcely observable, the person sudden- 
ly falling in fatal syncope, and dying 
before assistance can be of any avail. 
More frequently, however, they are well 
marked, and if early recognized much 
may be done even by the non-medical 
to avert the serious consequences that 
might otherwise ensue. The more obvi- 
ous symptoms are extreme heat and dry- 
ness of skin, often accompanied by a pecu- 
liar stinging sensation over the whole sur- 
face of the body, giddiness, congestion of 
the eyes, a sense of oppression about the 
chest, and a frequent desire to micturate. 
Contrary to the general opinion, headache 


is not a common symptom, though occa- , 


sionally present. After a longer or 
shorter continuance of these symptoms 
the patient becomes insensible, the heat 
and dryness of skin increase, the respira- 
tions become hurried and labored, and 
unless remedial measures are speedily ap- 
plied death soon follows. At the earliest 
moment after the attack, let the patient be 
carried to some cool shade where there is 
free circulation of air, his body stripped, 
and his face, neck, and chest, freely 
douched with cold water. Continue this 
until the more serious symptoms, such as 
absence of consciousness, disturbed breath- 
ing, and great heat of skin, are relieved, 
or until the arrival of some competent 
physician, who on the discovery of the 
trouble should at once be called. Cold 
water may be freely given inside as well 
as out if the patient demand it. The 
causes of sunstroke previously enumerated 
will suggest the means to be adopted for 
its prevention. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF KINGFISHERS. 

Tue manner in which this family of 
birds is distributed over the earth offers 
some strange anomalies, which up to the 
present time remain quite unaccounted 
for. According to a recent monograph 
devoted to their treatment, and written by 
Mr. R. B. Sharp, there are something 
like one hundred and twenty-five distinct 
species known, which belong to nineteen 
genera ; yet buteight species, all belonging 
to a single genus, are to be found in the 
whole continent of America—a continent 
with more rivers and more fish than any 
other. No part of the world equals 
America, and especially its southern half 
in peculiar forms of bird life, notwith- 
standing which it is the poorest of all 
parts in kingfishers. The single island of 
Celebes actually contains as many differ- 
ent kinds of kingfishers as all North and 
South America, and New Guinea contains 
more than twice as many. Neither have 
we any peculiar type of kingfisher. All 
our species belong to a single genus, and 
this is also found in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Africa has three peculiar genera 
and twenty-four peculiar species; conti- 
nental India has fite peculiar species, but 
no peculiar genus; the western Malay is- 
lands have one peculiar genus and eleven 
peculiar species; the Philippines seven 
peculiar species; the island of Celebes 
eight peculiar species and three peculiar 
genera; but the Australian region has no 
less than ten peculiar genera and fifty-nine 
peculiar species, or nearly half those of 
the whole world. 





SUNSHINE AS FORCE. 

A coop illustration of man’s inability 
for self-support independently of sunshine, 
is afforded by the following calculation. 
The mechanical equivalent of the vertical 
sunshine received upon a square mile of 
the earth’s surface, is computed to be 
3,323,000,000 pounds raised a foot high 
in a second. Under the most favorable 
circumstances, a square mile of terrestrial 
soil receiving this amount of sunshine, if 
planted with bananas, would yield accord- 
ing to the estimate of Baron Humboldt 
50,000 tons of nutritious food yearly. 
This is the greatest amount of food-pro- 
ducing power of which the earth appears 
to be capable. But this quantity of food 
would suffice for only 100,000 men, whose 
united mechanical force would not arise 
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more than 10,000,000 pounds a foot high 
in a second. It would therefore not 
be possible for any number of men, by 
their mere mechanical force, to produce 
anything like sufficient light and heat in 
the absence of sunshine to raise from the 
svil the food needful for their own sup- 
port. 





ABSORPTION OF HEAT BY ATMOS- 
PHERIC MOISTURE, 

Contrary to the generally received 
opinion, it has been shown that the ex- 
cess of sun over shade temperature is 
quite independent of the season of the 
year, being about the same in midwinter 
that it isin midsummer ; the fluctuations, 
however, being greater in the latter sea- 
son. This appears all the more surpris- 
ing when it is remembered that the at- 
mospheric tract through which the rays 
have to pass is much longer in winter 
than in summer, The mystery is cleared 
up by some late experiments of Professor 
Tyndall, which prove that the watery 
vapor of the air exerts a strong absorp- 
tive power upon the heat of the solar 
radiations, and that the greater the amount 
of vapor the greater will be the quantity 
of heat absorbed. This amount is great- 
est in summer, least in winter; and the 
adjustment is so nice that the sun’s rays 


traverse nearly the same mass of moisture , 


at both seasons, the longer track in winter 
containing no more vapor than the shorter 
track in summer. In temperate climates 
where the amount of suspended moisture 
varies the least, the excess of sun over 
shade temperature near the middle of the 
day averages about 22 deg. Fahr. for 
both summer and winter. The more hu- 
mid the atmosphere the greater the ab- 
sorption and the less the excess; so that 
at sunset, when the humidity is generally 
greatest, the absorption becomes sufficient 
to reduce the excess to only 10 deg. or 12 
deg. Fahrenheit at the sea-level. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Hooker's observations, 
made at various heights from the level of 
the sea up to 18,000 feet, it appears that 
at elevations ranging from 7,000 tu 8,000 
feet, the excess of sun over shade temper- 
ature is increased to about 67 deg. Fahr., 
or 45 deg, Fahr. above the mean at the 
sea-level, This difference is due to the 
absorption exerted hy the moisture 
contained in the intervening column of 
air. 


ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 

In a recent lecture on the subject of 
soils, Dr. Voelcker vigorously opposes the 
belief that soil analysis alone can deter- 
mine the kind and quantity of fertilizer re- 
quired for a given crop. To those know- 
ing little of the teachings of modern agri- 
cultural science, it appears very simple 
to remedy a deficient soil by finding out 
through analysis the wanting constituents, 
and then to supply them. But this is not 
so. It is net only difficult to exactly 
analyze a soil, but many other things be- 
sides its chemical composition have to be 
observed. The state of combination in 
which the mineral constituents of a soil 
are found, its physical condition, the 
presence or absence of substances injuri- 
ous to the growth of plants, are so many 
points of great importance upon which 
svil analysis casts a very dim and uncer- 
tain light. The fertility of the soil can- 
not be maintained, much less increased, 
if only as much of fertilizing constituents 
is applied to the land as was removed by 
the crop. Waste takes place in various 
directions, and one important source of 
this is through the process of drainage. 
Careful collection and examination of 
drainage waters has shown that a large 
proportion of nitrogen is carried off in this 
way, chiefly in the form of nitrates. Dr. 
Voelcker’s analysis of drainage waters 
also shows that potash and phosphoric 
acid, both most important mineral con- 
stituents for the plant, are almost entirely 
retained in the soil ; while others less im- 
portant, such as lime, magnesia, or sul- 
phuric acid, pass with greater readiness 
out of the land, 

NON-EXPLOSIVE GUN-COTTON. 

Ir is said that gun-cotton which has 
been immersed in a solution of bisulphide 
of carbon will not explode when flame is 
applied. The liquid takes fire and burns, 
but the gun-cotton remains intact. 
Dipped in a solution of either alcohol, 
ether, or benzol, and then lighted, it be- 
haves in the same way. Phosphorus 
placed upon gun-cotton that has been thus 
treated melts, and even boils, but will 
not burn. 





A NEW CINCHONA ALKALOID, 
In addition to the several cinchona al- 
kalvids already made known, another has 
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lately been discovered, which is strongly 
distinguished from its associates by the 
ready solubility of its salts. It has the 
appearance of a yellowish oil, and has 
hitherto resisted all attempts to solidify it. 
It is soluble in alcohol and ether, has a 
peculiar though mild bitter taste, and its 
salts are neutral to test paper. It was 
found by Mr. D. Howard while examining 
the mother waters left in the manufacture 
of sulphate of quinine. Quinidina is also 
a constituent of these waters, but differs 
from the substance in question in being 
readily crystallizable, while the latter is 
net , 





DECORATION OF METALLIC SURFACES. 

Arrention is called by Dr. Puscher to a 
new and simple process for decorating the 
surfaces of metals. A solution is first pre- 
pared by dissolving hyposulphite of lead 
in hyposulphite of soda. This is then 
heated to about 212 deg. Fahr., and the 
metal to be colored dipped into it. A 
thin film of lead is deposited, producing a 
beautiful display of colors upon any metal 
that may be employed. 





SCIENCE FOR COMMON SCHOOLS, 

We give below the substance of a plan 
for teaching science in the common 
schools, which was lately submitted by 
Mr. R. C. Morris to the consideration of 
the London School Board. The want of 
competent teachers and the cost of appa- 
ratus have hitherto stood in the way of all 
efforts in this direction ; both these points 
are sought to be met in the proposed 
scheme, The subjects for study are 
chemistry, heat, light, sound, electricity, 
magnetism, telegraphy, mechanics, hy- 
drostatics, steam-engine, geology, metal- 
lurgy, botany, zoology, animal physiolo- 
gy, health, ete. In the matter of books 
it is recommended that a committee be 
formed to select, revise, and compile a fall 
set of suitable text-books, which are to be 
issued in a cheap form, bearing the sanc- 
tion of the committee. Concerning appa- 
ratus it is advised that a depot be estab- 
lished where complete sets, sufficient for 
illustrating the sciences mentioned, may 
be provided at much below the usual 
rates. Each set is to be limited in cost to 
one hundred pounds, and is to be divided 
into ten cases at ten pounds each, a sin- 
gle case to be complete for the illustration 
of one or two subjects. The teacher ix to 
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be a visiting one, going from school to 
school, and giving one or two hours in- 
struction in each two or three days in the 
week. In this waya single teacher might 
attend to seven or eight schools, taking 
the pupils through three or four of the 
subjects annually, and thus in three or 
four years each school would have com- 
pleted the course. Separate apartments 
for scientific instruction are advised, but 
if these are not to be had, the instruction 
is to be given when it will least interfere 
with the other business of the school. An 
institution where teachers may have an 
opportunity of acquiring a practical 
knowledge of their profession, and where 
their qualifications for the work may be 
thoroughly tested, is also recommended. 
Periodical examination, and a regular 
system of rewards are likewise provided 
for in the plan, The books and apparatus 
are to be supplied by Government, and the 
teachers are to be paid by the schools, with 
governmental assistance when necessary. 





PRESERVATION OF FOOD, 

Tue following method of storing pota- 
toes, recommended by Dr. F. Moigno, is a 
simple and said to be a sure way of pre- 
serving them from rot. When mature, 
the potatoes are dug and allowed to dry, 
and are then put into pits that are lined 
with straw. As they are deposited in the 
pit, either charcoal powder, gypsum, or 
the ashes of coal or wood, should be freely 
scattered among them, in quantity suffi- 
cient to fill up all the interstices, They 
should then be protected from the action 
of direct sunlight, and after a few days 
covered with two, or what is better, four 
feet of soil; care being taken that the 
ground about the pits is effectually 
drained, Déclat cf Paris suggests the use 
of solutions of carbolic acid as a means of 
preserving meats and vegetables. The 
course of proceeding is to immerse the ar- 
ticles to be preserved in weak aqueous 
solutions of carbolic acid, the strength 
varying from one-half to four or five 
per cent. of the acid, according to the 
climate and the length of time it is re- 
quired to keep them. Another method 
for preserving meat has been suggested 
by Pelouze. The meat or other animal 
substance is first cut up into pieces of 
convenient size and placed in an atmos- 
phere of carbonic oxide gas, where it is 
kept all the way from twenty-four to forty- 
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eight hours. It 1s then deprived of its 
moisture by exposure to a current of dry, 
cold air, and after this superficially treat- 
ed with some antiseptic solution, such as 
strong brine, saltpetre, or carbolic acid, 
and then put into cans and hermetically 
sealed. 





GEOLOGY AND THE DARWIN THEORY. 


Dr. Morrrz Waener, in a late contribu- 
tion to the derivative theory of species, 
holds that the evidence furnished by geol- 
ogy in support of the theory is both clear 
and strong. He says that the sudden ap- 
pearance in paleontology of organic 
forms strongly differentiated from any 
earlier ones, is always in direct proportion 
to the amount of disturbance characteris- 
tic of the strata in which they are imbed- 
ded ; the more conformable to one another 
are two adjacent strata, the greater aflin- 
ity is there in their organic remains. 
Further evidence in the same line is found 
in the affinity of the land animais now in 
existence in any part of the world with 
those which inhabited the same country at 
an earlier period, as shown by their fossil 
remains. In the diluvial and pliocene de- 
posits of South America, for instance, are 
found the remains of marsupmls and 
edentata, intermediate between those forms 
which still exist and those which are 
found in the lower tertiary strata of the 
same region. The ape remains of the 
bone caves of Brazil can be assigned to 
living New World genera, while those 
found fossil in Europe and Asia belong to 
existing genera of the Old World. The 
fossil remains of mammalia hitherto found 
in Australia belong exclusively, like the 
living forms, to marsupial orders. Gen- 
era of marine animals such as trilobites, 
brachiopods, ete., are found distributed in 
paleozoic strata over the whole world, 
while the extent to which land animals 
are distributed is generally very restricted. 
All these facts are what would be expect- 
ed were the theory in question true, while 
they would be inexplicable by any doctrine 
of special creations. 





THE CRYPTOGAMIC THEORY OF 
CHOLERA. 


Dvrine the cholera epidemic which oc- 
curred in England in 1853-’54, the theory 
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was broached that this disease owed its 
diffusion to organic particles, which found 
their way into the system through the 
medium of air or water, or both combined. 
Bodies were discovered in the air of chol- 
era rooms which resembled others found 
in cholera discharges and in the water of 
neighborhoods where the disease was 
prevalent. These bodies were afterwards 
shown to consist chiefly of starch granules 
with a small admixture of a species of 
uredo or blight, and thus for the time the 
notion fell into discredit. In subsequent 
epidemics, however, organic matter con- 
tinued to be found in abundance both in 
the air and the water of affected districts ; 
and this circumstance, coupled with the 
fact that water tainted with cholera dis- 
charges is known to convey the disease if 
taken into the system, has sustained the 
belief in the minds of many that some 
specific cause which was of organic ori- 
gin, and capable of transmission from one 
person to another, either by means of air 
or water, or otherwise, did actually exist 
and would yet be found. The more recent 
researches of Hallier and Pettenkofer 
served to strengthen this belief, as they 
claimed to have discovered in the dis- 
charges of cholera patients certain or- 
ganized structures which were peculiar to 
that disease, and which they regarded as 
its cause. Mr. T. R. Lewis, who isa mil- 
itary surgeon in the British service in In- 
dia, and who therefore enjoys unusual 
facilities for studying the subject, has late- 
ly made a report on the supposed fun- 
goid origin of cholera, wherein he main- 
tains, in opposition to the conclusions of 
Hallier and Pettenkofer, first, that chol- 
eraic discharges contain no cysts which 
are not found under other conditions ; sec- 
ond, that cysts or sporangia of fungi are 
very rarely found under any circum- 
stances in alvine discharges; third, that 
no special fungus has been developed in 
choleraic discharges, the fungus de- 
scribed by Hallier being certainly not con- 
fined to such; fourth, that there are no 
animaleular developments, either as to 
nature or proportionate amount, peculiar 
to cholera, and that the same organism? 
may be developed in nitrogenous materi- 
als even outside the body ; fifth, that the 
supposed débris of intestinal epithelium 
is not of this origin, but appears to result 


from effused blood plasma. 











** Tuovents about Art,”’ by Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton (Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton), isa collection of essays first published 
in English periodicals, now revised by the 
author and offered, with a preface written 
specially for the edition, to the American 
public. The author discusses almost all 
subjects that come to the surface in the in- 
tellectual fermentation of art ; its practice, 
its theories, its writers, its private and pub- 
lic encouragements, its criticism, the status 
of the artist, its relations to nature and to 
society, and so on through a suggestive 
table of contents. He is neither profound 
nor superficial ; we should call him an ex- 
perienced eclectic. Being a painter him- 
self, an ardent student of nature, camp- 
ing out to study nature in various ways 
and everywhere with the ardor of a genu- 
ine Englishman in quest of game, famil- 
iar with other lands besides his own, and 
a refined and cultivated man, he is in art 
cosmopolitan, and admirably qualified to 
diffuse the spirit wherever his book can be 
read. No person who pretends to be cul- 
tivated, no one who is seeking for new 
outlets of intellectual pleasure, should 
fail to read Mr. Hamerton’s thoughts on 
art. In the essay on “‘* Picture-Buying,” 
Mr. Hamerton analyzes the growth of 
art, healthy and morbid. First comes 
portraiture, ‘*‘ self and self’s wife,’’ which 
so long as confined to conjugal canvasses 
is mere egoism; that of friends, heroes, 
and benefactors is of a higher order. Af- 
ter this, naturally evolved from the same 
sentiment, little pictures of domesticities, 
‘*mammas and babies and cradles and 
that sort of thing, returns of school-boys, 
scenes of wooing and billing and cooing,” 
constituting the most salable works in our 
exhibitions, and much of which is weeded 
out through the cheaper and more fac- 
simile agency of photography. Next come 
engravings, ‘‘ religious prints, and sport- 
ing prints, and licentious prints; prints 
theatrical, prints military, prints ecclesi- 
astical.’’? If, on entering a house, he sees 
an engraving of syrpliced choristers with 
certain adjuncts, he knows that its mis- 
tress is a Puseyite; if there is one of 
John Knox, there isa leaning to Low 
Church ; if in a bachelor’s room prints of 
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female charms cover the walls, it slows 
like the others a love of something else 
besides art. After rustic and amatory in- 
cidents fondness for animals must not be 
omitted—the dogs, horses, and cattle that 
find so many painters and purchasers. 
The gratification of a personal taste in this 
way is a dubious sign of moral or esthetic 
interest in the world around one. The 
idea is that the art which reflects selfish- 
ness or animality is not truly fine art. 
‘The love of landseape,’’ of which Mr. 
Hamerton is a special advocate, “ is rarest 
and latest of all.’’ It shows an interest 
in nature. In this respect our world of 
art is not behindhand. Our limitless ter- 
ritory, the nomadic habits of Americans, 
our facilities for travel, outdoor labor, 
and a clear atmosphere foster the growth 
of a sentiment for nature, the result of 
which is a predominance of landscape 
art. ‘‘In France,’’ he says, ‘‘ landscapes 
are scarcely to be got rid of at all unless 
enlivened by animals; in England, when 
they predominate in an exhibition, it is 
spoken of as uninteresting in the newspa- 
pers.”’ The value of the milieu is sug- 
gested by a story he tells of a Parisian in 
Scotland, who was ‘‘ quite seriously vexed 
et some cloud shadows he saw on a moun- 
tain because he could not make out what 
they were.’’ On explaining the phenom- 
enon to him, he asserted that ‘‘ no artist 
could have any business to paint them; 
they are not fit subjects for art, which 
ought to deal with what is intelligible in 
nature.’’ To the Frenchman nature con- 
sisted perhaps of Montmartre, or the 
usual flat plain of French pictures with 
its little pool and tall poplars, and conse- 
quently on a grand scale put him out. 
‘*The Painter in his Relation to Society ”’ 
1s an analysis of the social status of the 
artist. He has no “‘ governmental posi- 
tion”? among his fellows. The idea is 
that the potentiality of the artist socially 
is of no account relatively to that of other 
classes. Let the means or influence of, 
say a merchant, be correlated with the 
judgment of an artist in a matter in 
which he ought to be authority, should 
an issue arise the opinion of the former 
would prevail. Mr. Hamerton says we 
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might as well own up that the brain is the 
slave of the purse. ‘* Men respect only 
power.’’ Diverse terms stand for power 
in the course of ages—the sword, the pul- 
pit, the bar, the pen, in these days money, 
but never the pencil of the artist. Mr. 
Hamerton hopes its time will come. He 
admits that the power of the artist is of 
too subtle a nature, and too dependent on 
isolation, to be made materially effective 
socially. It might be contended that the 
opulent or any other man respects the ar- 
tist’s power, on a kindred basis of social 
force, every time he purchases one of his 
pictures. The artist serves him by meas- 
uring for him his emotional capacity. The 
office of the artist is to furnish society with 
visible signs of its unselfish faith and af- 
fections. When artists are busy and well 
paid for their labor, society may be sure 
that human energy and faculty is in the 
highest and best state of activity. Both 
the Greek and the Renaissance epochs sub- 
stantiate the assertion. The artist proba- 
bly could not fulfil his function, and at the 
same time be a social power in the sense 
postulated by Mr. Hamerton. Neverthe- 
less, money aids the artist socially, : When 
one sees artistic reputations expand in 
proportion to their connection with capi- 
tal, when one sees aesthetic merit estimat- 
ed so generally by the number of dollars 
a picture brings, one can appreciate with- 
out envying a ‘* governmental position ”’ 
of this stamp. 

Mr. Weexs’s volume of ‘* Episodes and 
Lyric Pieces,’ a few of which are re- 
printed from the pages of this magazine, 
will do much toward gaining its author a 
definite and by no means undesirable rank 
asa poet. THis verses stand very well the 
difficult test to which collection subjects 
them, and give a pleasanter impression of 
their author than we at least have gained 
from his oceasional poems. In those the 
most noticeable points had seemed to us a 
rather too marked tendency toward a sen- 
timental melancholy, and an effort after 
simplicity in thought and expression which 
occasionally resulted in a rather unpleas- 
ont baldness. In this volume, however, 
the modesty of Mr. Weeks’s pretensions, 
his freedom from small affectations, and 
the genuineness of his poetical gift are 
the qualities whieh strike us most favora- 
bly. The least agreeable poems in the 
book are perhaps its most ambitious ones, 
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‘‘ The Return of Paris,’’ ‘‘ In Corinth,” 
and ‘‘In Collatia,’’ where the themes 
seem to demand a more vigorous treat- 
ment than Mr. Weeks’s peculiarly modern 
sentiment and his deficient dramatic sense 
enable him to give them. But the shorter 
poems are, with hardly an exception, 
smoothly versified, pleasant in thought 
and in suggestion, and give good prom- 
ise of still better things from their author 
in the future. Whether to wish that men 
and women and nature moved him to emo- 
tions not quite so gently pensive we hard- 
ly know. Such as he is, he has the great 
merit of not suggesting, not at least when 
he is doing his better work, any other 
poet, and of making his readers feel that 
his sentiment and his need of expression 
are both entirely genuine. 

‘* My Study Window.’’ By James Rus- 
sell Lowell, A. M. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. 1871.—It is pleasant to learn 
from Mr. Lowell’s prefatory note that 
in “ridding his mind”’ of these essays 
by publication, he is making ready for a 
new departure, and that this second vol- 
ume may in due time be followed by a 
third. The encouragement of a kind re- 
ception will certainly not be wanting. 

The books within, we are warned, have 
a smaller share in these studies than the 
world without. Only a few pages are 
given to technical criticism, and even the 
keenness and wit of its application serve 
to illustrate something broader than mere 
correction. Discipline may not be more 
welcome to the subject because it is so ad- 
ministered on principle, but the reader 
will enjoy the reasons as impartially as 
the punishment. The paper on the ‘* Li- 
brary of Old Authors ”’ isan excellent ex- 
ample of censure justified by reference to 
standards, and enriched with research and 
citations. In the ** Life and Letters of 
Percival’ great pains are taken to ex- 
plain why that poet, whose merit has 
rather been taken on trust, ever grew into 
any reputation, before proceeding to show 
that he deserved none. And the article 
on ** Swinburne’s Tragedies ’’ dispuses of 
its subject in a few sentences, serving 
merely to introduce general reflections on 
certain grounds of sele@tion and methods 
of treatment in poetry. 

There is an affectionate reverence, a 
mingling of recollection with judgment, 
throughout the sketch of Emerson, incline 
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ing the reader to caution in accepting its 
views. Not to distrust, for Lowell’s crit- 
ical insight is too true to be misled by 
friendship. Yet, conceding ‘* his mascu- 
line faculty of fecundating other minds,’’ 
we are in this latitude (no doubt to our 
misfortune) so free from the spell of his 
personality as to believe, even in a deeper 
sense than his disciple means to convey, 
that he ‘‘sometimes mistakes the queer 
for the original.”” But how true and 
timely are these words ‘of recognition : 
‘* If ever there was a standing testimonial 
to the cumulative power and value of 
character (and we need it sadly in these 
days), we have it in this gracious and dig- 
nified presence.’’ Among the minds so 
fecundated, Thoreau’s attracts from our 
critic a notice marked by just and sharp 
discrimination. He is characterized as 
‘*a man with so high a conceit of himself 
that he accepted without questioning, and 
insisted on our accepting, his defects and 
weaknesses of character as virtues and 
powers peculiar to himself,” and as one 
of those who ‘solace an uneasy suspi- 
cion of themselves by professing contempt 
for their kind.”” But admitting that his 
aim was a noble and useful one, and his 
style, like his life, one of simplicity and 
purity, Lowell takes him chiefly as a text 
for wise discourse on the folly of with- 
drawing from an active and sympathetic 
life. 

In truth, a great charm of these essays 
is the ease, the instinetive spring, with 
which the author rises at once from the 
limits of personality into the region of 
principles. Ilis topics serve as sugges- 
tions rather than subjects, every one of 
them becoming simply and naturally a 
eentre of illustration for some wide circle 
of truth, Take the study of Pope, so fin- 
ished in detail, or the graver and fuller 
paper on Chaucer, Not limited by the 
men or their themes and styles, not rest- 
ing with their circumstances of time and 
manners, nor content only to trace the 
needs that formed them and the schools 
they formed, he rises at once to influences 
of national character, to broad theories of 
art, to philosophizing on man’s nature. 
The poet’s work in each case, with all 
that gave it shape and color, is clearly set 
forth, mainly as the source of large and 
generous inferences bearing on art and 
life, and full of instruction. 

There is the same expansion in the rare 
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essay ‘On a Certain Condescension in 
Foreigners,”’ with its few quiet opening 
sentences, sketching an evening land- 
scape, filling it with kindly associations 
that widen by easy transition into sad 
memories, lifted with a touch into thoughts 
of honor and fame. How the phrase of 
fine humor, by a slight quick movement, 
flashes out a truth; how the deprecation 
turns a sudden face of grand assertion ; 
and from the height of confident proph- 
ecy ‘‘ that it is the collective, not the in- 
dividual humanity that is to have a chance 
of nobler development among us,”’ how 
smoothly we pass to the witty conviction 
of individual equality with the rest of the 
world after all! (But might not the men- 
tion of Leigh Hunt’s notion of America 
well have been pointed by some phrase 
characterizing that ingrained cockney?) 
Again, in the review of Josiah Quincy's bi- 
ography how natural the movement is from 
a local point to the circle of the whole coun- 
try, and still on to the wide prosaic life 
of modern times; how neat and careful 
the picture of old Boston, which to us in 
this region, even more than to those who 
follow after it there, ‘‘ seems a life of the 
past, near in date yet alien in manners,’’ 

So, in the thoughtful study of Carlyle, 
Lowell begins by doing full justice to his 
manliness and sincerity, his pictorial in- 
tensity, his vigorous conception, while 
impartially noting his pugnacious para- 
dox and acrid cynicism, Then the gradual 
depravation of his taste for the eccentric 
into grotesqueness is traced, and the course 
by which his castigating dominie spirit 
grew to idolatry of mere pluck, and 
ended at last in the cudgel as the latest 
theory of divine government. But the 
personal treatment throughout is made 
subordinate to the study of the distinction 
between popularity and fame, and drawn 
out to the yet wider range of an author's 
duty in dealing with truth modestly and 
sincerely. And, in fine, faithful to the 
highest view of democracy, for the whole 
book is instinct with philosophic patriot- 
ism, he reminds us that ‘‘ a wiser temper 
than Carlyle’s might have found in the 
continual failureofmen . . . an inspiring 
hint that it is mankind and not special 
men, that are to be shaped at last into the 
image of God.’’ 

Questions of dissent from any of Mr. 
Lowell's theories either in art or politics 
would find no place or room for discus 
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sion in these pages; but we may be al- 
lowed to point out one or two blemishes, 
as they seem to us, in his work. We grant 
the justice of his criticism on Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s expression as being ‘‘ pushed to the 
last gasp of sensuous exhaustion ;”’ but 
is it not coarsely harsh as well as incor- 
rect to call her muse in ‘* Aurora Leigh ”’ 
‘‘a fast young woman with the lavish 
ornament and somewhat overpowering 
perfume of the demi-monde’’? Asa mat- 
ter of style, why use *‘ somewhat ”’ at all? 
A thing is never partly overpowering; and 
we should be glad to cite Mr. Lowell’s au- 
thority against that genuine reporter’s 
‘*somewhat.’’? Again, our essayist has 
store of illustration enough at command 
to spare us a second or third repetition of 
the cherry-stone carving. And why, un- 
warned by the failure of his attempt to 
naturalize the famous ‘‘ undisprivacied,’’ 
should he persist in his fatal attachment 
to the particle dis, in the use of such 
neologisms as ‘‘ disquantitied,”’ ‘* dissatu- 
rate’’? These are unwarranted trifles 
that mar the general finish of his style. 
Usually it is clear and nervous, and often 
picturesque, forming a fitting dress for his 
close keen observation, his earnest moral- 
izing, and the purpose that runs visibly 
through all his work of reaching central 
truths and controlling principles upon the 
subjects of his essays. We may fai®ly ap- 
ply to his aims the reverse of his judg- 
ment upon British criticism—that it is al- 
ways more or less parochial, and has never 
quite freed itself from sectarian cant, and 
planted itself honestly on the sesthetic 
point of view; and may signalize as one 
of his highest merits, in his own words of 
another, ‘** the sleuth-hound instinct with 
which he presses on to the matter of his 
theme.” 

For some reason not easy to explain, 
the labor of miners has always been dig- 
nified with a romance which mankind has 
entirely refused to throw about the work 
of the farmer. We say always, for in the 
literature of Germany and other countries 
where mining industry has written rec- 
ords extending back for centuries, we find 
the delver in the earth occupying a place 
in the oldest romantic fiction of the coun- 
try. This fiction now forms the fairy tales 
which children read, but in old times it 
was the ** folk lore ’’ of the people handed 
down by word of mouth. What is more 
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singular is that this sentiment has not 
been confined to those who never saw 3 
mine and who are vaguely impressed with 
the terrors and wonders of a subterranean 
life, but it was and still is common among 
the miners themselves, who know very 
well that mining is as practical as turnip- 
raising, and that the whole process of dig- 
ging mines and smelting ore for its metal 
is simply an industry as unromantic as 
sheep-clipping and wool-weaving. For 
the ignorant miners of Europe of a centu- 
ry or two ago, and their belief that their 
daily labors were carried on in the midst 
of spirits watching to take advantage of 
some slip to entrap them into heathen 
fairyland, there was some excuse. If 
their mine yielded a new mineral which 
refused to succumb to their empirical 
methods of treatment, they were convinced 
that the Kobalts and Nickels had laid a 
spell upon it. These fancies have changed 
their character as time has advanced and 
experience discovered that nature has no 
storehouse of secrets which study cannot 
unlock. Fancies equally gross exist how- 
ever to-day, even in practical America. 
Our ores are supposed by the miners to be 
much more refractory than any others, 
and there is a feeling astonishingly strong 
that science must undergo some regener- 
ating miracle before the true process for 
American ores is discovered. Coupled 
with this impression is the belief that no- 
where but in America are men of the ne- 
cessary originality and acuteness to be 
found. 

The result of these dogmas has been 
that many Americans have for: years re- 
fused to use the long experience of Europe 
to their own benefit. Supposing that all 
must be new, they have preferred to start 
with absolute ignorance; and believing 
that science was at fault and that the new 
discovery—the process, as the cant term 
for it goes in the West—was as likely to 
be the result of chance as of direct search, 
like the finding of a great nugget, they 
have placed their faith in men unable to 
write their own names, and knowing as 
little of mining or metallurgy as a beggar 
knows of banking. Indeed, such men 
have been preferred, so intense has been 
the belief in a mysterious difference be- 
tween their mines and others, and in the 
equality of ignorance and knowledge be- 
fore the great chance of finding a new 
process. So hurtful were these prejudices 
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to the value of the mines and the wealth 
of the nation, that the Government five 
years ago appointed a Commissioner to in- 
quire into the state of the mines and re- 
port measures for improving this part of 
the country’s industry. The Commission- 
ers have found the collection of statistics 
very difficult, as may be seen from the 
present year’s report, which the Commis- 
sioner has issued as a book under the title 
of ** Mines and Mining of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Inland Basin, and the Pacific 
Slope. By Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D. 
New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 1871.” 
Mr. Raymond sent out blanks to be filled 
up. Of the two hundred and thirty-four 
which went to California, only thirty-one 
came back properly filed, and yet Califor- 
nia made the best returns and was the only 
State in which the questions were proper- 
ly answered. Hopeless as the task of col- 
lecting statistics from an unstatistical 
people is, the Commissioner can still per- 
form an important work—more important 
in fact than making tables of figures—in 
criticising the methods used in extracting 
the metals, and in writing instructive pa- 
pers upon professional questions. Far as 
this task may seem from the proper sphere 
of a Government Commissioner, it is the 
most necessary part of his work ; for there 
is at present no one else todo it. The 
written mining science of the country lies 
for the time being almost entirely in his 
hands. Mr. Raymond’s present report 
fulfils this duty in part by papers on 
‘* Mineral Deposits ’’ and ‘* Metallurgical 
Processes,’’ by himself; ‘* The Mechani- 
cal Appliances of Mining,’’ by Professor 
W. P. Blake; an excellent discussion of 
the mining law by Mr. Dunne of Nevada ; 
and finally a chapter on ‘“‘ Wind as a Mo- 
tor,’’ by Dr. Vander Weyde. 

These papers contain a great deal of in- 
formation which will benefit the miners 
of the West, and they are not one whit too 
profound for the miners. These men are 
by no means ignorant, and have a way of 
understanding anything however abstruse, 
if it is to their advantage to understand it 
and is presented clearly enough. In some 
respects they are not what we would like 
to see. Professor Blake’s paper under- 
takes to cover the whole ground of mining 
machines, but in the important part of 
ore-dressing fails to make more than cas- 
ual mention of the principles that under- 
lie the industry. This failure is the more 
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serious as amid the thousands of ore- 
dressing works which have been built in 
the West, there are not more than a dozen 
or two which have been planned in ac- 
cordance with these principles. With 
very few exceptions they lack just one- 
half of the apparatus which is necessary 
to make them efficient; and this for the 
simple reason that only one-half the prin- 
ciples are generally known there. Mr. 
Raymond gives us some of the criticism 
which the miners need, and we would like 
to have more of it and more vigor and 
decision in what there is. There is one 
thing that is not likely to hurt our miners 
or their mines, and that is intelligent crit- 
icism heartily delivered. Mr. Raymond 
passes by many of the vagaries current in 
the West, such as the *‘ leaking ’’ of bat- 
teries and the grinding effect of round 
stamps, without giving the criticism which 
would be more effective from him than 
from any other engineer. This report, by 
the way, aside from its value to the miner, 
deserves a place on every engineer’s table, 
for the great number of fallacies, some 
past, some still extant, which its pages con- 
tain. The reports from the different sec- 
tions reflect with amusing fidelity the old, 
wild, local theories which have prevailed ; 
and as the Commissioner cannot go over 
this ground again, we have them now once 
for all. But it is not for these curiosities 
alone that the report is valuable. To the 
miner it offers a vast deal of information 
which he may study with profit, and to 
the engineer the reports on Western mines 
and the exhibition of the country’s miner- 
al wealth offer elements which will con- 
stantly come into use in his professional 
work. 

“Tue Dialogues of Plato translated 
into English.’”? By Professor Jowett. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press. Macmillan & 
Co.) The Clarendon Press, through the 
house of Messrs. Macmillan, is giving to 
the reading world a class of works as 
weighty and important in matter as they 
are attractive in typographical form. 
Among the best hitherto given, we must 
range the four stately volumes now before 
us of ‘* Professor Jowett’s Plato.”’ 

In reading Plato, it is well to remember 
that he was born some twenty-three hun- 
dred years ago, that he was a Greek by 
race, a skeptical pagan, and wrote under 
the social influences of Athens, the most 
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He lived 
also at a time when old forms of thought 
were vanishing, and new were struggling 
into existence, of which he was destined 
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to be one of the ever-living types. He 
not only gave mental life to the genera- 
tion in which he lived, but has caused an 
ever-abiding fermentation in the minds of 
all succeeding generations. The sciences 
not yet called into existence, the phenom- 
ena of the physical world hung like a 
shadow over the senses of man, and 
thought had to turn all but exclusively on 
the inward consciousnesss. Words had 
to be tortured to explain what was then 
inexplicable, and which to this day baffles 
our best minds. If, therefore, Plato’s 
thoughts are cloudy, if his philosophy is 
mystical, if his logic is tortuous, and his 
dialectics are darker than the questions 
he tries to explain, let it be attributed to 
the fatality of his birth and not to any 
defect of his genius. If subsequent EKast- 
ern and Western theologies and metaphys- 
ics, theosophies, theurgies, pantheistic 
reveries, and unfledged crudities of the 
Renaisance are in any way coupled with 
his name, let it be freed from such an in- 
justice. As Mr. Jowett says, Plato’s 
mode of revealing truth is by lights and 
shadows, and far-off and opposing points 
of view, and not by dogmatic statements 
or definite results. Such are the shifting 
points of view which he presents to us in 
his life-long effort to work out the great 
intellectual puzzle of his age—the nature 
of knowledge and of good, and their rela- 
tion to one another and to human life. 
Many have undertaken before Mr. Jow- 
ett to give Plato’s dialogues in mod- 
ern languages. That of all these at- 
tempts, the translations of M. Cousin and 
Mr. Jowett should be the most success- 
ful, is not to be wondered at. Taylor’sand 
Whewell’s translations are things for 
oblivion; Schleiermacher’s labor is es- 
teemed through courtesy ; and Mr. Grote’s 
great work is justly admired rather for 
its accurate annotations and erudite anal- 
ysis, than for the translation of the ss- 
thetical original into the English of Shel- 
ley. A competent judge seems to think 
that the French language has given to 
the version of M. Cousin a slight advan- 
tage over that of Professor Jowett. As 
we hold this opinion to be a matter purely 
of taste, we shall not discuss it. In tem- 
perament, in constitution of mind, in gen- 
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eral acquirements, and a mastery over the 
Greek language, we regard Mr. Jowett to 
be a first-class modern Hellenist, and an 
expert in translating the Greek of Plato 
into the English of Tennyson. The best 
translation of any work is that wherein 
to the integral substance of the original 
is added the freshest and most artistic 
verbal form of the tongue into which the 
translation is made. Looking at Mr. 
Jowett’s version from this point of view, 
we hold it to be the best hitherto published. 
His beautiful labor on St. Paul, so shame- 
fully neglected through religious preju- 
dices, bore the marks of an original and 
gifted mind, and was worthy to be the 
precursor of his présent great work on 
Plato. 

Each dialogue of Plato is preceded by an 
introduction by our author, in which the 
light of modern knowledge is beautifully 
woven round the massive though discur- 
sive thoughts of Plato. It is shown how 
many of the questions started by Plato, 
and running down through long centuries, 
are still in agitation, and are perplexing 
the brains of some of our best modern 
speculators. Apart from the physical 
sciences, in whichsuch remarkable progress 
has been made since Plato’s time by long- 
continued labor, observation, experiment, 
and the well-applied use of scientific in- 
struments, how many social problems 
have been definitely solved and universally 
accepted? Have we a true historical 
theory in use by which to work the scat- 
tered fragments of the Past into a scien- 
tific volume, and by which to dominate and 
settle the angry discussions of the Present? 
Apart from the shifting assumptions of 
conflicting theologies, have we a true 
moral theory in use and unanimously re- 
ceived, by which to take apart the eor- 
rupt elements of our social system, ana- 
lyze them, discard them, and give to so- 
ciety a more healthy growth and better 
medium in which to regenerate itself in 
its onward course? Apart from the some- 
what traditional crudities of a material- 
ized political economy, have we any true 
theory of riches in use and general accept- 
ance by which to judge what should be its 
social ministrations, its individual duties, 
and its moral distribution thronghout the 
channels of society ; and by which to ap- 
pease the eternal war between labor and 
capital, between the honest needs of the 
poor and wicked extravagances of the rich? 
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As the writings of Plato may be consid- 
ered the first historical nucleus of social 
philosophy, the foregoing considerations 
spring naturally from a meditation of 
them, and ought to remove the sneer of 
some modern sciolists who look upon 
them as the ravings of an ancient Greek 
quack. 

Through ignorance of Greek, the want 
of a proper translation, the false reports 
of more recent writers, and the general 
misrepresentation of Plato’s real opinions, 
his character as an author has been sadly 
and shamefully blackened. Our best 
homage is therefore due to Professor 
Jowett for having made him an English 
classic, and his immortal dialogues ac- 
cessible to every intelligent English reader. 





CURRENT GERMAN LITERATURE.* 

Tus English novel has always been pop- 
ular in Germany. From the period of 
the immense yogue of Walter Scott and 
Cooper down to that of Dickens, the 
‘*nach dem Englischen,’’ or *‘ aus dem 
Englischen iibersetzt,’’ on the title-page 
of a novel ‘*‘ done into German,’’ was the 
well-known signal of attack along the en- 
tire line upon the German circulating 
library. For it is a somewhat remarkable 
fact that your careful German, even when 
well-to-do, and how devoted soever he may 
be to literature in general and to books in 
particular, never buys novels. Works in 
history and serious literature he may pur- 
chase ; novels very rarely. He borrows 
or hires them. Eight novels out of ten 
read in Germany are taken from the cireu- 
lating library. Here is an illustration of 
the fast hold of that institution upon the 
German mind, when novels are in ques- 
tion. Some six months ago the well- 
known author Freytag told a friend of 
ours that a few weeks before, at a brilliant 
evening party in Berlin, he was over- 
whelmed with the compliments of a really 
distinguished lady, the wife of a wealthy 
banker. The lady in question expressed 
the greatest regret that she had not yet 
been able to read Freytag’s last work, for 
the reason that she had found it impossi- 
ble to procure it. The celebrated novel- 
ist naturally expressed some surprise. 
** Quite impossible, 1 assure you,”’ she re- 
peated. ‘‘I have sent for it several times 


to the library’ (Leihbibliothek), ‘but 


* Works noticed herein may be obtained of E, 
Eteiger, No. 24 Frankfort street, 
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always with the same result—the answer, 
*Out.’” 
For though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind. 

Now that Dickens is gone and Balwer 
silent, the army of German translators— 
and an admirably appointed army it is, 
ready at a moment’s notice to translate 
anything, from Sanscrit to Icelandic or the 
last discovered dialect of Polynesian—this 
army, we say, has thrown itself, horse, 
foot, and dragoons, on Miss Braddon, Mrs. 
Stephens, Harrison Ainsworth, and Mrs. 
Wood. ‘Oldtown Folks”’ is lately an- 
nounced, as also *‘ Blithedale,’’ a novel by 
Hawthorne. 

Proressor Havsrata publishes at Hei- 
delberg ‘“‘Der Vier-Capitel Brief des 
Paulus an die Korinthen.’’ By this four- 
chapter letter the author means that por- 
tion of Second Corinthians which is made 
up of chapters 10 to 13 inclusive. He con- 
tends, as did Semler, that they have no con- 
nection with the preceding nine chapters. 

We have occasionally made reference in 
these articles to the endless Varnhagen 
von Ense memoirs. During their years 
of progress through the press, generations 
of readers have disappeared from the face 
of the earth, and yet other generations 
surviving declare they will ‘‘see no 
more.’? The incidents of an eventful and 
distinguished life, extending from 1785 to 
1858, form but a very small portion of the 
material of his multitudinous writings. 
The record of intereourse, correspondence, 
or friendship with scores of world-re- 
nowned notabilities—kings, prinees, war- 
riors, professors, authors, poets, and artists 
—furnishes a mass of anecdotic and bibli- 
ographic sketches of the highest interest. 
Not even the death of the author could 
stay the perennial flow of his volumes. 
The occasional announcement of a fresh 
Varnhagen von Ense publication appeared 
to have grown into a positive German bib- 
liographical necessity, and for the past 
fifteen years we have a fresh and appa- 
rently exhaustless supply furnished from 
his papers by his heirs or literary execu- 
tors. 

And now the evil—that is, we mean the 
series—has reached such appalling dimen- 
sions that publishers, with some dim per- 
ception of the fact that human existence 
has limits, despair of finding readers, buy- 
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ing readers, for this immense mass ot 
tomes. Life is clearly too short for the 
performance of such a feat as reading 
them. The first result of these conclu- 
sions is the announcement by Brockhaus 
of Leipsic of an edition of the ‘‘ selected ”’ 
works of Von Ense (‘* Ausgewiihlte 
Schriften von K. A. Varnhagen von 
Ense’’). This edition is to be within the 
possible limits of three volumes: the first 
devoted to the leading incidents of the au- 
thor’s life, the second to biographical rem- 
iniscences, and the third to miscellaneous 
personal sketches of a wonderful number 
and variety of distinguished characters, 
among whom we remark Condorcet, Vol- 
taire, Lafayette, Bollmann, and Huger, 
the Emperor Alexander, Achim von Ar- 
min, Gentz, Scholz, Schleiermacher, 
Schlegel, Humboldt, Chamisso, Goethe, 
Schiller, Tieck, ete. 

In an octavo volume of 268 pages, Dr. 
Hartwig makes historical examination of 
the facts connected with the ‘* Uebertritt 
des Erbprinzen Friedrich yon Hessen-Cas- 
sel zum Katholicismus.”” The * going 
over ’’ (uebertritt) of the Prince of Hesse- 
Cassel was one of the most important 
events of the Seven Years’ War. 

Tue last number of Grundemann’s 
‘* Mission Atlas,’’ issued by Perthes in 
Gotha, presents geographically the mis- 
sions of Asia. The map of Palestine indi- 
cates no less than ten separate and dis- 
tinct Christian missions. 

A FRESH, entertaining, and exhaustive 
book of travels in a country little known 
and less visited, is a newly-published 
work on the island of Sardinia—‘ Reise 
auf der Insel Sardinien. Von Heinrich 
Freiherrn von Maltzau. Leipzig.”’ 

Situated almost on the confines of Africa, 
off all the ordinarily travelled routes, Sar- 
dinia offers the adventurous tourist an al- 
most untrodden field and great freshness 
of manners, customs, and costumes. The 
author claims that the island is unknown 
in Germany; although rich to overflowing 
in archeological treasures of Phoenician, 
Greek, and Roman times. The work is 
provided with a full appendix on the sub- 
ject of the well-known Phoenician in- 
scriptions in Sardinia. 


Dirricvtt as it is to improve upon the 
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manuals on the subject already in use in 
Germany, the new History of Roman Lit- 
erature (‘* Geschichte der Romischen Lite- 
ratur’’) by Teuffel is recognized as of 
merit superior to any of its predecessors. 

Brocxnavsof Leipsic has just published 
the fourth volume of Moritz Carriére’s 
** Die Kunst im Zusammenhang der Cul- 
turentwickelung und die Ideale der Men- 
schheit.’’ 

The subject treated in this last volume 
is ‘* The Renaissance and the Reformation 
in Culture, Art, and Literature.’’ The 
vast theme of art in its connection with 
the development of culture is handled by 
the author with learning, eloquence, and 
philosophical instinct. His work is what 
the French would call un ouvrage de 
longue haleine, the first volume having ap- 
peared in 1863, the second in 1866, the 
third in 1868. It is supposed that one or 
two more volumes will complete it. 

Tue subject of Greek moods and tenses, 
on which we have an excellent American 
work by Professor Goodwin, is learnedly 
treated in ‘‘ Der Gebrauch des Conjunc- 
tivs und Optativs im Sanskrit und Grie- 
chischen,’’ by B. Delbriick, and in ‘* Syn- 
taktische Forschungen,’’ by B. Delbriick 
and E. Windisch. (Halle, 1871.) 

Giovanni ANTONIO Bazzi, surnamed il 
Soddoma, was a painter of the period 
of Julius If. and Leo X. He is known 
to the present generation by his ‘‘ St. Se- 
bastian’’ in the Florence gallery, his 
frescos in the Chapel of St. Catharine at 
Sienna, and by his marriage of Roxana 
in the Farnese Palace. Bazzi is men- 
tioned in a very unsatisfactory manner by 
Vasari, who either had very insufficient 
material to work upon, or else, through 
some prejudice against the artist, failed 
to use it. 

A German scholar has now undertaken 
to write the life of this, one of the most 
interesting masters of the Cinquecento 
period, and has admirably executed his 
task. The author, Albert Jansen, was 
already favorably known to the artistic 
world by an essay on the celebrated group 
in the Villa Ludovici, pronounced by 
him to represent Theseus and Atrea. 
This essay was published with the appro- 
bation of the Archeological Institute of 
Rome. 
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Mr. Jansen in his work—‘‘ Das Leben 
des Malers Giovannantonio Bazzi, genannt 
il Soddoma, zum ersten Male beschrie- 
ben von Albert Jansen ’’ (Stuttgart, 1871) 
—not only presents a full and interesting 
biography of Bazzi, who from a pupil of 
Leonardo da Vinci became an admirer and 
imitator of Pinturicchio, but admirably 
portrays the artistic life of that day, and 
gives historical sketches of decided merit. 

A Great name in German literature is 
that of Herder, although what he so no- 
bly did for literature, history, and human- 
ity is nowadays known to but few out- 
side the circle of literary historians. His 
prineipal book, ‘‘ The Philosophical His- 
tory of Mankind,”’ is a noble production. 
It penetrates the spirit and history of the 
most ancient people, and lights up the 
darkness of ages that hung upon them. 
To borrow the words of an elegant French 
writer : ‘* We seem in reading this book 
to wander in the midst of the ancient 
world with a historian-poet, who touches 
the ruins with his wand, and reconstructs 
the crumbled edifices before our eyes.’’ 
Herder is thought to have injured himself 
by aspiring to universality in letters. That 
dangerous facility of acquisition, which 
tempts its possessor into path after path 
of knowledge, without suffering him to 
remain long in any one, drew Herder into 
the study of every department of litera- 
ture, metaphysics, and theology. It is 
probably owing to this fact that the Ger- 
mans, severe to excess in their requisi- 
tions.of scholarship, accuse him of want 
of profundidy in his acquirements. 

Herder was the first to give to German 
literature that cosmopolitan tendency 
which has since his day increased to such 
a degree as to have become at once its 
marked characteristic and peculiar boast. 
To his rare erudition Herder joined great 
elegance of style. Nearly all that he has 
written bears the impress of the ardor and 
purity of feeling which animates him. 
Vice he never spares, and his writings are 
a refreshing contrast with the sensuality 
of the age that preceded, and the ration- 
alism of the period that followed him. 
He was inclined to melancholy, and his 
imagination has been compared to the 
night-blooming cereus, which spreads its 
perfume only to darkness and silence. 
Even his fondness for nature was tinged 
with this feeling. Jean Paul relates of 
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him, that hearing on one occasion the 
strains of choral music that streamed from 
a neighboring cathedral, as from the bo- 
som of some distant century, he exclaimed, 
with a sorrowful allusion to the frosty 
spirit of his day, ‘‘ Would that I had been 
born in the middle ages! ”’ 

Herder’s chronological position in Ger- 
man literature may be conveyed most 
clearly to the mind of the reader by the 
fact that in the year 1770, while travelling 
in France, and during a sojourn at Stras- 
burg, he there made the acquaintance of 
a young German law-student, who profit- 
ed much by his advice in matters social 
as well as literary. The young German 
law-student was—Goethe. 

Herder’s name is thus recalled to us by 
a late work which treats of him as the 
central figure in the humanitarian efforts 
of the last century—‘‘ Johann Gottfried 
von Herder und die Humanitiitsbestrehun- 
gen der Menzeit. Line literat-historische 
Studie von Adolph Kohut.” (Berlin, 
1871.) 

The civil and social condition of the 
Jews at that period may be readily esti- 
mated in the light of a prophecy of Her- 
der, which is cited by the author, and 
which when made was thought to be the 
dream of a visionary: ‘‘ A time will come 
when the question whether a man be 
Christian or Jew wiil not be asked in Eu- 
rope ; for then the Jew will have adapted 
himself to European customs, and be 
found ready to do his duty as a citizen—a 
duty which he is only prevented from ful- 
filling by a barbarous custom which 
thrusts him forcibly into a position hurt- 
ful to both himself and the State.’’ 

In his labors for humanity, as mani- 
fested in his desire for the social emanci- 
pation of the Jews, Herder found a worthy 
successor in Alexander von Humboldt, 
whose efforts in this behalf are also re- 
corded by the forementioned author, 
Adolph Kohut, in another late work: 
‘* Alexander von Humboldt und das Ju- 
denthum. Ein Beitrag zur Kulturge- 
schichte des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts.’’ 
(Leipsic, 1871.) 

The condition of semi-serfdom in which 
the Jews were held in all the countries of 
Germany until within comparatively very 
few years seems,now almost incredible. 
We obtain a glimpse of one of its phases 
in what Wolfgang Menzel writes concern- 
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ing Botne. At Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
where the great Goethe was cockered up, 
a patrician child, a poor, diseased infant 
came into the world—Baruch the Jew. 
He was ridiculed by Christian children 
while yet a boy. He saw daily on the 
Sachsenhaus bridge the infamous statue 
which represents Jews grouped in the 
most offensive manner with a sow. The 
curse of his nation weighed heavily upon 
him. When he set out upon his travels, 
** Juif de Frankfort ’’ was insultingly put 
upon his passport. ‘“‘ Am I not a man 
like others?’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ has not 
God furnished my mind with every power? 
And you venture to despise me! I will 
avenge myself by the noblest means. I 
will help you fight for your freedom.’’ 
He became a Christian, assumed the name 
of Borne ; he joined the German patriots ; 
he burned and wrote for German freedom. 
Even Joseph Gorres furnished articles for 
his ‘* Balance.”’ 

But this noble ebullition was terribly 
disappointed. Nothing was seen in Borne 
afterward, as well as befure, but the Jew; 
and this was the more studiously cast into 
his teeth the more he yearned to be a pa- 
- triot. Finally patriotism itself came to such 
a lamentable issue that Borne looked vainly 
around him to find it, and laughed bitterly. 

Long after many important concessions 
had been made to the spirit of freedom in 
other States of Germany, Alexander von 
Humboldt made his celebrated and suc- 
cessful struggle for the admission of Riess, 
a Jew, into the Berlin Academy. An in- 
teresting portion of the work is the ac- 
count of Humboldt’s intercourse and cor- 
respondence with numerous distinguished 
personages of the Jewish faith, and in 
particular Henriette Herz, Rahel and 
Fanny Lewald. 

A poeticat author named Joseph Ja- 
mish favors the world with an epic poem 
in four cantos on Washington, of which 
the title runs: ** Washington, Historisch- 
epische Dichtung in vier Gesiingen, von 
Joseph Jamish,’’ with historical notes 
and a portrait. (Quarto, Leipsic.) 
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As an epic poem the work—and we 
have not the slightest hesitation in mak- 
ing the assertion—is not a success. 

Asa chronicle in verse, a rhyined nar- 
ration, it has its merits. Here is a stanza 
from his description of the attack on the 
English works at Yorktown, Lafayette 
and Viomenil commanding separate col- 
umns, and Hamilton leading in the path 
of victory : 

Befehligt wand die eine Sturmcolonne 

Von Lafayette, und von Viomenil 

Die andere. Hamilton strahlt als Sonne 

Den Siegespferd voran zum hehren Ziel. 

Und lowenkibn, durchgliiht von Heldenwonne, 
Hat jede Scharr gek:impft im Sturmgewihl. 

So wurde dieses Bollwerk denn bezwungen, 
Cornwallis’ Handen siegreich es entrungen. 

WE have occasionally referred during 
the past year to the extraordinary atten- 
tion given in Germany to the cultivation 
of Dante’s works, and already mentioned 
the Dante Jubilee of 1865, the existence 
at Dresden of a large Dante Society com- 
posed of poets, historians, and Jiterati, of a 
** Life of Dante’? by Wegele, another 
more important one by Scartazzini (a 
German, notwithstanding his Italian 
name), and numerous translations, prose 
and poetical, of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy ”’ in 
whole or in part. 

One might have thought that even Ger- 
man enthusiasm and industry might now 
have exhausted themselves. Not at all. 
In studies, essays, and translations, the 
Teutonic mind still finds the great Italian 
poet ‘‘ ever ancient, ever new.’’ Among 
the latest Dante publications are ‘‘ Dante 
Alighieri in die Gottliche Komedie ’’—a 
contribution to the history of philoso- 
phy and to the philosophy of history, 
by H. K. Hugo (Leipsic, 1871)—and a 
translation of the ‘* Divina Commedia ’”’ 
by R. Baron. 

This Dante fever appears to have also 
invaded the Slavonic countries, for we see 
announced among late Polish publications 
** Two Lectures on the Divina Commedia,’ 
delivered at Cracow and Lemberg in 1867 
hy J. Kraszewiski, the distinguished Po- 
lish novelist. 
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THE GALAXY CLUB-ROOM. 


A crentieman formerly of Porkopolis, 
and an enthusiast on hog, sends the 
Club an account of the celebrated learned 
pig Ben, since deceased, so that this no- 
ble effort is a tribute to his memory : 


THE LEARNED PIG. 


I have a turn for swine. I might say 
that [havea tasteforswine. I do notmean 
a taste for pork, but a liking for the liv- 
ing pig. To put it in plain English, I 
like the hog. The hog to me is like the 
fool i’ the forest, meat and drink. I 
study him. I understand him. I am 
amazed at his ways and am filled with ad- 
miration of his sagacity. I was brought 
up on hog. I had rare opportunities to 
study his character and appreciate his 
traits. With due deliberation I assert 
that for shrewdness of observation, knowl- 
edge of character, for thought and mem- 
ory, your hog excels all the other beasts 
of the field and forest. 

He is selfish. Well, looked at from a 
certain standpoint, hoggy is selfish. But 
deprive a man of his hands and tongue ; 
put in him a stomach that will digest 
Bancroft’s “‘ History of the United States,”’ 
a stomach of great capacity and inordinate 
demands in the way of appetite; then 
build up fences, shut the gates, and turn 
loose your dogs, and what will become of 
a man’s generous impulses, etc.? They 
will go‘* where the woodbine twineth ” over 
the Erie stock. As it is, with all his ad- 
vantages, man comes nearer to the hog in 
this quality than any other animal. As 
the pig puatsat least one foot in the trough 
while eating, so a man will degrade his 
possessions in proof of his ownership. 
This is especially the case with his wife, 
and would be with his children, but that as 
they grow older and stronger he grows 
older and weaker, so the pig mastery pre- 
dominates in the offspring. 

With these tastes and ideas [ was walk- 
ing slowly along Pennsylvania avenue, 
when I saw the sign of * Learned Pig” 


done in huge letters upon the side of a. 


house. I read further along that the 
admission fee was ‘ twenty-five cents— 
servants, children, ministers of the gospel, 


and Sunday schools admitted half price.’’ 
I brought up a promise to pay issued by 
our paternal Government to the amount 
of twenty-five cents, as I did not come un- 
der either of the exceptions, and presented 
it to the guardian of the entrance, who, 
glancing at me, gave the fractional bit of 
currency an insulting examination. 

* All right,” he said, motioning an in- 
vitation to enter, and adding apologeti- 
cally, ** No offence, Cap, but counterfeits 
do gravitate toward scientific swine most 
amazingly.” 

The choice language of the doorkeeper 
impressed me deeply. It was as surpri+ 
ing as the educated hog. Learning had 
seized upon the concern. 

I entered a room that had once been 
devoted to the sale of intoxicating drinks. 
It yet retained its counter and its odor. 
One’s nostrils recognized the spirit of de- 
parted cocktails and mint-juleps that 
pervaded the atmosphere, mingling with 
the vile smell of old cigars. The educated 
swine was not visible; but certain emi- 
nent statesmen, distinguished by their 
thirst for knowledge, were of the audience. 
A consumptive young man labored steadily 
ata hand organ that gave us the air of 
** Shoo Fly ” as if the air of ** Shoo Fly ”’ 
was being jolted over a stumpy corduroy 
road. In the pauses of this orchestra that 
came kindly to our relief, we heard certain 
snores and grunts, indicating that the 
learned beast of tusks and bristles was re- 
posing from his laborious studies unknown 
to the audience. 

When the room was sufficiently filled, 
the ccnsumptive orchestra abandoned his 
post, and going to the door relieved the 
gentleman who had expressed the sage 
opinion touching the tendency counterfeit 
currency had to gravitate to the learned 
swine. This taker-in of dimes and curi- 
ous people proceeded in a business-like 
manner to the counter, and rapping on 
the side ordered the educated pork, under 
the nanie of ‘‘ Ben,”’ to come forth. A 
grunt of recognition was the only response. 
A louder rap and a more imperative or- 
der brought a series of grunts, that to 
those acquainted with hog language 
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meant a,.remonstfance; whereupon the 
lecturer reached under and administered 
certain blows that brought out a squeal 
and the learned shote. He was of the 
species known at the West as ‘‘ saw- 
back,”’ and described in the language of 
that region as ‘‘slab-sided, long-snouted, 
and spindled-legged ’’ ; of the sort to break 
# man’s heart, if that heart was bent upon 
adding some adipose to the bone and 
muscle, so as to bring out the pork in 
merchantable quantities. . 

He had, however, an intellectual ex- 
pression of face, and it was really comical 
to see the poor animal snapping his jaws 
together with that emphasis peculiar toan 
indignant porker, and all the while eye- 
ing from under his lop-ears the holder of 
the rattan. 

** Ladies and gentlemen,’ began the 
exhibitor, ‘* this animal is the most intel- 
ligent and the best edicated hog in the 
world, There be some pigs on exhibit 
that pretend to be edicated pigs, and I 
don’t deny that such creatures have 
claims ; but edication, ladies and gentle- 
men, to be wonderful, must have a sound 
basis—an S. B. Now what do I mean by 
S. B.? I mean mind—I mean brain. 
Without the 8. B. what’s a man, let alone 
a hog? Why, he’s an edicated ass. This 
hog, ladies and gentlemen, has mind— 
he has edicated mind. He can tell 
the timeof day. He can play poker equal 
to any Congressman. He can tell the age 
of an individual, so as to please the ladies 
and astonish the gentlemen. And don’t 
he know liquor? Well, may be he don’t. 
But just try him, that’s all; and if you 
don’t find him drunk as a senator, why 
constipate my disgestion, that’sall, Now, 
Ben, wide awake, old fellow ; eyes of Del- 
aware and my stick are on you; astonish 
these intellectual encyclopasdias of homo- 
geneous locomotion.’’ 

This amazing use of heavy English evi- 
dently impressed Ben with the belief that 
his exhibitor was swearing violently, and 
he set about his tasks with a cheerful 
alacrity that was manifested by a continu- 
ous twisting and untwisting of his caudal 
appendage, accompanied by a series of 
grunts that told of his anxiety. He gave 
us the time with accuracy ; and as for ages, 
Ben’s education was perfect. He invari- 
ably flattered the ladies by reporting their 
years to be about half the number nature 
had allowed them, while the men were 
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made so old that the sting was removed 
in the absurdity. His games of poker 
and old sledge brought down the house, 
they were so dexterous and perfect. 

After the audience had retired, I yet 
lingered upon the threshold. I was loath 
to leave a specimen of hog so entertaining 
as this Ben. To learn something more, 
I approached the odd specimen of human- 
ity, and earnestly invited him to a little 
refreshment at Harvey’s. Consenting, 
we were svon seated, and I led him over 
his lager and oysters to the subject we 
were both so interested in. I have had in 
my time all sorts of table-talk, from horses 
to wines; but for the first time had a full 
dish of hog talk. 

‘* Now, my dear sir,’’ I said, leaning 
over confidentially, with my face braced 
between my two hands and my elbows 
planted on the table, ‘‘ how under heaven 
do you manage to instruct a hog?”’ 

** Easy enough, Cap, when you once get 
the hang of it.’’ 

** And how?”’ 

‘* The hang of it lies in the feed. The 
road to a hog’s intellect lies through his 
stomach. A low diet with high culture 
is my motto,”’ 

** And how did you make this wonder- 
ful discovery ?”’ 

‘* Easy enough. I had a cousin in the 
show business, and he used to tell me how 
they edicated the animals. ‘The first 
thing, Cousin Jake said, was to get your 
animal that had a turn for things natur- 
ally smart, you know. Well, [ turned 
that over in my mind, for I was bound to 
make a raise. The old farm had run un- 
der until it looked like a widow's well. 
While I was thinking about it, I observed 
that hog. He was the cunningest hog 
ever set on hoofs, He belonged to an old 
nigger, and had an eye to cultivating our 
farm, Ef there was a hole, he’d find it; 
and ef there was no hole, he’d make it; 
and ef he couldn’t climb an ordinary fence 
or histe a gate, no hog could. His only 
enemy was Uncle Sammy’s dog ‘ Camo- 
mile,’ And here’s where the surprising 
part comes in, Every Saturday Uncle 
Sammy went off to town and got drunk, 
and he was pretty sure not to turn up be- 
fore Monday night; and that dog Camo- 
mile went along to take care of the old 
man. When the old man got into a fight 
on the ordinance of ’87—he was infernal 
ugly on them ordinences when half tight— 
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Camomile, who didn’t care a cuss for the - 


ordinances, but did for Uncle Sammy, 
went for the seat of the enemy’s breeches. 
But that’s neither here nor there. I 
observed that that hog was very atten- 
tive to our farm on them days, and | 
took to watching him. I’ll be hanged ef 
that hog hadn’t the run of the week good 
as a human, and that dog Camomile 
wouldn’t be fairly out of sight afore Ben 
*d turn up, and come in spite of Provi- 
dence. One day I caught him a-waiting 
under the bush in the cross-roads, on a 
rise where he could see both ways, a- 
watching; and when Camomile and old 
Sammy were fairly out of sight, he gave a 
grunt and set out on a trot for our farm. 
And he talked to himself all the way. 

** | went for that hog. That intellectual 
beast took me. I bought him of his pro- 
prietor, the colored citizen, for a jug of 
old rye, and then I set about his edication. 
1 fastened him up in a box, and gave him 
not a ration for twenty-four hours. You 
ought to have heard that hog remonstrate 
at the end of that probation. I began 
with the alphabet and figures. It was 
mighty slow at first. Lreally thought 
that swine would have died at college. 
But as soon as he got the hang of it, and 
knew what I was a-driving at, hedid pick 
up amazingly, I tell you. I used to give 
him stick corn and the rithermatick six 
hours a day.’’ 

** And you have done well with him?’’ 

‘* Haven’tI? That hog Ben has lifted a 
mortgage, built a new barn, repaired the 
old house, and put our farm under fence, 
so as to be hog-proof, I tell you.”’ 

** You'll make your fortune out of him.”’ 

**No, Cap. The intellectual process is 
too much for hog natur. He is in a de- 
cline. The brain-work’s too much for 
Ben. You see it ain't their natur, In 
another year he’ll have passed away among 
the enlightened beasts of the past.’’ 

‘* Why don’t you turn him out to re- 
cruit?’’ 

**Can’t do it; tried, but can’t. All 
the natural old hog sense has been edica- 
ted out of that beast. He hassuch a han- 
kering for intellectual pursuits that he 
can’t thrive. No! that hog’sa goner— 
more’s the pity.”’ 

And a tear rolled down the nose of the 
professor. Whether this came from lager 
or love, or @ loss of profit, I could not 
determine, 
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BOOK OF LIKES AND DISLIKES. 


Oxe of the meanest assaults on one’s 
common sense and happiness comes under 
the above head. One of our Club was as- 
sailed by a lady lately with one of these, 
in which the following questions were to 
be answered. He worried out of it rather 
successfully, and when last heard from 
was as well as could be expected : 


(1), Write your favorite virtue; (2), favorite 
character in history; (3), the character in histo- 
ry you despise most; (4), favorite prose author; 
(5), favorite poet; (6), favorite occupation; (7) 
favorite color; (8), favorite flower; (9), fuvorite 
food; (10), favorite name; (11), favorite motto; 
(12), what you dislike most; (13), what you con- 
sider the greatest happiness on earth; (14), your 
pet name; (15), full signature, 

1, My favorite virtue, what is that? Ah me, 
Tl “ make a virtue of Necessity |” 


2. That ancient apple-eater I like, madame— 
The frontispiece of all history—the Old 
Adam, 


. Tyrants and traitors, bloody-handed men, 
I think of these with hesitating pen, 
And lo! from graves abhorr’d and flowerless 
rise 
(But Nero’s once had flowers) their ghosts 
and cries! 
They claim appeal with pale, imploring look; 
“The Supreme Court—the True Historian's 
Book!” 
. My pet of authors must I name in prose? 
I’m sure I know not. The dear Lord only 
knows! 


. The children of the Muse, nor great nor 
amall, 
I can but see the Mother's face in all 
Reflected. Some have names, as—thus and 
thus, 
Before and after walks Anonymous. 


With “good intentions,” wavering to and 
To pave those scorching sidewalks Down 
Below! 


. The ebon Black that makes the star more 
bright, 
The White wherein all colors end in light, 


. Rose, Lily, and Violet—the lovely Three 
That represent their race in poetry, 


. Sour grapes,” 


. I think that name of all the host 
1 like the best is—hers I love the most, 


* Sie transit gloria Mundi.” (Let it pass!) 
. To see my death’s-head’s vanity in a glass, 


. The earliest Dream of Happiness, at most 
To dream—nor wake to see its latest ghost, 


. 'Tis closed on Memory’s lips, now dear! 
Now, that 
I.I,P. 


15, 
I’ve answered, I remain 
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A MINNESOTA WINTER. 


Tuere is so much anxiety now, as there 
has been for years, to get accurate knowl- 
edge of the climate in Minnesota, that [ 
make no apology for introducing the fol- 
lowing to the Club. Why any one outside 
of Minnesota should wish tu know any- 
thing about its climate bothers the will 
and confounds the understanding. ‘Those 
in Minnesota know too much, 

Nearly every country to which civilized 
man has penetrated has a climate, Bos- 
ton, for instance, has three or four, all in 
thesame day. ‘hat of Alaska is mild and 
salubrious, if we may judge from the 
specimens on exhibition at Washington 
before Mr. Seward effected the purchase 
that extended the inestimable blessings of 
our internal revenue system over that vast 
territory. (Vast and rich no doubt be- 


yond measure, only it happened to be on 
the ‘shilling side’’ of the continent, so 
to speak ; that was all.) 
Texas boasts a climate at once fascinat- 
ing and healthy, except for horse thieves. 
The name of Florida awakens pleasing 
thoughts of orange blossoms and the sin- 


ewy mosquito. New Hampshire suggests 
blasts from her Granite and her Isaac 
Hills. But of Minnesota it may be said 
that her climate, though new and hardly 
yet organized, has already won for her a 
proud preéminence over her sister States, 
In her winters, at all events, she may fair- 
ly claim to out-weather-strip all her com- 
petitors. There is a clearness and purity, 
an exhilarating vigor in the air, that in- 
vites one all day to breathe it. It sends 
the blood tingling through the veins, 
somewhat as did our schoolmaster’s fer- 
ule, only the blow is more agreeable and 
the ceremony a good deal less formal. 

I know a manufacturer who runs the 
largest sash and blind factory in the State ; 
in fact, he leads the blind men of the North- 
west. He informs me that he has tried 
very hard to keep ready-made doors on 
hand; but whether the country is set- 
tling up at a rate faster than he can keep 
pace with, or whether it is the climate, 
he has found himself almost constantly 
out of doors. 

People who know nothing about it en- 
tertain erroneous ideas of Minnesota; not 
so erroneous, it is true, as those who have 
read much of what has been published 
upon the subject. They imagine that the 
country ® cold ar] dreary, swept over by 
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icy and piercing winds, and altogether un- 
comfurtable for a man who hasn’t the lei- 
sure to thaw out his nose, or an ear or 
two, every twenty-four hours. ‘The snow 
would seem to be about five or six feet. 
These misguided individuals suppose that, 
strictly speaking, Minnesota has no win- 
ter: it is one continued fall—of the ther- 
mometer; that it makes very little dif- 
ference whether man wants but little 
here below or not—he is sure to get 
a good deal, seldom less than twenty-five 
and often fitty degrees. ‘They tell us of 
the sun-dogs; they call them curs of low 
degree, inasmuch as you see them in the 
sky only when the days are coldest. ‘The 
‘+ Father of Waters,’’ it is believed, is sure 
tu have a cold in his head the entire winter. 

Now it is true that there are cold day 
in Minnesota, and a good many of them; 
in fact, so much cold that one gets familiar 
with it, has it at his fingers’ ends ; so much 
frost and ice that it is the constant theme 
of conversation, is on everybody’s lips 
who speaks to you on the street. Yet the 
air is never raw or chilly. Third street, 
the chief business thoroughfare of St. 
Paul, seeing that it is narrow and lined 
with tall buildings that shut out the sun, 
is indeed bleak. But it must be remem- 
bered that there is a Bleecker street in 
New York. 

The air is dry. In faet, I dare say it 
may not have escaped the attention of my 
readers that an air of dryness pervades 
what I have already written ; such is the 
marvellous effect of leaving my writing 
materials near an open window. The 
winter knows no rain; the dry bones of 
the umbrella you borrowed last full rattle 
in your closet ; the sun shines brightly ai- 
most every day; the system rejoices in an 
unwonted elasticity. 

** All the air a solemn stillness holds,’’ 
to burrow from Mr. Bartlett’s excellent 
work upon ‘ Familiar Quotatiuns.’’ In 
short, I may confess it to be my favorite 
air, next to ‘‘ Mary of Argyle.’’ What 
wonder that invalids make it a place of 
permanent residence; that there are so 
many instances where those 

Who came to cough remained to stay ? 

There is never a very great amount of 
snow—just enough usually for excellent 
sleighing. There are many Scandinavians 
in the State, but Thor is almost unknown. 

Out-of-door work can be prosecuted all 
winter long. I have often noticed build 
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ings going up in the outskirts of the cap- 
ital, and I think it may safely be alleged 
that, at all seasons, ‘‘ by St. Paul, the 
work goes bravely on.”’ 

There is a peculiar dryness in the air. 

It is eleven o'clock in the forenoon. 

1 will not write any more now. 

Sarsrreip Youne. 





WAITING FOR THE LAST TRUMP. 

A CORRESPONDENT, who forwards his ad- 
dress, puts to record the last words of a 
noted gambler : 

Being ** a constant reader of your valu- 
able paper,’’ and also an old friend of 
Mark 'T'wain’s, he and I having worked 
many a day side by side ‘at case’’— 
I am sorely tempted to address you, and, 
like Adam of old, being tempted, fall. 

We have, or had whilom, in these parts, 
a man named Westfall, a gambler by pro- 
fession, who oscillated up and down the line 
of the M., K., and T. R. R., turning an 
honest penny whenever and however he 
could, and who, after a prolonged spree, 
turned up in Humboldt, sick, and became 
impressed with the idea that he was about 
to hand in his checks, aud requested the 
presence of some minister; whereupon 
one Hartman, an ex-Methodist exhorter, 
whose sands of life had nearly run out, 
was called in to administer the desired 
spiritual consolation. 

** What can be done for me?” anxious- 
ly inquired Westfall. 

** Repent and you will be saved,”’ 
the answer. 

** And will I go to heaven?” 

‘** 1 hope so.’’ 

** And be an angel?”’ 

** Yes,”’ 

** And will I have wings? ”’ 

‘* Yes.” 

** Will you go to heaven too?”’ 

‘*1 hope and believe so.”’ 

** Will you be an angel? ”’ 

‘*T hope to be.”’ 

** Will you have wings? ”’ 

‘* Yes,” 

‘* When I get to heaven and you get to 
heaven, and I am an angel and you are 

an angel, and I have wings and you have 
wings, I'll fly you for a ten-dollar note.’’ 

Was not that the ruling passion strong 
in—life? 


was 





A cHARMING little Frenchwoman writes 
her experiences in sweet simple English 
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that goes at once to the heart. The Club 
calls for more : 

Mr. the Editor: 

I hope, you shall pardon me, to write 
to you without invitation ; but the Amer- 
icans are so polite, the Editors peculiarly, 
that I address myself to you in all conti- 
dence. 

Why write I to you? I go, sir, to 
tell you. I have remarked that your lit- 
erature interest herself much in foreign- 
ers; in your journals and magazines | 
perceive many poesies and little histories 
wrote by Germans, Yankees, and even 
Heathen-Chinees; and I have imagined 
that perhaps it should be pleasant to you 
to read something upon some French for- 
eigners who have transmigrated into your 
noble country. Veritably it is the land 
of great souls and of extended com- 
merce ; but, sir, if you can prevent your- 
self, never transmigrate. You know not 
which great difficulties, which sufferings, 
which disappointments you should have to 
surmount! After one year is passed it is 
better, but the arrival is truly terrible. 
You know not where to dwell ; you ignore 
what they say to you; and it is impossi- 
ble tospeak to them. During six weeks 
I could converse only tomy husband; but 
after that he had a malady to the ear—it 
was an effect of the climate—and [ was 
forced to be silent. Then I tried to speak 
in English. Ah,sir, yourlanguage! But 
I must reserve the recital of my tribula- 
tions fur another time, and commence at 
the commencement. 

Not to abuse of your patience, I will tell 
nothing of my marriage, solely that my 
husband is an artist and a man most truly 
remarkable. We were not rich, but we 
were young and full of good-will, and 
thus we were happy, and dwelled in Paris. 

One day a friend of my husband comes 
from America, and tells fine stories of it; 
that you can do all you will there; that 
everybody is rich and equal; that the 
American ladies are so beautiful and af- 
fectionate ; it appears that they all loved 
him much, and he had a great album filled 
of curls of ladies, with the name and the 
age of each wrote under. 

I believed him not at all, for I knew 
that the ladies economize their hairs, and 
never tell their age, even in a republic. 
But with the simplicity of a man, my 
husband believed all that he said. My 
poor Léon talked of America from morn- 
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ing until might; he said we must go 
there; that it was an indication of Provi- 
dence. It was in yain that I discoursed 
wisely and reasonably; I was forced to 
submit myself, for it was my duty to obey. 

I had lost my parents in my infancy, 
but I possessed an old cousin, and when I 
go sadly to tell her the bad news, she 
eries: ‘* Ah, my poor child! that is what 
it is to espouse an artist, a republican.”’ 
That puts me in anger, and I become in- 
stantly persuaded that it is a true hap- 
piness to go to America. I tell so to my 
cousin ; then we dispute, then we cry, and 
then we make our peace. And before I 
leave Paris she gave me several beautiful 
presents. 

My husband has only his father, who is 
married again to a rich widow. He says 
probably we shall succeed in America, 
because it is the country of liberty. These 
men are so droll with their eternal lib- 
erty! But he adds that he shall pay the 
expenses of our voyage, which aided us 
much ; and he gifted me with a shawl of 
cachemere, and two silk dresses, and I felt 
myself more courageous. 

What astonished me much was that 
some of our friends, who had never been 
to America, appeared to know perfectly 
what the Americans do. Some say that 
the Indians, pigs, and savage animals 
run in the streets of their capital. Some 
give us advice to take all we shall need 
for several years, because Americans know 
how to do nothing but mechanisms. But 
some others say: ‘* Ah, if we could go 
also! After France, America is the most 
great country ; there is liberty, equality, 
fraternity, and never mind what man can 
become President! ’’ 

I was very tired of the name of Ameri- 
ca, and wished never to have heard speak 
of it; but when a thing is decided we 
must take our courage with the two hands 
and not pity ourselves. Finally we are 
ready. Wesay adieu to our good friends ; 
we leave our beloved Paris. We arrive at 
the Havre, to embark ourselves, and we 
decide to go upon what is called a sailing- 
sheep, because it is less dear than a steam 
vessel, and we desire to economize our 
money more than our time. 

Soon we mount upon the sheep, and for 
the last time behold the shore of our beau- 
tiful country. Shall we never see it 
again? After some while I have a singu- 


lar sensation as if Ll was a drunken man, 
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and my head turns. Before to depart my 
husband had bought some remedy against 
the seasickness. ‘‘ Take some of it, my 
friend,”’ he said. I takesomeof it. It is 
with horror that I remember that time. 
During all a week behold me extended 
upon the hard bed of our little cabin, de- 
testing America, Christopher Columbus, 
everybody. After that week I was well, 
excepting during the storms, of which we 
had three. Léon says we had only one, 
but I am perfectly sure it was three, be- 
cause I counted them. 

Our voyage lasted forty days, and I be- 
came extremely tired of it. The interior 
of the sheep contained sixty Germans, 
poor peoples, very dirty ; in the Sunday af- 
ternoon they had the habit to drink, to 
dance, and to sing ‘* F'ridolin’’ continu- 
ously. In the cabins were not many pas- 
sengers. There was a lady widow with 
her two children ; she had always fear of 
something. If the wind blowed a little 
strong, she cried: ‘* Oh, we are lost, we 
are lost!’’ When we had some storms 
she throwed herself on her knees before 
the captain, with her children in her arms, 
in crying: ‘Ah, man brave and gener- 
ous, save us—save my children !’’ and the 
poor captain knew not how to disembar- 
rass himself of her; she was truly a ro- 
manish woman, and liked to make an ef- 
fect. It was so ridiculous. Also there 
was at the other side of us two gentlemen 
of ripe age, very amusing. They occupied 
the time in changing their flannel waist- 
coats, and wearing one, two, or three, ac- 
cording as the weather yariedly changed ; 
often in the middle of conversation one 
would go away in saying: ‘* Ah, the wind 
is more cool, I must add another flannel.’’ 
And when the one did it the other also 
immediately, for they were rivals; they 
wrote a journal of their sensations, and fa- 
vorized everybody by reading it to them in 
confidence. It appears that their health 
was not good, and each one wanted to be 
more sick than the other. One morning 
their intercourse became animated, ‘* Per- 
mit me to look at your tongue, sir,”’ said 
one. ‘* With pleasure, sir,’’ the other 
answered. ‘* Your tongue is white, sir, 
but not so much white as mine.’’ ‘I de- 
mand your pardon, sir, but it is much 
more white than yours.’’ ‘* Pardon me, 
sir, mine is the most white, it is visible.’’ 
** Not at all, sir.’’ 1 know not how ended 
the dispute, fur I precipitated myself out 
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of the way in fear they asked me to decide 
the important question. 

The other persons were not so charac- 
teristic, but we made conversation togeth- 
er and exchanged the books we had. Léon 
observed the effects of light, and I amused 
myself in knitting. 

At last we found ourselves at the bay 
of New York. The Germans ascend and 
put themselves to running and shouting 
and to brandishing in the air bundles of 
their baggage. Some officers of health 
and taxes come to make a visit. All be- 
comes a confusion of trunks and of peo- 
ples. Soon we attain to New York. 
Some soiled old women and some little ne- 
groes come to bring us some refreshments 
in baskets. I approach myself and I be- 
hold sume fruits, some tarts, and some cu- 
rious lumps, yellow and brown, sur- 
rounded by grease, and, reposing upon 
them, a quantity of flies, apparently dead. 
1 understood not well what it was, and I 
imagined that perhaps this was specimens 
of natural history combined with pastry, 
and probably a new American invention 
for the instruction of native foreigners. I 
try to look English, and I ask to one of 
these aged persons: ‘* What is the name 
of those things?’’ She replies quickly, 
** Faivcentsum,’’ and she takes one in her 
quite dirty hand to give me. But 1 want 
it not, and [I laugh and shake my head. 
At that instant my husband tells me that 
a carriage awaits me,and I go. We were 
drove across some streets truly liquid in 
mud; there was such great quantity of 
other carriages of all sorts, and so many 
houses tore down to the street, that we 
stop often, and our coachman, with the 
other coachmen, become furious, and 
sweared so strongly that I trembled of fear 
of an insurrection ; it was more dangerous 
than to be on the sheep. But no serious 
nisfortune happened, and we were grate- 
lal to arrive in safeness to a hotel in 
Broadway street. 





Binvy’s lament has more poetry than 
wit and more truth than poetry in it. 
The Club unanimously pronounce Biddy’s 
lament an excellent specimen of bad Eng- 
lish and good Irish : 

BIDDY’S LAMENT. 
Och! Judy, the haythins are comin’, our noses 
are put out uv j'int— 
The quare lookin’, nagurish craythers, with eyes 
runnin’ un to a w'int— 
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An’ petticoats on too, the villains, an’ hair in a 
long queue behind, 

Sure, jist far the world as our wee little Maggy 
wears hers, do ye mind? 

Save that hers is light brown and their’s black, 
an’ they’ve one an’ she two ; 

An’ they eat rats and mice an’ young kittens— 
indade thin, it’s thrue— 

An’ purty birds’-nests too, did iver ye’s hear uv 
the likes uv that? 

Sich ating indade! all horse hair an’ thrids, like 
a dirty door-mat. 

To think that sich villainous bastes should iver 
sit down at the table 

Wi’ dacent, respectable bodies like us, an’ faith 
it’s not able 

I'd be to eat divil a bit. Be me sowl, the O’Gra- 
dies uv Cork 

Niver looked to sit down wi’ sich like, usin’ 
sticks fur a fork, 

An’ pokin’ thim this way an’ that way fur all 
the nice bits, 

An’ talkin’ their furriner’s gibberish, to scare us 
all off into fits. 


An’ thin, it’s their own dirty mouths, too, they 
use fur sprinklin’ fine linen. 

Unchristian, ye say ? an’ bedad it’s just that. The 
misthress, I’m thinkin’, 

Will soon uv her bargain be sick, if the spal- 
peens are given 

To backy; an’ if they’re not now, they soon will 
be, fur ne’er in 

This land can they live without larnin’ that in- 
dacent fushion, 

Like sleepy old cows kapin’ up an unclane mas- 
tication, 


The good days are over, my darlint, we'll ne’er 
mount the high horse again, 

Fur sure it’s already the misthress is drawin’ a 
mighty tight rein. 

The sugar an’ tay are locked up, niver dhrop can 
I carry to cheer 

My poor old blind fayther an’ mither, who have 
not bought tay fur a year, 

Since furst I wint out into sarvice; indade thin, 


my lady is mane, 
An’ our afternoons ont now, I’m thinkin’, will 


soon be a long way betwane. 

A silk goon, did ye say? Och, be jabers, ma- 
vourneen, it’s few 

Uv sich like ye’ll be afther gettin’, whin wages 
is comin’ down too. . 

Ye'll not have yer Pat here aich Sunday, the 
masther’s fine whiskey to taste, ; 

Nor yer frinds droppin’ in uv an evenin’ to sit at 
a snug little faste. 

An’ sure didn’t misthress last night tell me Mi- 
chael, the broth uv a lad, 

Shouldn’t come here but once in three weeks a 
sparkin’ so tinder an’ glad, 

Red-headed Mike—lid ye say? Troth now that 
same fligant red 

Is considered most highly jintale by all stylish 
folks, fur the head, 

Och, Mike, shall I iver furgit the first time I set 
eyes on yer fice, 

As ye stood all atrim fur a jig, a picture fur 
beauty an’ grace? 
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Sure my heart was too big fur my chist, an’ the 
breath flew right out uv my throat, 

An’ I kissed unbeknownst e’en the floor, made 
dear by the touch uv yer fut, 

But now will the day be all drear*, all dreary 
and dismal the day, 

My heart will be filled with the lone spells, and 
like a poor flower die away, 

An’ sure it is all fur them spalpeens—Cilistials 
I’m thinkin’ they call them, 

They’d best not invite e’er a taste of my Mi- 
chael’s shillaleh, he’d maul ’em; 

Fur a pair uv Cilistial black eyes, i’ faith, they’d 
soon be his debtors, 

Aw’ jist their desarts too, fur daring to stip in the 
shoes uv their betthers, 

But sure we must hang up our fiddles, the sun 
uv ould Erin is set, 

Git married, ye say? That’s thrue fur yees, dar- 
lint. Och, Judy, there’s life in yees yet; 

L. Y. 


Frou the note book of one of our most 
fhmous humorists, [ have been permitted 
to take the following for the Club: 

IS WILLIE GONE? 
BY THE REV. T. W. CONWAY, SUPERINTENDENT 
OF EDUCATION OF LOUISIANA, 
Is Willie gone—gone to the land above— 
Gone where all is good—where all is love? 
Yes, yes ; on angel wings away 
To the land of love, the land of day. 
No night, no cloud, no “ scarlet fever” there 
Nor sin, nor pain, nor death itself is where 
Our Willie’s gone—a land so rich, so good, 
That saints are fed on angels’ food, 
Is Willie gone—gone so fir away, 
That we no more shall hear him say: 
** Papa, ten cents for cake, and Pll love you— 
I'll love Mamma, Georgie, and Grandma too.” 
Yes, gone where others, sweet and dear, 
Said, ‘Come, Willie, please come up here ; 
We'll wait for Papa, Mamma, and Georgie too, 
And, while waiting, sing—we'll sing with you.” 


Is not that a sweet thing? The Rey. 
Mr. Conway published it himself, in his 
own educational journal, for he knew 
-very well that it was good. He knew that 
the suggested absence of scarlet fever in 
heaven was a fine thought ; and if he had 
had room to mention the absence likewise 
of teething, summer complaint, and mea- 
“es, this would have been one of the most 
ytriking and instructive stanzas in the 
whole range of English poetry. There is 
rare creative power and originality of fan- 
ey in the idea ofa land ‘so rich, so 
good,’ that no invidious distinctions are 
made, and the commonest saints sit at the 
first table with the angeis. We envy not 
the nature that can read the third stanza 
without emotion. I would rather be the 
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author of that little verse than the cor 
queror of an empire. Yet if the author 
of it had published it in some places in 
the earth, they would have destroyed him. 
There are communities that cannot abide 
pathos like that. But in Louisiana they 
honor poesy—they exalt the Bard, they 
make him Superintendent of Education. 
Is it not grand. Is it not great and good 
and noble of them to do it? I think it is. 
I hope they will continue to be kind and 
good to him—no doubt we all hope it. 
And when he has got the poetry all writ- 
ten and fixed for ‘* Mamma and Papa, and 
Grandma, and Georgie,’’ I hope the com- 
munity he will have done so much for 
will elevate him still higher and suspend 
him from his labors—or from a rafter. 
Do not you? 


WASHINGTON PASTRY, 

A sojouRNER in Washington sends the 
following : 

I am particularly fond of lemon pie and 
ice cream for dessert. At —— Hotel I 
went along peaceably for a couple of 
weeks, but always eating my lemon pie 
under a silent protest, for J was a stranger, 
and did not like to make objections. Fi- 
nally [ called a waiter and said: 

** John, I have nothing to say about the 
ice cream, but what kind of pie is this?”’ 

‘What kind of a pie did you order, 
sah?’ 

‘*T ordered lemon pie, but this appears 
to me to be dried-apple.’’ 

‘*Dat’s lemon pie, sah. You know 
dey has a way of mixin’ dried apples in 
de lemon pies here, sah, to dat extent dat 
it requires a man of ‘bility for to distin- 
guish ’em apart, sah. Lemons is scase, 
you know, and dey has to economize ‘em 
so as to make one lemon do for sixteen 
pies, sah.”’ 


THE LITERAL DOMINIE. 

Rev. Mr. T., of Hartford, stated in my 
hearing once that he had either heard or 
read of a clergyman who was so rigidly 
and frigidly literal, so densely and swinish- 
ly unimaginative and matter-of-fact, that 
he was wholly incapable of entertaining 
or comprehending a metaphor of any kind 
whatever ; and instanced the fact that this 
clergyman believed to his dying day that 
Shakespeare’s mind was overstrained and 
confused by too intense application when 
he wrote that there be 
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—— sermons in stones, 
Books in the running brooks, 
And good in everything, 
and contended that it was perfectly plain 
that what he meant to say was that there 
be 
— sermons in books, 


Stones in the running brooks, 
And good in everything. 





TO A CORRESPONDENT, 

* Amareur Acricutturist.’’—No, sir; 
the sand in a chicken’s craw is not put 
there fur the purpose your grandfather 
tuld you. Why do not you read? By 
reference to Mr. Greeley’s invaluable 
work on what he Knows About Farming, 
you will see that the sand is put there for 
ballast. 





Cowptaint has reached me that the 
Club-Room has been entirely too trivial for 
the gigantic intellects of learning scattered 
over the land ; and to correct this I give to 
the Room a most learned poem from the 
pen of the erudite Carl Benson : 


VATIS TESTAMENTUM, 
(Anacreontis Hibernici Poema, Latine redditum.) 
Quum semel in placidd constratus morte quies- 

cam, 
Cor meus, extremum munus, habebit amor. 
Dicite, dum medii terrarum in sede moratum 
est, 
Dulcia cum vino pabula risus erat, 
Ne lacrymam fundat meerore oppressa jubeto, 
Ne tantum lacrymis inquinet illa decus; 
Relliquias uv4 nostras expressa rubeate 
Roscida sepe die nocteque gutta lavet, 


Carmina quum fuerint flagrantia morte repressa, 
Accipiat vetus hoc barbiton aula meum; 

Pendeab ex alto limenque coronet amicam 
Fessus ubi errando stare viator amat; 

Devius et siquis longis ambagibus, illic 
Perveniens, mutos non sinat esse modos, 

Tam mihi, cum risa, memores Heliconis alumni, 


Vatem cum cithar’ concelebrate sud, 


Felicis domini pateram desumite ; plena est, 
Futuris dapibus valde superbus honor ; 

At precor, ille latex ne post contigat ad ora 
Formosis nunquam facta beata labris ; 

Fervidus at siquis fidusque coronet amator 
Pocula deliciis plena bibenda suis, 

Ile latex spumans, quoties circumferar umbra, 
In cyatho faustus sacer et omnis erit, 

CARL BENSON, 





In the same spirit of accommodation I 
give these bits from a college scrap-book. 
Jones of our Club says they are not so ori- 
ginal as they might be; but Jones of our 
Club always says that when the good 
thing comes from somebody else : 
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COLLEGE CONCEITS. 

A few days since the bulletin startled 
us with the following announcement from 
. Professor H., : 

NOTICE! 

The four o'clock recitation this afternoon will 

be at two o’clock, 
(Signed) 


The President of Trinity College on go- 
ing to prayers the other morning was sur- 
prised to find a sign over the chapel door 
inscribed: ‘*To Provipence anp Way 
Srations!’’ It had been borrowed by the 
students from the railroad depot. 

Why is a professor like a locomotive? 
Because you have to * look out’? for him 
‘* when the bell rings.’’ 

A good housewife’s motto: ‘* What- 
ever thou dost,’’ dust with all thy might. 

A ‘class-leader’’ recently asked a 
scientific student what profession he in- 
tended to follow. ‘ Civil engineering,”’ 
was the reply. ‘* Well,’? remarked the 
scholar, ** I suppose when a man gets a 
good engine he becomes very much at- 
tached to it.’’ 

Brown (to Jones dressed in armor for a 
masquerade)—W hat’s the matter, old fel- 
low? You look grieved. 

Jones (riled as it were)—Nothing of 
the sort; never felt gayer. 

Brown—But I know you are grieved 
about something. 

Jones—W hat? 

Brown— About the calves of your legs. 

Freshman (reading aloud from Bartlett*s 
‘* Familiar Quotations ’’)—That’s a beau- 
tiful idea. 

Chum—W here from ? 

Freshman—Tennyson. 

Chum—Yes, but I mean what piece ? 

Freshman—It says Jbid, but I didn’t 
know he wrote that. 

Student (translating Aristophanes) —Go 
to the devil ! 

Instructor—You may stop there. 

Freshman (reciting Roman Antiqu- 

ties) —‘* And at the conclusion of the ban- 
quet epicures would frequently take an 
epidemic, and——”’ the class collapsed 
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Tke following sign ornaments 4 prom- 
inent street of a Connecticut college town: 
Tuomas Bisuor IMPORTED 
and 
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*“*T say, Jack, how did they get the 
cow up stairs the other night? ‘‘ Twisted 
her tail.’’ ‘* Well, how did they get her 
down?” ‘ Untwisted it.”’ ‘*Oh!” 

Student (reciting on cheek)—“ Well, 
King John he—he—he got up a crowd 
and went down and rescued Magna Charta, 
and——”’ then he sat down. 

A neighboring picture store invites us 
to purchase ‘* The Monuments of Europe, 
photographed from Nature.”’ 

Chum dropped into a Romish church 
the other Sunday, and was informed by 
the preacher that ‘‘ the generality of man- 
kind is apt to do just as the rest of the 
world does.”’ 

Virago is said to be derived from vir, 
&@ man, and ago, to stir up. 

Motto for Freshman: ‘‘ Honor and fame 
from no conditions rise.”’ 

Scene in recitation on metaphysics : 

Professor—‘* How does Hamilton illus- 
trate this matter of association, by his re- 
visiting Ben Lomond? 

Senior—He says he went to see Ben 
Lomond, and he being a Prussian, ete. 

The latest gravestone discovery is as 
follows : 

Our Little Jacob 
Has Been Taken Away From This Earthly 
Garden, 
To Bloom 
In A Superior Flowerpot 
Above. 

Two citizens of the Modern Athens dis- 
cussing the decoration of that celebrated 
city : 
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First Citizen—Yes, there at the end 
of Columbus Avenue they ought to put 
up a burst of Columbus himself. 

Second Citizen—Yes; and one of the 
hands of the burst ought to rest on the 
globe. 


Chum recently overheard the follow- 
ing dispute between two negro minstrels, 
as to which of them had played in the 
most places : 

First Minstrei—I'll bet I’ve played 
where you never have. 

Second Minstrel—I don’t believe it. 
Where? 

First Minstrel—Egypt. 

Second Minstrel—Egypt! Humbug! 

First Minstrel—Yes, sir; I played in 
Egypt in the Great Pyramid. 

Second Minstrel.—What did you play 
in Egypt, I’d like to know? 

First Minstrel—I played faro, of 
course. 


Two gentlemen discussing Cuban mat- 
ters : 

First Gentleman—The papers say that 
there is a battle on the tapis. 

Second Gentleman—The Tapis; yes, 
that flows through the eastern part of 
Cuba, don’t it? 

Chum went to hear Maggie Mitchell not 
long since, and while waiting in the 
file at the ticket-office was thus enter- 
tained by the man behind: 

Man Behind—What 
Mitchell play to-night? 

Chum—Fanchon. 

Man Behind—Well, I thought she 
played Fanchon; but when I came in 
there to the door I saw Mat-tin-ny an- 
nounced. 


does Maggie 


Qui punchum disiderat, declaret, is the 
motto of a college convivial club. They 
have appointed St. Julien’s day as their 
anniversary. 








The 
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—Ir is to be hoped that the warm 
weather this season will not have the 
effect which it sometimes has of promot- 
ing public and private quarrels. Fortu- 
nately there was a short session of Con- 
gress this year. Nevertheless that body had 
already inaugurated—as our dear Jenkins 
would say—a new style of provocation, 
which consists in looking at the other 
party. True, the proverb says that a cat 
may look at a king; but there are differ- 
ent modes of visual inspection, and puss 
must be supposed to examine his Majesty 
with respectful gaze, and not grin sarcas- 
tically like a feline of the Cheshire breed. 
Jealous husbands have sometimes attacked 
strangers for staring at their pretty wives 
in public places; but on the whole the 
aggravating a man by sheer dint of looks 
seems to bea new practice—new in Anglo- 
Saxondom at least ; something of the kind 
has been current on the European conti- 
nent. Asa bad example is catching, some 
of the jeunesse dorée of New York have 
imitated the rulers of the people, and im- 


proved on them in a Hibernian fashion ; 
for, strange to say, the gentlemen behaved 
worse than the M. C.’s; the latterstopped 
at bad language, the former came to hard 


blows. It happened that the person struck 
was seated at the time, and this fact 
caused a curious discussion among some 
swells who were speaking of the affair. 
One interlocutor declared that to strike 
a sitting man under any circumstances 
was taking an unfair advantage, and 
therefore cowardly ; but another replied 
that a person who used grossly insulting 
langvage must know beforehand that it 
was likely to cause a breach of the peace, 
and should therefore be on his feet pre- 
pared to abide the consequences of his 
words. The rest of the party assented to 
this view, and it may therefore be consid- 
ered an established rule in Our Best Soci- 
ety that when one gentleman calls an- 
other an, ete., etc., he must first ‘rise 
to explain.”’ 


— Looks, however, are not the oddest 
ground of quarrel that has been recently 
suggested. An eccentric reformer, suffi- 
ciently well known to find many quoters, 


seriously asserts that to send a letter ina 
mourning envelope is an insult; it may 
shock the tender sensibilities of the re- 
cipient—which is arrant bosh. It might 
as well be said that a visit paid in a 
mourning dress was an insult, or that the 
wearing of black in public was an inde- 
corum. And certainly many good people 
have objected to the use of mourning 
apparel, both on religious and economical 
grounds. Their objections are well-mean- 
ing, but short-sighted and rustic. Whether 
mourning be ever a superfluity in the 
country or not, it is an absolute necessity 
in a city, for the sake of the public, that 
is, of his public, even more than of the 
wearer. What city-dweller keeps an accu- 
rate necrology of all the families of all his 
acquaintance? How is he to remember at 
any moment that within the last six months 
Jones has lost a grandmother, and Brown 
a maiden aunt, and Robinson a brother 
who lived in South America? But the 
crape hatband and the black gloves remind 
him that he must not ask Brown, or Jones, 
or Robinson to a supper ora picnic. Even 
with this help absent-miided men some- 
times make queer mistakes. A great 
luminary of the Boston bar once meeting, 
in mid-August, the very respectable son 
of a much less respectable father, dumb- 
founded him by inquiring how the old 
gentleman stood the heat. The old gentle- 
man had been dead two months. 


— Amusements change with the sea- 
sons, but there is one winter diversion 
which can be and often is extended into the 
summer. We refer, not to the sempiternal 
round dances and German cotillion, but to 
private theatricals of the genuine private 
description, got up in private houses, with 
little costume and no scenery. (The more 
ambitious variety in which amateurs ap- 
pear on a real stage and provoke a direct 
comparison with profesgionals is naturally 
confined to the winter season.) Our 
motive for introducing the subject here is 
an idea which has more than once occurred 
to us. Private theatricals may be made 
a serious literary vehicle as the means of 
trying, preparatory to public representa- 
tion, original plays of real life. Once, 
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in the ande bellum days, when the Nebulous 
happened to say that a good saddle could 
be made in America, John Van Buren 
remarked: ‘ Yes, if you have an English 
tree, English leather, and an English 
workman.’’ In the same way it might be 
said that the only good American plays 
have been written by Englishmen, on 
English subjects, and represented (partly 
at least) by English actors. Our chief 
hope of a real society play lies among the 
members of the society to be represented. 
There was a specimen produced a few 
years ago in Boston which went some 
way toward realizing that hope. 


— Tasieaux are another all-the-year- 
round amusement; but they are tame and 
weak compared with theatricals, fit rather 
for children, or for adults with more beauty 
than brains. There is nearly as much me- 
chanical worry and expenditure of time on 
them as on the former, without any head- 
work, except what is sometimes required 
for the composition of a tableau not copied 
from any well-known picture. In fact, 
they are properly child’s play, and with 
pretty children may be made very pretty 
exhibitions. On the other hand, charades, 
the last species of this class of enter- 
tainment, involve too much brain-puzzling 
tw be in place during the hot months. 


— Waite reflecting on the multifarious 
miseries of poor France, the impression 
has often forced itself upon us that the 
Red Republicans may all along have been 
the tool of him who has made tools of 
many abler and better men, the wily and 
unscrupulous Bismarck. We know (as 
far as anything can be known about so 
crafty a character) that he relied on their 
indirect codperation for the reduction of 
Paris; indeed, that it led him to expect the 
fall of the French capital sooner than that 
event took place. This is, of course, a 
mere surmise about bygones, but there is 
a speculation in reference to the future 
more practical and worthy of attention. 
The unanimous verdict of our journalists 
seems to be that th® only possible salvation 
und rehabilitation of France must be 
looked for in (intellectual) education. 
The topographical and statistical know- 
ledge of German soldiers, contrasted with 
the ignorance of even French officers, has 
furnished a most plausible excuse for this 
assumption ; but let us see how a compar- 
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ison of the French among themselves will 
bear it out. There can be no doubt that the 
French townsman is far more intelligent 
than the French peasant; there can be 
little doubt, though we have not the sta- 
tistics at hand w show it in black and 
white, that he is better farnished with 
what we usually agree to call education, 
whether as regards mental training or 
knowledge of individual facts. Yet it is 
the people of the great towns, not those of 
the country, who have either threatened 
or actually opposed the chief obstacles to 
the restoration of settled government ; and 
we must bear in mind that many of these 
townsmen are emigrants from the country, 
and have grown unruly as they grew intel- 
lectual. We do not mean to deny that edu- 
cation, in its popular sense, is a great need 
of the French nation ; but we do most posi- 
tively deny that by itself and of itself it is 
adequate to bring about the desired results. 
Moral ballast, rather than either cleverness 
or knowledge, is what the French want. 
The greatest defect in their character is 
the inability to connect theory with facts, so 
as to develop the former without doing 
violence to the latter. Either your French- 
man is a materialist and an animal, or he 
is a sheer theorist, always in Cuckoocloud- 
land, always ‘‘ walking in the air and 
thinking all round,’’ like the model soph- 
ist of the Attic comedian. Their careless- 
ness about truth and their violent repug- 
nance to unpleasant truths are natural 
developments of this incapacity, which is 
surely rather a moral than an intellectual 
failing, though it may partake somewhat 
of the latter quality. It was truly unfor- 
tunate for France that the tyranny and 
bigotry of Louis XIV. drove out the great- 
est portion of her strongest and steadiest 
moral element ; and she is now stripped by 
Prussian conquest of the most solid sec- 
tion of her population. Perhaps some 
great man may arise who will inspire the 
French with a true moral perception, as 
Bismarck has inspired the Germans with 
activity ; but the lookout at present is 
very unpromising. 


— However this may be, one thing is 
certain, that the mass of European think- 
ers are (pace President White of Cornell 
University) reverting to the original judg- 
ment of civilization upon the first French 
revolution. That judgment, as our read- 
ers well know, pronounced it a terrible 
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cataclysm, which might well be the inev- 
itable result of the blundering and grind- 
ing oppression that preceded it, but was 
not by any means a good thing in itself. 
The barbarous autocratic reaction that 
followed the fall of Napoleon drove most 
liberal men into a different appreciation of 
it. It was regarded as a rude and exag- 
gerated expression of potent and progres- 
sive truths. But now that the third and 
fourth generations can build with nothing 
better than slime, the conviction returns 
that the original Babel was a baseless and 
airy fabric. Liberty has proved an alter- 
native of anarchy and autocracy; equality 
has not solved the problems of poverty and 
has abolished nobility rather than nobles ; 
fraternity has made class hatreds chronic. 
‘** By their fruits ye shall know them.’’ 
What fruit has 1789 brought to perfection? 


— Arter heroic struggles Commander 
Selfridge has failed to discover a practi- 
cable Darien route. But is it after alla 
failure, or if a failure, is it not better than 
sume successes? ‘* Better remorse than 
regret,”’ said an unscrupulous Frenehwo- 
man. The sentiment was questionable 
emvough in her social application of it ; but 
in a higher sense it is not to be absolutely 
rejected. Better spend money and risk life 
than lose any chance of a great and virtuous 
achievement, beneficial alike to science 
and to commerce. 


— Trouiove’s last and in some respects 
cleverest novel contains some semi-Thack- 
erayish, more than semi-ironical observa- 
tions on the beatitude of chance marriages, 
and the worldly wisdom of trusting to luck 
in matrimonial connections. It may be 
doubted, however, if there is not mure real, 
earnest truth in all this than the shrewd 
author sees, or chooses to see. Love 
matches, even when founded on years of 
previous acquaintance, may nevertheless 
fail to be happy. Strange qualities some- 
times develop themselves on one or both 
sides, perhaps with the new relation, per- 
haps not till after years of wedlock. In 
the wisest and most careful marriages 
there is a great deal of lottery, looking 
nerely at the dispositions of the two con- 
tracting parties, and without taking into 
account the physical and moral properties 
of offsprmg, the chances of business, and 
other doubtful elements. All which con- 
firms and emphasizes what we recently 
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said about marriage portions. Surely, 
surely, when so many leaps must be made 
in the dark, if we can do any of our jump- 
ing by daylight, we ought to doit. It is 
not mercenary or selfish for a young man 
to say, ‘I will never decline a wife, in 
other respects suitable, because she is por- 
tionless ; but I demand that her pecuniary 
position be made plain to me, and her for- 
tune, so far as it depends on her family, 
assured now, one way or the other.’”’ As 
it is, many parents are guilty of passing 
their daughters off under false pretences, 
bringing them up and marrying them 
under an organized system of deception. 


—Wuen Leland wrote Hans Breitmann’s 
‘* Barty ’’ more than ten years ago, it was 
extensively circulated and read. When 
he afterwards developed his hero in a 
series of more recondite and elaborate bal- 
lads, these were better received by scholars 
than by the multitude. The lucky accident 
of choosing a fashionable toy as the sub- 
ject of his verse restored Breitmann to 
popular favor, and made him a pecuniary 
success ; and no sooner had this happened 
than a number of the critics turned against 
him. This difference of taste among dii- 
ferent classes in regard to various pro- 
ductions of the same author seems likely 
to receive a fresh illustration in the case 
of Mr. Hay. His ‘‘ Little Breeches ’’ and 
‘Jim Bludso,’’ though praised by some 
critics, were, on the whole, greater favor- 
ites with the mass than with the literati. 
But ‘ Gilgal’’ took strong hold of the 
scholars. They saw in its quaint terms 
and pregnant suggestiveness a first-class 
specimen of the Bret Harte school. On 
the other hand, the general public, which 
had applauded the previous poems, hesi- 
tated somewhat at this. Such is the 
author’s own statement, which our obser- 
vation contirms. 


— Mr. Henry Warp Beecner is not 
always the best judge of proprieties and 
improprieties, but he has done a guod 
work in protesting against the absurd fuss 
made about Rulloff. Of all morbid curios- 
ity, the curiosity which expends itself on 
a murderer is the most morbid and the 
most unreasonable. The prestige of a 
seducer, false and corrupt as it is, rests 
nevertheless on the perversion of qualities 
lovely and attractive in themselves. The 
admiration which follows the successful 
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speculator or ring-thief, and which some- 
times patronizes him after he has met with 
deserved shipwreck, is still lower and 
more vulgar; but at any rate the tangible 
fruit is pleasant, though it may have 
sprung from dirt and filth. But the delib- 
erate and professional murderer is simply 
an enemy of the human race, and the 
results of his work are as ghastly and 
repulsive as its motives are diabolical. 
To dally with him is about as proper as to 
fondle a mad dog. Society is merely act- 
ing in self-defence when it exterminates 
such wild beasts, and it ought to exter- 
minate them swiftly and silently, with no 
more delay or publicity than is necessary 
to secure strict justice. 


— Iw these summer days it is refreshing 
to an imaginative person to read the re- 
port of what the scientific party saw and 
felt, who passed last winter on the top of 
Mount Washington. There must have 
been some fun in it; though on the days 
when the hurricanes blew at the rate of 
about ninety miles an hour, one would 
hardly enjoy that situation, and, as a gen- 
eral thing, indeed an unscientific mind 
might prefer the corner of the hearth, 
leaving his companions to make their ob- 
servations on the temperature outside, 
while he would take his own from the in- 
side, and then compare notes. In these 
June days at any rate, it will be no heresy 
if asked ‘* of the seasons of the year which 
to you is the most dear?’”’ to decline to re- 
ply ‘‘ winter.’’ There is a class of stoics, 
we know, to whom even frozen ears seem 
to give pleasurable sensations, as being 
the work of Jack Frost. We confess that 
we prefer his handiwork on the window- 
pane; and last winter he was not a very 
successful draughtsman—there seemed to 
be unusual monotony in his designs, great 
blotches of white, with few intricately del- 
icate little patterns. We serve Queen 
June rather than King Frost. 


— Tue papers have lately been report- 
ing that a Bostonian visiting England a 
short time since, was inquired of in Lon- 
don ‘* if the Indians in Boston worshipped 
at the same churches as the white resi- 
dents.’’ We can vouch for the authenti- 
city of a remark still more brilliantly ig- 
norant, which was made on this sub- 
ject in the same great city of London, to a 
New Yorker last year. A family of 
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Americans lived for a few months at one 
of the London hotels. ‘The nurses used to 
squat upon the floor sometimes, to play 
with the babies. An English lady wha 
saw them said, in perfect sincerity, thai 
she ‘* supposed the nurses had learned thi 
fashion from the Indians,’’ constant inter 
course making them naturally adopt their 
customs, 


— Ir is one of the most delightful of the 
women writers for “The Galaxy’? who 
sends the Nebulous Person this little essay 
on a subject he has himself sometimes yen- 
tured to lightly discuss: On one or two 
occasions lately there have been in these 
pages words concerning types of men and 
women most popular or unpopular with 
their own or the complemental sex ; and 
everywhere we constantly meet with as- 
sumptions that such and such qualities of 
mind, heart, and person must be class 
characteristics of those predestined to 
achieve social success, or surest to compel 
or win individual admiration and devotion. 
For this general belief there must be a 
foundation of truth, though it is quite 
certain that to many women that some- 
what sapless creature known as a ladies’ 
man is quite as flayorless and unheroic as 
he can be to the brother men to whom he 
is like in unlikeness ; and the ideals of all 
men are as certainly not to be found in the 
ranks of fond incapacity, among the Ame- 
lia Osbornes, the Doras, the Hettys and 
Tessas, where women generally rather con- 
temptuously assign them. But the cynic’s 
assertion that propinquity makes most 
marriages has the greater truth. Who, 
in face of the daily encounters with the 
wildest insanities of love, would venture 
to assert that any man or woman born to 
the purple of great, unreckoning affection, 
to the sway of many hearts, must of ne- 
cessity be of this or that defined type? 
Love befalls, overtakes, and motley is in- 
deed his only wear. Who can say how it 
happens? here is a patent nobility, a 
divined sweetness and steadfastness, a trick 
of thought, speech, or look—any or all 
these ; or there is nothing tangible; even 
there may be that which hurts principle, 
galls taste ; and before one dreams of lin- 
gering one is bound hand, foot, will, past 
all praying for. With even the briefest 
looking at life one ought to accept love’s 
marvels placidly ; yet how we puzzle to 
account for an occasional exaggerated va- 
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gary. Ilere is a bachelor who we settle 
is to be a bachelor always: he has a pas- 
sion for music, or art, or science in one 
form or another—a passion so strong that 
heart and soul seem wholly absorbed ; or 
he is over-exacting and fastidious, and 
though he has fluttered here and paused 
there, though this time his choice would 
have been perfect actually and romantic- 
ally, and another time it is, yes! quite 
certain, still he passes on, the benignant 
handkerchief is not dropped, and his soli- 
tary state becomes firmly assured. Sud- 
denly this foreordained celibate, after a 
courtship brief and ardent as a Norwegian 
summer, marries a woman neither young 
nor beautiful, a woman who does not even 
simulate the smallest sympathy with his 
dominant taste ; a vixen, an invalid, whom 
suffering has so well-nigh crazed that her 
own family remonstrate with the reckless 
lover, rake open to his gaze the buried of- 
fences of the past; yet his infatuation is 
not to be one whit allayed, his haste one 
moment stayed. Or it is a beautiful wo- 
man who, in a long and splendid career of 
belleship, has rejected a procession of ir- 
reproachable adorers to bestow herself 
finally upon weakness pitiable or farcical ; 
a man so spent with the struggle of life 
that no freshness of spirit remains to him ; 
a boor or solemn prig unable to appreciate 
her charm ; a man physically or mentally 
twisted all awry; in short, a case for the 
groans of protesting friends. It is, with 
endless shades and gradations, the story 
of Doiia Padilla del Flor over and over 
again—-the beautiful, delicate girl who 
turned her back upon the world and hid 
herself in a convent to the despair of a 
city full of lovers, yet who presently there- 
after lost her soul for a savage bandit with 
‘la main plus rude qu’un gant.”” And 
incessant as the refrain of the sea upon 
the shore should sound that of the poem 
through a haughty world, 
Enfants, voici des beeufs qui passent, 
Cachez vos rouges tabliers! 

To every reader will occur many inexpli- 
cable instances of individual or general 
fascination within her or his experience 
ormemory. Of for very certain the strang- 
est that ever fell beneath my ken let me 
make record. My school days were but 
just over, and I was staying for a few sum- 
mer wecks with some friends at their coun- 
try house quite near a great city which 
was neither London, Pekin, nor yet Yeddo 
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—Canton perhaps, or shall we say Lassa? 
Now my hostess was a woman given, to 
the great discomfort of the family, to the 
fostering of all manner of lame ducks: 
disagreeable, even she admitted, in their 
quacking, waddling, indiscriminate-de- 
vouring state, but then this state was 
transitory; rather, it was a cruellest en- 
chantment, they being not really ducks at 
all, and yery soon would be seen what 
swans of super-excelling snowiness and 
stateliness! And the queer, queer birds 
of odd plumage, odder utterance, oddest 
antecedents, and cranks multiform and 
manifold, were constantly presented to the 
suffering household in such a humane, 
good-works aspect that the gruffest dis- 
senter submitted, doubting lest a swan, if 
not verily an angel, might not be enter- 
tained unawares. And truth to tell, the 
burden fell heaviest on these meek surren- 
derers, for the dear, great-hearted woman 
herself liked and disliked vehemently, and 
could in no wise tolerate bores; if she 
could desery in her duck no fibre that made 
him of her special kinship, *‘ her own’ 
as she was wont to say, then the shelter 
of her home and every possible aid and 
comfort to soul and body were freely ac- 
corded ; but the dead weight of entertain- 
ment and all minor cares fell upon whom- 
soever could find it in their Christian char- 
ity to shoulder these fardels. When I 
arrived at ‘‘the house beside the sea’’ 
(Lassa has a superb bay!), my hostess 
seized upon me: Work for you, my dear 
child! Such a hopeful, hopeful duck ! 
Such excellent dispositions! A soul all 
wearied out with shams, doubts, strug- 
gles, and yearning for surety, faith, rest. 
A sorrowful—nay, a sinful past that had 
left its stain; great present darkness and 
worldliness, but better gleams through the 
cloud. And so on until my heart quite 
melted within me. At supper I encoun- 
tered the ohject of this tender compassion 
—a woman of thirty or thereabouts. For 
a quarter hour I listened to her conver- 
sation, and the melted heart turned to 
adamant. I had never dreamed that any 
woman could soil her lips with talk so bit- 
ter, so reckless, so scandalous. Neither 
monosyllabic replies nor silence abashed 
her in the least. Presently she turned her 
attention toward me: ‘‘ Mrs. tells me 
you are a pupil at —— convent?” ‘* Yes,” 
I answered, hoping that now I might 
dare to lift my eyes from my plate. ‘* Are 
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not the children of —— and —— there?’’ 
mentioning two actors of repute in Lassa. 
I named the scholars, and then from the 
terrible woman came another scandalous 
history, in the midst of which I plucked 
an attentive, round-eyed child of nine or 
ten from her seat at table, and with my 
prey retreated from the room with scant 
ceremony. During that same evening [ 
heard the woman remark that she be- 
lieved more love had fallen to her share 
than to that of any other woman in Amer- 
ica; and upon my quoting this statement 
with somewhat incredulous scorn to a 
member of the household who had not 
been present, [ was assured that the wo 
man had been noted for her success social- 
ly, and had indeed had many lovers. After 
she was married, one literary man in Lassa 
of much ability had committed suicide for 
her sake, quite uselessly, as it seemed 
now; for the woman’s present troubles, 
doubts, depressions, grew out of a divorce 
from her husband which she had been in- 
stigated to obtain, and which her husband 
had been hired to allow, by a lover whose 
wife she was now waiting to become. 
Waiting vainly, she almost feared, for the 
honorable lover, a professional man of 
high standing, belonged to a family justly 
proud of their irreproachable record, and 
they, well-nigh frantic at the prospect of 
this disgraceful marriage, were moving 
the heavens and the earth to prevent it. 
And on her side it was as bitterly opposed 
hy her friends and ardent admirers. Now 
this woman was the mother of several 
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children, all of whom their father retained 
save a baby of eight or ten months. There 
was no alleged ill-treatment, no feeling of 
violent dislike ; simply indifference, and a 
preference for a younger man of far high- 
er position. And where, where lurked 
the woman’s charm? for patent it was 
not to ordinary observers. An expression- 
less face of sandy whiteness, pale eye- 
brows and eyelashes, sparse dead-colored 
hair falling in one lank curl behind either 
ear, a long thin neck, narrow and exces- 
sively sloping shoulders, great hands and 
feet, and a figure utterly destitute of the 
least womanly roundness or allurement. 
Her toilettes were too tasteless to render 
her any service, her conversation intolera- 
ble to old-fashioned people. Perhaps 
the secret dwelt in the kind heart and lav- 
ish hand she was said to possess. It may 
not be amiss to add that the period of her 
spiritual anxiety coincided closely with 
the duration of her lover’s hesitancy, and 
vanished with her reestablishment among 
the matrons of Lassa, and that at the 
mention of one lame duck a ‘‘ good gray 
head ’’ was wont to be shaken sadly. It 
is true, too, that a sympathetic heart need 
not include maternal tenderness, and I be- 
lieve | encountered that baby’s name late- 
ly in an account of some juvenile per- 
formance in a school very distant from 
Lassa; and the account went on to say 
that the school might well claim to be the 
little lad’s Alma Mater, since he had been 
there from infancy, two years old or there- 
abouts. 


The present (July) number of Tie GALAaxy opens the twelfth volume of the 


magazine, 


The volume just closed ended with a circulation larger by full ten 





thousand than it had at its opening ; and appearances indicate that this twe Ith 
volume will experience a like gain in ils regular readers before it also is brought 
The Editor feels sure that the friends of Tur GALAxy will 
While presenting a 


to its conclusion, 
welcome the new type upon which this number is printed, 
lurger and fuller face it yet allows the giving of an amount of reading matter 
at least equal to that before contained in these pages. The attractions which Tur 
GALAXY has heretofore offered will be kept up during the present volume. Ar- 
ticles from prominent leaders of opinion on political and social subjects may be 
expected regularly ; the departments now established will be fully maintained ; 
new writers will frequently appear ; and every effort will be used to secure whiat- 
ever most deserves the attention of magazine readers, whether written on this or 
the other side of the Atlantic. Whatever the most liberal expendilure can pro- 
eure and the largest hospitality to fresh, free, individual, natural, and original 
liter iry production invite, Ue readers of Tut GALAXY s/re// alwys have. 
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